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NURSERYMAN, down South, 
wrote me a letter and added this 
little postscript, “In districts 
where the open saloon has been 
abolished, I find my business 
much improved.” 

That is all he said, but dull 
indeed is the brain that cannot 
see here the text for an earnest 
lesson ot .»* 

That postscript meant that the 
surplus earnings that used to 
go for strong drink, are now 
in many instances being invested in garden- 
seeds, flowers and trees. 

It does n't take much money to buy a package 
of hollyhock seeds .% Pinks, peonies, sweet- 
williams, nasturtiums, morning-glories and 
larkspur are not expensive. They do, however, 
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require care to make them grow and blossom. 
€ I think it can safely be asserted that a man 
with a taste for strong drink does not plant 
flowers and trees, nor does he take a pride in 
his vegetable garden. 

Can't you tell the home of a drunkard as you 
pass it? 

Does not a drunkard's team proclaim him? 
Do not his little children, with mute lips, relate 
the awful story of his life? 

Does his wife need to say anything on the 
subject? 

The worst about strong drink is not that it 
wastes money, but that if its use is continued, 
it destroys in the man's soul all appreciation 
and desire for White Hyacinths. 

Not only that, but it blights and withers all 
desire for beauty in those about him. He puts 
them under the dominion of hate and fear. 
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They have no inclination to plant trees or 
make flower beds. They can only weep. 
The beer garden may have its use in Germany, 
but in America, let this solemn fact stand, that 
the saloon stops the sale of flower seeds »* 
You cannot successfully irrigate flowers with 
either strong drink or woman's tears. 
So speaking just as a business man and a 
landscape gardener, I say we would do well 
to use our quiet influence to help the saloon 
keeper into a better business. 
Men with the Saloon Habit are not happy, 
neither do they have happy families. Only 
happy people have flower gardens and plant 
trees. This is because only happy people love; 
and flowers and trees will not grow in gardens 
unless you love them. 

E d 
Time is the solvent and the dissolver of all 


" 
Ca ULBERT GALLATIN DOW was 
d 


born August the Sixteenth, 
Eighteen Hundred and Eight. 


He died at Randolph, New 
York, May the Twenty-fifth, 
Nineteen Hundred and Eight. 
His life was the nearest normal 
of any I ever knew. His death 
was as natural as life—he 
simply went to sleep, and forgot 
a ; to awaken „% As a successful 
student of the science of life he 
was as great as Louis Carnaro. 
Ч There are very, very few natural deaths— 
most people die through accident, because a 
part gives out. 
This man wrote business and social letters 
the day before his death, signed checks, 
made garden, gathered wild-flowers, reviewed 
the political situation, and gently chided a 
neighboring preacher for his lack of faith 
in God and humanity, for believing that any one 
would be punished eternally. 
His eyesight was that of a man of forty, his 
hearing was perfect, his teeth good, his hair 
plentiful. He delighted in Emerson, read all 
of the Good Stuff, loved music, and was on 
good terms with animate nature. He was a 
business man—a manufacturer, banker and 
farmer o o 
His life was sane, useful—happy. After his 
fiftieth year he was never ill. Before this he 
had had bilious attacks and was subject to 
moods of despondency. 
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His rebellious stomach taught him a great 
truth—he must simplify and cut down his 
food supply. He did so, and found that about 
one-half of the quantity he had been eating, 
fully sufficed his needs. 
He ate what he liked, masticating thoroughly. 
Taste, to him, was the test .* He made the 
century run, lacking three months. He was a 
worker and a learner to the last. 

E d 
We are Idealists, and therefore know that we, 
ourselves, are not ideal. 


*% ; 
e WERT the best of modern hotels the 


bar is modestly referred to as a 
“buffet.” It is usually hidden 
away in some obscure corner 
of the nether region .* The 
men who patronize it are 
always apologetic, sometimes 
apoplectic, and usually try to 
hide the odor of their lack 
of sanctity with sensen or coffee 
grains, or by sundry devices, 
more or less innocent but always 
obvious ot ot 

To use strong drink to excess is always a 
disgrace ot »* 

Intemperance in eating should be. 

Drink is not the only enemy you can put into 
your mouth to steal away your brains. Excess 
baggage in way of decaying food supply stored 
in your hold, will work the robbery just as well. 
Senility is caused by toxins in the blood; the 
brain is improperly nourished and goes a sad, 
bad way of its own, unmindful of the rudder, 
landing on the rocks of Doctor's Cove, and they 
send you to the operating room in a breeches 
buoy, there to remove your walletoski. 

In order to be acceptable to society and the 
people who have to live with us, we should 
avoid transforming ourselves into a garbage 
barge. А bad breath means bad thoughts—for 
those who have to endure it at least. 

Not a little insanity can be traced directly to 
contamination of the well of English manhood, 
undefiled. 

The engine works, the wheels revolve, but the 
screw is befouled with a hawser, and the pilot 
is drunk at his post. Ruin in high heels and a 
straight front corset laughs a hysteric cry like 
the wail of a Keener drunk on pepper-sauce. 
And perdie, your soul is a-wash on a sea of 
bilge ot „№ 
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Appendicitis is one of the direct results of 
dietetic sin s Impaction always precedes 
intestinal inflammation. This condition cannot 
possibly occur with a person who does not 
violate Nature's laws. The man who properly 
masticates cannot eat any more food than 
Nature easily takes care of. To fletcherize 
and yet take drugs would be an anomaly, a 
paradox and a contradiction. 
In order to eat twenty-five per cent more 
food than you need, you have to bolt it. And 
if you are in the habit of bolting, you will 
swallow twenty-five per cent more than you 
need, and telephone in hysteric falsetto for 
Beecham and Carter to grant you absolution, 
or Peruna to administer the rite of extreme 
unction. And you float into paradise on the 
fumes of a cheap cocktail. 
Who wants to go to heaven, anyway! Earth 
is really better, for when you are on earth 
you are with your Mother—Mother Nature. 
Eat rightly and you will not get homesick, 
nor die in Matteawan of Nostalgia. 
Heaven is only an orphan asylum where 
institutionalism reigns. Here we can do as 
we wish—and if we wish to do right, Mother 
tells us how. And if we fletcherize, things 
always taste like those Mother used to make. 
With Mother we are happy and content; and 
when twilight gathers and for us the day is 
done, she will hold us in her loving arms and 
croon us a lullaby, as care casts anchor in the 
harbor of a dream. 

% 
Very positive men have a great need of being 
very right, otherwise they may be very wrong. 

% 


the recent funeral of Riley 
Grannan at Rawhide, his friend, 
H. W. Knickerbocker, made a 
speech. Neither the deceased, 
the orator, nor yet the oration 
require any apology or criticism 
from me. Q Said Mr. Knicker- 
bocker: 
I feel that it is incumbent upon 
me to state that I occupy no 
ministerial or prelatic position. 
I am only a prospector. I make 
no claims to moral merit what- 
ever, or to religious authority except it be 
the religion of the brotherhood of man. I wish 
to be taken only as a man among men, feeling 
that I can shake hands and style as my brother 


the most humble of you all. If there may come 
from me a word of moral admonition, it springs 
not from a sense of moral superiority, only 
from the depths of my experience. 

Riley Grannan was born at Paris, Kentucky, 
about forty years ago. He cherished all the 
dreams of boyhood .% Those dreams found 
their fruition in phenomenal financial success. 
From the position of a bell-boy in a hotel he 
arose to be a celebrity of world-wide fame. 
Riley Grannan was one of the Greatest Plungers 
the continent has produced. He died day before 
yesterday at Rawhide. 

Born where brooks and rivers run musically 
through prolific soil, where Magnolia Grandiflora 
like white stars glow in a firmament of green; 
where lakes, the greensward and softest 
summer breezes dimple the wavelets; where 
the air is resonant with the melody of a 
thousand sweet-voiced birds and redolent of 
the perfume of blooming flowers: that was 
the beginning + Riley Grannan died in 
Rawhide, where in winter the tops of the 
mountains are clothed in garments of ice, and 
in summer the blistering rays of the sun 
beat down upon the skeleton of the desert. 
QIs there in this a picture of universal life? 
Sometimes, when I look upon the circum- 
stances of life there comes to my lips a curse. 
I relate to you only my views. If these run 
counter to yours, believe that what I say is 
sincere. When I see the ambitions of man 
defeated, when I see him struggling with 
mind and body to accomplish his end, when 
I see his aim and purpose frustrated only 
by fortuitous combination of circumstances 
over which he can exert no control, when 
I see his outstretched hands about to grasp 
the flag of victory, and to see instead the 
emblem of defeat, I ask, what is life? What 
is life? Dreams, awakening, death. Life is 
a pendulum betwixt a smile and a tear. Life 
is but a momentary halt within the waste, 
and then the nothing we set out from »* 
Life is a shadow, a poor player that struts 
and frets his hour upon the stage and then 
is heard no more. Life is a tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound, signifying nothing. Life 
is a child-blown bubble that but reflects the 
shadow of its environment and is gone, a 
mockery, a sham, a lie, a fool’s vision, its 
happiness but Dead Sea apples, its pain the 
crunching of a tyrant’s heel. Omar says it 
better when he says: 
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We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun-illumin'd Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show; 


But helpless Pieces of the Game he plays 
Upon this Chequer-board of Nights and Days 

Hither and thither moves and checks and slays, 
And one by one back in the Closet lays. 


The Ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But Here and There as strikes the Player goes 

And he that toss'd you down into the Field. 
He knows about it all —He knows—He knows! 


He knows. But I don't. That's my mood X 
Not so with Riley Grannan. 

If I have guaged his character correctly, he 
accepted the circumstances surrounding him 
as the mystic officials to whom the universe 
had delegated its whole office concerning 
him № He took defeat and victory with 
equal equanimity. He was a man of placid 
exterior + His meteoric past shows him 
invincible in spirit, and it is not irreverently 
that I proclaim him a Dead Game Sport. 
When I use that phrase I do so filling it as 
full of human love as it will hold æ Riley 
Grannan fully exemplified the philosophy of 
those fugitive verses: 


It’s easy enough to be happy, when life 
goes along like a song; 

But the man worth while, is the man who will 
smile, when everything goes dead wrong; 
For the test of the heart is trouble, and it always 

comes with the years; 
And the smile that is worth the homage of earth 
is the smile that shines through the tears. 


There аге those who will condemn him X 
They believe that to-day he is reaping the 
reward of a misspent life. There are those 
who are dominated by medieval creeds „№ 
Them I am not addressing. They are ruled 
by the dead hand of the past. They fail to 
see the moral side of a character lived outside 
of their puritanical ideas. Riley Grannan's 
goodness was not of a type that reached its 
highest manifestations in ceremonious piety. 
It found its expression in the hand clasp of 
friendship. It found its voice in the word of 
cheer to a discouraged brother. His were 
deeds of quiet charity + His were acts of 
simple manhood. 

Riley Grannan lived in the world of sport. My 
words are not minced, because I am telling 
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what I believe to be true. It was the world of 
sport, sometimes of hilarity, sometimes worse. 
He left the impress of his character upon us 
all, and through the medium of his financial 
power he was able with his money to brighten 
the lives of all who knew him. He wasted his 
money, so the world says; but did it ever occur 
to you that the men and women of such class 
upon whom he wasted it are yet men and 
women? + A little happiness brought into 
their lives means as much to them as happi- 
ness carried into the lives of the straight and 
the good. If you can take one ray of sunshine 
into the night-life and thereby carry a single 
hour of happiness, you are a benefactor. Riley 
Grannan did this. 

God does not confine His sunbeams to the 
nourishing of potatoes and corn. His scattering 
of sunshine is prodigal. Contemplate!—He 
flings the auroral beauties round the cold 
shoulders of the North. He hangs the quivering 
picture of the mirage above the palpitating 
heart of the desert. He scatters the sunbeams 
like shattered gold upon the bosom of a myriad 
of lakes that gem the robe of Nature »& He 
spangles the canopy of night with star jewels 
and silvers the world with the reflected beams 
from on high. He hangs the gorgeous crimson 
curtain of the occident across the sleeping- 
room of the sun. 

God wakes the coy maid of the morning to 
step timidly from her boudoir of darkness, 
to climb the steep of the orient, to fling wide 
the gates of morning and to trip o'er the 
landscape, kissing the flowers in her flight. 
She arouses the world to herald with their 
music the coming of her King, who floods 
the world with effulgent gold .»* These аге 
wasted sunbeams. Are they? I say to you 
that the man or woman who by the use of 
money or power is able to smooth one wrinkle 
from the brow of human care or to change one 
moan or sob into a song, or to wipe away a 
tear, and to place in its stead a jewel of joy, 
is a public benefactor. Such was Riley Grannan. 
9 Did you ever stop to think that this old 
world of ours is dawning all the time? Down 
the grooves of time, this earth, flung by the 
hand of God, with every revolution is meeting 
an eternal dawn. That may signify our hope 
of life. In the development of the human soul 
as it swings toward its destiny, we constantly 
near the sun. 

The time has come to say “Good-bye.” For 
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the friends and loved ones not here to say the 
word, let me say good-bye, old man. We will 
try to exemplify the spirit of your life as we 
bear the grief at our parting. Words fail me 
here o& Let those flowers, Riley, with their 
petalled lips and perfumed breath, speak in 
beauty and fragrance those sentiments too 
tender for words. Good-bye. 

» 
The Public Speaker who pauses in his Effort, 
and invites the Audience to ask questions, is 
either suffering from an ingrowing Ego or a 
paucity of Ideas, or both. 

D d 


© By CORRESPONDENT asks me 


this:—“ Do brilliant men prefer 
brilliant women?" 

First, disclaiming the gentle 
assumption that I am brilliant, 
I say, yes. 

The essence of marriage is 
companionship, and the woman 
you face across the coffee urn 
every morning for ninety-nine 
years must be both able to 
appreciate your jokes and to 
sympathize with your aspira- 
tions. If this is not so the man will stray, 
actually, or else chase the ghosts of dead 
hopes through the grave-yard of his dreams. 
q Prettiness palls, unless it is backed up by 
intellect. The merely clever woman is nearly 
as bad as the clever man a All these people 
who carry most of their goods in the show 
window are headed for jobs at the button 
counter o 

By brilliant men is meant, of course, men 
who have achieved brilliant things—who can 
write, paint, model, orate, plan, manage, devise 
and execute .% And by the way, my dear old 
friend Tom Johnson says that an executive is 
a man who decides quickly—and is sometimes 
right o& o 

Brilliant men are but ordinary men, who at 
intervals are capable of brilliant performances. 
Not only are they ordinary most of the time, 
but often at times they are dull, perverse, 
prejudiced and absurd. However, they are 
sometimes right, and this is better than to 
be dead wrong all the time. 

So here is the truth: Your ordinary man who 
does the brilliant things would be ordinary 
all the time were it not for the fact that he 
is inspired by a woman. 
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Great thoughts and great deeds are the children 
of married minds. 

When you find a great man playing a big part 
on life's stage you'll find in sight, or just around 
the corner, a great woman. Read history! 

А man alone is only half a man; it takes the 
two to make the whole. 

Ideas are born of parents. 

Now life never did, nor can, consist in doing 
brilliant things all day long. Before breakfast 
most men are rogues. And even brilliant men 
are brilliant only two hours a day s These 
brilliant moments are exceptional. Life is life 
to everybody. We must eat, breathe, sleep, 
exercise, bathe, dress and lace our shoes. We 
must be decent to folks, agreeable to friends, 
talk when we should and be silent when we 
ought № „№ 

То be companionable—fit to live under the 
same roof with good people—consists neither 
in being pretty nor clever. It all hinges on 
the ability to serve. No man can love a woman 
long if she does not help him carry the burden 
of life. He will support her for a few weeks, or 
possibly years, then if she does n't show a 
disposition and ability to support him, her 
stock drops below par. 

Robert Louis, the Beloved, used to tell of 
something he called *Charm." But even his 
subtle pen with all its witchery, could not 
quite describe charm of manner— that gracious 
personal quality which meets people, high or 
low, great or small, rich or poor and sends 
them away benefited, blessed and refreshed. 
9 Ellen Terry, turned sixty, has it. The Duse, 
homely, positively homely in features, rests 
her chin in her hand and looks at you and 
listens in a way that captures, captivates and 
brings again the pleasures of past years. 

I am encouraged and delighted when I think 
of how women everywhere are learning to 
work, work with head, hands and heart, pre- 
paring themselves to be the fit companions 
of men who are able to do brilliant things. 
9 The work of woman's clubs has been of 
vast benefit to men, for it has cut them out a 
pace. Woman is no longer a doll, a plaything, 
a teddybear; she is the intellectual companion 
of man and he must prepare himself to be her 
companion and help-meet. 

There is no sex in soul. 

Men and women must go forward hand in hand 
—single file is savagery. 

А brilliant man is dependent on a woman, and 
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the greater he is the more he needs her. Q The 
only man who has no use for a woman is 
one who is not all there—one whom God 
has overlooked at the final inspection. 
The brilliant man wants a wife who is his 
chum, companion, a “good fellow” to whom 
he can tell the things he knows, or guesses, 
or hopes, one with whom he can be stupid and 
foolish—one with whom he can act out his 
nature. If she is stupid all the time, he will have 
to be brilliant, and this will kill them both. To 
grin and bear it is gradual dissolution; to bear 
it and not grin is death. 
We are all just children in the Kindergarten 
of God, and we want play-fellows. 
If a woman is pretty I would say it is no 
disadvantage unless she is unable to forget 
it. But plainness of feature does not prohibit 
charm of manner, sincerity, honesty and the 
ability to be a good house-keeper and a noble 
mother o& ot 
There are many degrees of brilliancy, but as 
a general proposition this holds: 
А brilliant man wants a wife who is intellectu- 
ally on his wire—one who, when he rings up, 
responds. 
This is PARADISE! 

» 
The man who is working to succeed is always 
magnificent; the man who has succeeded is 
usually atrocious. 


198 НЕКЕ are people who cannot 
understand that where church 
property is exempt from taxa- 
tion, all tax-payers in that 
particular bailiwick have to 
pay more. In other words, the 
institution that goes free, shifts 
its quota upon the community, 
just as a man who does no 
useful work, makes everybody 
else work a little more. 

Now here is a concrete example 
so simple that when a Boston 
paper published the item nobody winked an 
eyebrow. I quote from the Boston ‘“Herald:” 
The Waltham assessors announced yesterday that the 
tax-rate for 1908 will be $18.00, an increase of $1.30 
over last year. This increase is the largest since the 
Waltham city government was incorporated. The 
assessors explain that itis owing to the personal estate 
of Miss Mary S. Walker amounting to over $100,000.00 
being bequeathed to the Episcopal Diocese. 

The tax-rate in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
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is twenty dollars and ten cents per thousand, 
and yet the city is so poor that it cannot 
properly repair its streets, nor pay its public 
school-teachers when their salaries are due. 
Brookline, only a few miles away, has a tax 
rateof tendollars and eighty cents per thousand, 
and Brookline has money to loan, even if not to 
burn. Why the difference? 

Simply because Harvard University with assets 
of twenty-three million dollars, is exempt. 
The Roycroft Shop is the largest taxpayer in 
East Aurora. I am trying to get it made exempt 
because it does as much good, if not more, than 
all the nine churches in town—a fact that I 
frankly admit. But just here we have Church 
Unity, and as one voice my Christian friends 
say: “On your saccharine existence—never !" 

» 

Good Roycrofters do not usurp the duties of the 
Night-Watchman, and linger on the night shift. 
Work in the Day—Sleep at Night .* Get up 
before seven and тес not have Insomnia. 


RT 1s not a thing—art is a way. 
And it is the beautiful way. Art 
should extend all through life, 
for there is the beautiful way 
of acting, speaking, singing, 
cooking, serving, house-keep- 
ing, dressing. Then there is the 
other way—the ugly way. 

The artistic is the beautiful, the 
harmonious, the restful, and we 
must never forget that beauty 
and use are one. 

9 Especially is there art in 
woman's attire — the dress proclaims the 
woman. The woman may select the dress, 
but the dress has its sure effect on the thought, 
action and character of the owner. 

And our characters influence all whom we 
meet „э .% 

Dress is the chief factor in environment. And 
environment shapes, moulds, colors and tints 
our lives. 

Anybody can be wasteful and extravagant, but 
to dress well is an art. It is a matter of selection 
and adaptation .% Harmony in dress means 
poise, quiet good-taste, strength, health, happi- 
ness and sweet content .* The well dressed 
woman blesses and benefits herself—and the 
world, for she adds to its joys. 

E d 


Civilization is not a static thing—it is a process 
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OHN BRIGHT is a good example 
of a man with the Study Habit. 
Not only did he carry on a great 
private business and at the same 
time bear heavy burdens in the 
management of his country's 
affairs, but he was always a 
student, always a learner, and 
also always a teacher ‚% In 
point of personality he bears 
a a close resemblance to Thomas 

J. Foster, one of America’s great 
citizens, founder and manager 
of the International Correspondence Schools, 

of Scranton, Pennsylvania. Foster is both a 
business man and a humanitarian. Neither 

he nor John Bright, nor Richard Cobden, 

ever divorced ethics from business, religion 
from work, nor life from education. 

John Bright possessed a perennial good cheer, 

a sterling honesty and always and forever a 

tender, sympathetic heart. These things seemed 
to spring naturally, easily and gently from his 
nature: they were the habits of his life. And 
having acquired good habits his judgment was 
almost uniformly correct; his actions manly; 

his temper considerate; his opinions right s 
Private business was to John Bright a public 
trust. He, of all men, knew that the only way 
to help one’s self is to help others. John Bright 
was a Quaker—a Friend. I wonder if there is 
any higher or better religion than to be a 
Friend—a Friend to yourself by being the 
Friend of Humanity! 


2% 
*Do you read Bernard Shaw to excess?" is 
one of the questions an up-to-date insurance 
application asks. 


Al m HE cause ot high rents is that we 
allow the increase in land-values 

(which is the public wages of the 

people and ought to be taken by 

taxation to run the city) to go to 

the land-speculator, and a tax is 

put on the home to make good 

the loss of land values » The 

constantly increasing tax on the 

home is put in the rent and the 

a s private wages of the tenant foots 
the bill, leaving less to live on 

every year. Our present system 

of taxation rewards those who keep land (the 
first necessity of physical life) idle, and taxes 
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those who use land by putting a home on it and 
giving work to their fellow man. *Thou shalt 
not steal" means taking the increase in land 
values from five million people of a city as well 
as taking money from an individual. Why tax 
homes to run the city when land-values would 
do? o „№ 

E d 
A fashionable funeral is a sort of mutual 
rejoicing and joyous congratulation among the 
survivors. 

E d 


Prayer: A True Story 


By M. M. Mangasarian 
© 


T the age of seventeen I had a 
thrilling experience with the 
Kurdish brigands in Turkey. 
I was traveling in Asia Minor, 
going from the Euphrates to 
the Bosphorus, accompanied by 
the driver of my horses, one of 
which I rode, the other carrying 
my luggage »& We had not 
proceeded very far when we 
were overtaken by a young 
traveler on foot, who for reasons 
of safety, begged to join our 


little party. 
He was a Mohammedan, while my driver and 


I professed the Christian religion. 

For three days we traveled together, going at 
a rapid pace in order to overtake the caravan. 
It need hardly be said that in that part of the 
world it is considered unsafe to travel even 
with a caravan, but to go on a long journey, 
as we were doing all by ourselves, was certainly 
taking a great risk. 

Let me interpolate here to say that, though I 
was а firm believer in Divine Providence, 
namely, that nothing, not even a sparrow, 
fell to the ground without the merciful notice 
of God—though I believed professionally, and 
as I thought at the time, sincerely, that to 
have God with one was better than to be with 
the caravan—nevertheless, I was as anxious 
as my Mohammedan fellow-traveler to hail 
the caravan. 

It seemed to me even then that my faith would 
be the more secure traveling with the caravan 
than traveling with God alone. At any rate 
God and the caravan made, I thought, a 
very much stronger combination than God 
alone, against the predatory Kurds who at 
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that time and in that region of the Ottoman 
Empire were viciously active. 

I forgot to say that we carried a rifle—one of 
those flint fire-arms which frequently refuse 
to go off. My driver had also hanging from 
his girdle a long and crooked knife sheathed 
in a black canvas scabbard. Both the driver, 
who was a Christian, and the Mohammedan, 
who had placed himself under our protection, 
were, Ї am sorry to say, much given to boasting. 
They would tell how 
on various occasions 
they had, single- 
handed, driven away 
the Kurdish brigands 
who outnumbered 
them ten to one; 
how that rusty knife had disemboweled one of 
the most renowned Kurdish chiefs, and how 
the silent and meek-looking flint-gun had held 
at bay a pack of those “curs” who go about 
scenting for human flesh » АП this talk was 
reassuring to me—a lad of seventeen, and I 
began to think I was indebted to Providence 
for my brave escort. 

On the morning of the Eighteenth of February, 
Eighteen Hundred and Seventy-seven, we came 
to the valley said to be a veritable thieves’ den, 
and where many a traveler had lost his life as 
well as his goods. A great fear fell upon us when 
we saw on the wooden bridge which spanned 
the river at the base of the hills, two Kurds 
riding in our direction. I was at once undeceived 
as to the boasted bravery of my comrades, and 
felt that it was all braggadocio with which they 
had been entertaining me. As I was the one 
supposed to have money, I would naturally 
be the chief object of attack, which made my 
position the more perilous. But this sudden 
fear which seemed to paralyze me at first, 
was followed by a bracing resolve to cope 
with these “devils” mentally. 

As I look back now upon the events of that 
day, I am puzzled to know how I got through 
it all without any serious harm to 1ay person. 
I am surprised also that I, who had been 
brought up to pray and to trust in divine 
help, forgot in the hour of real peril, all 
about “other help” and bent all my energies 
upon helping myself. 

But why did I not pray? Why did I not fall 
upon my knees to commit myself to God’s 
keeping? Perhaps it was because I was too 
much pre-occupied—too much in earnest to 
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take the time to pray „+ Perhaps my better 
instincts would not let me take refuge in 
words when something stronger was wanted. 
We may ask the good Lord not to burn our 
house, but when the house is actually on fire, 
water is better than prayer. Perhaps, again, 
I did not pray because of an instinctive feeling 
that this was a case of self-help or no help at 
all. Perhaps, again, there was a feeling in me, 
that if all the prayers I had offered in my life 
for divine protection 
could not save me 
now, neither would 
any new prayer I 
might offer æ Or, 
again, perhaps it was 
because I felt that if 
God really wanted to save me, He would not 
let me perish because I did not pray to Him 
just there and then. But the fact is that in 
the hour of positive and imminent peril— 
when face to face with death—I was too busy 
to pray. 

My mother, before I started on this journey, 
had made a bag for my valuables—watch and 
chain, etc.—and sewed it on my underflannels 
next to my body. But my money (all in gold 
coins) was in a snuff-box, and that again in 
a long silk purse. I was, of course, the better 
dressed of the three—with long boots which 
reached higher than my knees, a warm English 
broadcloth cloak reaching down to my ankles, 
and an Angora collarette, soft and snow-white, 
about my neck. 

My dear mother had also told me never to 
refuse anything to the brigands, should I be 
so unfortunate as to fall into their hands „t 
But I was loathe to part with the money in 
my purse, without which I would be left to 
perish on the highway. 

I rode ahead, and the others, with the baggage 
horse, followed me. When the two Kurdish 
riders who were advancing in our direction 
reached me, they saluted me very politely, 
saying, according to the custom of the country, 
“God be with you," to which I timidly returned 
the customary answer, “We are all in His 
keeping.” At the time it did not occur to me 
how absurd it was for both travelers and robbers 
to recommend each other to God while carrying 
fire-arms—the ones for attack, the others for 
defense s № 

Of course God never interfered to save an 
unarmed traveler from brigands—I say never, 
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for if He ever did, and could, He would do it 
always. But as we know, alas, too well, that 
hundreds and thousands have been robbed 
and cut in pieces by these Kurds, it would be 
reasonable to infer that God is indifferent s 
Of course, the strongly-armed travelers, as a 
rule, escape, thanks to their own courage and 
fire-arms. For, we ask again, if the Lord can 
save one, why not all? And if He can save all, 
but will not, does He not become as dangerous 
as the robbers? „% But really if God could do 
anything in the matter, He would reform the 
Kurds out of the land, or—out of the thieving 
business. I£ God is the unfailing police force 
in Christian lands, He is no police force in 
Mohammedan countries, at any rate. 

But think! throughout the Turkish realms, 
the phrase “God be with you” is repeated 
daily, a million times, if it is repeated once. And 
yet there is not a single case of demonstrable 
Divine protection extended to a wayfarer. The 
strong escape; the weak suffer. The whole land 
is like a den of thieves, and murders are as 
numerous as daily orisons. I am of the opinion 
that in countries where there is more security, 
there is less praying, and conversely, in the 
most prayerful country in the world there is 
the least security to life and property. 

Good reader, I speak plainly, not to offend you, 
but to replace your belief in “other help? by 
self-help. To explain the foolish beliefs which 
an ignorant and indolent clergy imposed upon 
our intelligence when we were too young or 
too weak to defend ourselves, is not a crime 
—it is a duty. We have no right to be reverent 
except toward what is true and just. Super- 
stition is stupid, and only cowards revere it. 
q But let me go on with the story. 

As the two mounted Kurds passed me by, 
they scanned me very closely—my costume, 
boots, furs, cap and so on. Then I heard them 
making inquiries of my driver about me— 
who I was, where was I going, and why I was 
going at all. My driver answered these inquiries 
as honestly as the circumstances permitted. 
Wishing us all again the protection of Allah, 
the Kurds spurred their horses and galloped 
away o& wt 

For a moment we began to breathe freely— 
but only for a moment, for as our horses neared 
the bridge we saw the Kurds following us. And 
before we reached the middle of the bridge 
over the river, one of the Kurds galloping 
up close to me laid his hand on my shoulders 
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and unceremoniously pulled me out of the 
saddle » At the same time he dismounted 
himself, while his partner remained on horse- 
back with his gun pointed squarely in my face, 
and threatening to kill me if I did not give him 
my money immediately. 

As soon as I could pick myself up from the 
ground I walked straight to the Kurd who sat 
in the saddle with his gun in my face, and 
patting his leg gently, told him that no one 
was more willing to part with his goods than 
I, and to prove it I dipped my hand into my 
pockets one by one, bringing out their contents 
and offering them to him. I saw at once that 
I had succeeded in persuading the Kurds that 
I was the most accommodating traveler they 
had ever captured æ Expecting no resistance 
from me, the Kurd put away his gun. When 
the other Kurd had relieved my companions 
of all their belongings, he approached me s 
Immediately I turned to him and told him that 
my mother, whose only son I was, had given 
me strict orders never to oppose the brave 
Kurds, or to refuse them anything in my 
possession. Thus saying, I began to unbutton 
my vest. 

“If you will only spare my life, for my mother’s 
sake," I said, “for the news of my death will 
surely kill her—I will gladly let you take all 
that I have.” 

Of course, from a theoretical point of view, I 
was not honest with the thieves. But I shall 
discuss that point later on. 

The Kurds, finding that I had no objection 
to being robbed, allowed me to search myself 
for them s What I wanted was to prevent 
them from putting their hands into my pockets, 
and this point I had gained by my apparent 
willingness to do it for them. I offered them 
every article I took out, explaining carefully 
the uses to which they could be put, but what 
the Kurds wanted was money and valuables 
—which I could not let them have. 

The robbers were now growing impatient ot 
They were morally certain I carried a purse, 
and yet they had not been able to locate it. 
Turning upon me fiercely, the Kurd who was 
doing the robbing let out a long string of oaths, 
in which the name of the deity played the 
principal part. In all;icountries the name of 
God figures as prominently;in&the curses as 
in the prayers of the people. With a mouthful 
of oaths, the Kurd who had dismounted accused 
me of hiding my money, warning me at the 
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same time with a blow on my back, of the 
consequences if I did not immediately hand 
over my purse to him. 

Then the Kurd seized me violently and began 
a minute search of my person, pinching and 
thumping me all over. 

I can never forget his savage grin when at 
last he found my purse, and grabbing it, with 
another oath, pulled it out of its hiding place. 
I have already described that my coins were 
all in a snuff-box hid away in my purse, 
hence, as soon as the robber had loosened 
the strings he took out the bor, held it in 
his left hand, while with his right he searched 
in the inner folds of the long purse. While he 
was running his fingers through the tortuous 
purse, I slipped mine into his left hand and, 
taking hold of the bor, I told him that I would 
not part with that little memento, as it was 
the dearest present I had received from my 
mother. So saying I carried the box into my 
pocket, emptied its contents in the twinkling 
of an eye, and then reproducing it, and still 
holding on to it as firmly as before, I declared 
with a touch of anger in my voice that he 
should at least leave me in possession of this 
little trinket. The Kurd, incensed at finding 
nothing in the purse which he kept shaking 
and fingering, snatched the box from my 
hand, opened it, and finding it as empty as 
the purse, flung it, with another oath, in the 
direction of the river. But it only fell on the 
edge of the water, which gave me a good 
excuse to run after it for a moment's relief 
from the fearful strain. 

When I returned I found the Kurd who had 
done the searching in the saddle again. Of 
course I hastened to say, “God be with you,” 
to them. But it seemed they had not finished 
with us as yet. 

“Are you Moslems or Christians?” inquired 
one of the Kurds, to my companions. | 
“We are all Moslems, by Allah,” they said. 
9 Іа Turkey you are not supposed to speak 
the truth unless you say “by Allah,” which 
means “by God.” 

At that time Turkey was at war with Russia, 
and the lawless Kurds made no ado about 
killing a Christian or two, to help the cause 
of the Sultan. 

Of course it was not true that I was a follower 
of Mahomet. My companions told the Kurds 
a falsehood about me, which I did not correct. 
When I reached my destination many of my 


co-religionists declared that I had denied Christ 
by allowing the Kurds to think I was a Moslem. 
9 To this day my conscience has never troubled 
me for helping, by my silence, to deceive the 
Kurds about my religion. In withholding the 
truth from these would-be assassins I was doing 
them no evil, but protecting the most sacred 
rights of man, the Kurd’s included. Here was 
an instance in which silence was golden. But 
I would not hesitate, any moment, to mislead 
a thief or a murderer, by speech as well as by 
silence. If it is right to kill the murderer in 
self-defense, it is right to deny him also the 
truth. He who resorts to brute force forfeits 
his claims to moral considerations. 

“You should have told the truth and left the 
rest to God,” said a Philadelphia Quaker to 
me, to whom I had related my adventure with 
the brigands. 

Oh, dear! If I had, there would not have been 
anything left of me to leave to God! 

I have told this story to show that dependence 
upon the supernatural makes weaklings of 
men. There would have been no civilization 
in the world if people had not stopped praying 
and begun thinking. Why create safe-guards, 
provide means of defense—why build bridges, 
invent machinery, discover steam, and learn 
to control the forces of nature, if all that is 
necessary is to pray to God, and He will divide 
the waters for us, send us quails from the sea 
and manna from the skies? 

Not until we learn that the only bread we can 
eat is the bread produced by human labor, and 
that without labor there will be positively no 
bread to eat, even if there were a thousand 
Gods to pray to, shall we learn that Human 
Labor is the only Providence. Can prayer take 
us across the ocean without sail or steam? 
Can we tunnel a mountain or span a stream 
or raise a crop with prayer alone? » I know 
prayer and a boat will take us across the sea, 
but is it not true that while a boat can cross 
the sea without prayer, prayer cannot without 
a boat? ` 

If we all prayed very hard could we dispense 
with schools and colleges, or get our education 
without labor or study? 

Will prayer take the place of physical exercise 
and fresh air? Will it protect a house against 
lightning? Then why are churches struck by 
lightning? If our questions appear absurd, is 
it our fault or the fault of the proposition so 
pompously paraded that “whatever we ask 
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of God in prayer, it will be given unto us?" 
Do we get our daily bread because we beg for 
it? Then why is there any poverty in the world? 
When it rains is it in answer to prayer? Then 
why does it rain on the sands of Sahara or the 
watery wilderness of unbeaten seas? And when 
it does not rain, is that too in answer to prayer? 
I know how present-day orthodoxy, honey- 
combed with heresy, protests against praying 
for material ends »* But the Bible is close at 
hand, and let us quote 
just one passage 
from it: 

*Now Elias was a 
man of like passions 
ав we are: and he 
prayed that it might 
not rain, and it rained not for a period of 
three years and six months, and the earth 
gave not forth its fruits." 

We congratulate ourselves that the race of 
Eliases is extinct. 

“То pray for private ends is meanness and 
theft," wrote Emerson. But take away private 
ends, and who would pray? .* Is it not more 
religious to abstain from suggesting to God 
what He should do and what He should not do? 
Ч How can God tell what kind of weather or 
harvests to give, if the prayers of the churches 
can change His plans? And 1f they cannot, why 
pray? How can God tell whether the Japanese 
or the Russians will win, if it all depends on 
which side will pray the hardest? But if it does 
not, why pray? 

Was it not Kant who said that to ask God to 
do right was superfluous; to ask Him to do 
wrong was an impertinence? If this is so, then 
think of the amount of time which could be 
put to better use than in urging God to do this 
or not to do that. 

But 1f prayer cannot do the impossible, what 
is it good for? We can attend to the possible 
ourselves X .»* 

If a man falls into a well, not too deep for him 
to crawl or climb out of, he will do so without 
asking for help—human or divine. But tf he 
finds the well too deep, he will cry for help s 
If any human being hears his cry he will be 
pulled out, but if his cry is not heard by any 
human being—will God hear him? Is there a 
single instance on record, say, during theflast 
two thousand years—of God ever pulling а 
man out of a well in answer to prayer? 

I went to church once. I knew the minister. 


HE school teachers have to do their 
work every day at certain hours, and 
then dedicate the results to Time ot o& . vt 


He said in his sermon that if we had faith 
we would move mountains. I do not think 
he meant real mountains, though he added, 
“With God there is nothing impossible. 
After the sermon I said to him: “Of course 
you believe what you said about faith?" 
*Indeed I do," he answered. * Why, then, 
did you take up a collection, and tell the 
people that the work of the church was 
suffering for lack of funds?" Q“You don't 
expect us to run this 
establishment with- 
out money, do you?" 
he said. 

I did not, any more 
than did he. But why 
did he say there was 
nothing impossible with God—that faith was 
enough, when without money all the faith in 
the world could not keep his church or any 
church open for a day? And a good many 
churches have gone to the wall, not for lack 
of faith, but for lack of funds. Does religion, 
then, mean rhetoric? 

А business firm cannot get along without 
money any more than а church, but you 
never hear the former pretend that it is 
prayer that keeps it supplied with funds st 
The church, on the other hand, has to make 
appeal to Almighty God, and move heaven 
and earth, and whatever else there is, to 
raise just enough to subsist on. Is that a 
proof of the efficacy of prayer? 

Many liberal Christians who admit the folly 
of praying for any particular thing, insist, 
nevertheless, that it is well to pray. Not 
because God is going to give us what we 
ask for—but the mere asking for it, the 
attitude of prayer, is elevating, they say. 
But if it is the prayerful attitude that counts, 
does it make any difference who we pray to or 
what we pray about? 

If a man quivers, it is argued, what matters 
what he quivers at. Accordingly, a fetich, a 
withered bone, a brittle bit of glass, anything 
that can put him in a pious frame of mind 
should answer the purpose è All that is 
necessary is to believe your relic or rosary 
divine „5 3t 

And to keep people in a prayerful mood, that 
is to say, given to “quivering,” they must 
be kept ignorant, credulous, dependent. For 
the less they can think the more they will 
pray and quiver. 
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Phillip of Spain, one of the worst and most 
ignorant of rulers, always was in a prayerful 
mood. He was forever “quivering” before 
the images of Madonnas, and kissing the 
crucifix with paroxysms of piety. 

The self-respecting mood, is it not infinitely 
healthier than the prayerful mood? 

Is not independence better than humility? 

But all this goes to prove that fetich worship 
is still with us. What did the savage do when 
he was in peril? s He kissed his amulet or 
repeated the charmed words taught him by 
his priests s What does the Christian do 
to-day when he wants a favor? He falls on 
his knees, and repeats a string of phrases 
Aves and Pater-Nosters, et cetera. To say the 
six-syllabled charm three hundred thousand 
times in the course of one’s lifetime was the 
highest aspiration of the Buddhist. Om Mani 
Padme Houm—the most glorious jewel of 
the lotus—Amen. In China and Japan we 
meet with a shorter form of this invocation 
—Amitabha Buddha—Save us, O Buddha t 
In the streets of the cities, in the crowded 
mart, in the country lanes, at the windows 
of the houses—everywhere, the traveler finds 
the lips of the people forever moving and 
murmuring *Amitabha Buddha”—Save us, 
O Buddha. 

On the shores of the Bosphorus, as in all 
Mohammedan countries, the prayer la Illa 
Allah is repeated from the housetops and 
the minarets, in the mosques, in the bazaars, 
in the kiosks—wherever there is a bended 
knee on a rug or a face turned toward 
Mecca. It is one unbroken murmur girdling 
the Mohammedan world—la Ша Allah — 
“There is but one God.” 

For the same purpose they have invented 
in the Orient what is known as the “prayer 
barrel,” or “prayer wheel.” At the doors 
of the houses in the Orient you will find 
these revolving caskets to which everybody 
as he enters or as he leaves is expected to 
give a twirl, While you are sleeping the 
winds keep shaking the barrel for you. We 
know, also, that the Jews carry out literally 
the words of the Bible which says, “Thou 
shalt write them upon the posts of thy house 
and on thy gates.” Accordingly these people 
have a hollow reed or pipe in which there is 
a parchment bearing inscriptions from the 
Bible, among others Shaddai, one of the 
names of God. This is introduced in the 
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wall to the right of the door, and as the 
Jew goes out or comes in, he touches this 
spot with his finger, and then kisses it, 
whispering at the same time the words, 
*Preserve me," which, of course, helps to 
keep him in a prayerful mood all day. 

The Turks pray formally five times a day. 
The mosque is never closed, and the name 
of Allah is ever on the wing. 

Catholics pray oftener and more fervently 
than Protestants „& More prayers ascend to 
heaven from Ireland than from Scotland— 
from Spain than from Switzerland. 

Is there, then, more morality, more humanity, 
more culture and prosperity, more happiness, 
where there is more praying? 

Do the nations who depend most upon other 
help have better harvests, better homes, better 
schools, better governments? 

Was the printing press, the steam engine, the 
mariner’s compass, given to man in answer 
to prayer? Was liberty, political and religious, 
handed down to us from heaven? Was it the 
priest’s prayers which secured for us freedom 
of conscience? 

In the countries of Europe, prayer has not 
prevented, though it certainly has postponed, 
the development of our own manhood, because 
we have virtually renounced our trust in “other 
help” by giving our consent to the dictum that 
“God only helps those who help themselves,” 
which, if it means anything, means that man 
makes his own destiny. 

“Prayer,” said Emerson, again, “is a disease 
of the intellect." Nay, dear teacher! it is more: 
it is the paralysis of hand and head, making it 
impossible for the mind to originate, or for the 
will to do and dare! 

Do not pray. Think! 

Do not beg. Labor! 


OUT a month after I arrived at my 

destination, I received a letter from my 
mother, to whom the driver, upon his return, 
had related my adventure with the Kurds. In 
this letter my mother claimed that it was her 
prayers which had saved me from the brigands. 
Sancta Simplicitas! 


Plantations change weeds into roses, and the 
forbears of all the products of our greenhouses 
and gardens, once grew in hedge-rows or open 
fields, choked up by unkind competition or 
trampled beneath the feet of the heedless. 
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Marriage and Divorce 
By Jacob Beilhart 


e BY ARDINAL GIBBONS writes on 


“Marriage and Divorce” in a 
recent issue of a Popular Maga- 
zine X ot 
If this master mind wrote on any 
other than a religious subject I 
would not think of attempting 
to criticise him, and while I 
consider him an honest man 
in his religious views, yet I see 
a he does not begin his subject 
on “Marriage and Divorce” as 
he would any subject on which 
his church had not passed its opinion. 
It is strange indeed how a mind that is free 
to reason and get at the root of any scientific 
subject, and reason from effect back to cause 
with precision, becomes so warped and blind 
the instant the subject taken up is one on 
which the church has settled matters. 
Why should not the church settle the problem 
of marriage and divorce? Is it not entirely to 
her advantage to settle it in her own way? 
What would become of the sacredness of the 
church if people were allowed to look to Nature 
and Nature’s God for evidence as to what they 
should do, instead of asking the church what 
is right or wrong for them? 
What would the Clergy and Priesthood do if 
people really found out that they could get close 
enough to their God to settle all differences 
between their lower and higher natures, and 
instead of keeping up a constant warfare 
between the two, they could establish peace 
and give both natures a right to express at 
the proper time, and Law would be fulfilled? 
I say, what would become of the army of non- 
producing men who are keeping the people in 
ignorance of Nature and her Laws, making 
them believe that they have a wicked, sinful 
nature constantly with them, and that this 
nature is evil, and God hates it, and only as 
they confess their guilt and observe certain 
rules established by the church can they hope 
to be saved? 
It is not supposed that a man, not even a 
Priest or a Cardinal, will talk away his own 
vocation .% It is not human to expect it of 
them. If the Priests and Clergy should set 
about to find the best solution for man’s 
problem in Life, they might find it in a 
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short time, and if the truth were told and 
an example set by teachers, many would 
see and be glad to obey. 

But alas! there is one thing which is of more 
value than the deliverance of man from the 
chains of selfishness which ignorance binds 
about him. That one thing is pre-eminently 
above all else. That one thing must exist at 
all cost to everything else. What is it? It is the 
institution of the church. It is an institution 
with many offices to fill. It is like a great 
train with many coaches and many seats in 
each coach; there are always many persons 
ready to ride and occupy a seat .% Let the 
common people be content to be used as the 
rails, or the ties, or the road-bed, or even the 
fuel that furnishes the power that propels 
the great train along, but the church must 
stand, for that is the only place we come in 
at ot You don’t expect the ward heelers and 
politicians to abolish political offices when their 
party is in power— What are they working for? 
9 Well, says the Cardinal—* Every law has its 
occasional inconveniences, and I admit that 
the law absolutely prohibiting divorce may 
sometimes appear rigorous and cruel." 

What is gained by enforcing a law which is 
admitted as “both rigorous and cruel?” Is 
any one made happier? Any one given greater 
satisfaction? Any one made better? Does the 
granting of a divorce to a person, allowing 
them to separate from one with whom they 
no longer enjoy life, make any one worse? 
Would the refusal to grant such a right to 
separate make any one happier? s Would 
enforced cohabitation and bringing children 
into the world without the influence of Love, 
or even attraction, better the world either 
spiritually, mentally or physically? Ask your 
stock breeder, for he knows the law and is 
not prejudiced by religion. It happened to be 
to his interest to discover the law, while it is 
to the religionist's interest not to discover it. 
The former would starve to death if he acted 
on the suggestion of the priest or clergy. 

Yes, it is better for the church in several ways 
to keep men and women in ignorance of the 
laws of sex, and force them to bring children 
into the world under the least favorable 
conditions, for such children will need all 
the machinery the church has to take care 
of their sins, and these children, mis-begotten, 
will use up all the charity that the church 
can give and take credit for. These children 
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will need priests to whom they may confess 
their crimes ere the electric button is pressed 
or the trap is sprung. I know of no better way 
for the church to keep up its eristence and 
make business for itself than to enforce by 
law all the conditions which produce inferior 
children, for how could a church show its 
superior goodness if it did not keep men and 
women sinning and forgiving them for a 
consideration! 

It reminds me of a little experience I had 
about fifteen years ago at the sanitarium at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, where I was taking 
а course in professional nursing. I had been 
preaching for the Seventh Day Adventists 
for a few years and felt a desire to be more 
useful to my people and serve them in some 
more tangible way than only to talk to them. 
So the Brethren said that I might go to their 
institution of healing and become a professional 
nurse. This seemed good, &o I went. 

After a year there I had become convinced that 
the Bible taught us that Jesus healed people 
by faith, and that healing was one of His main 
doctrines He left for the church, and as with 
me believing a thing is to live it, I began in 
a small way to heal people by faith. I saw the 
outcome of my position in that institution 
of several hundred sick people, even though 
I might succeed in healing a few, so I called 
on the authorities and told them they had 
better let me off so that I might go away, as I 
no longer believed in their method of healing 
(I had signed a contract to work for two 
years for my board while they made of me 
a professional nurse.) They did not see the 
danger ahead, so would not let me off. After 
three cases had been healed after the formula 
given in James, 2:14, and the patients began 
to hear of it, I suddenly became the one person 
the patients wanted to see. It had created a 
new hope that they might be healed also jt 
Now the board of directors realized what might 
be, so I was visited and told to desist and cease 
my healing. The directors failed to convince 
me that it was more important to keep up an 
institution established for the purpose of doing 
& thing than to do that thing in a better way 
without the institution, so Dr. Kellog called 
me to his private office and tried to show me 
my errors. “You believe in our church and 
its teaching, do you not? Our church teaches 
that this is God's ordained institution for 
healing the sick." “Yes, I am interested in 
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healing the sick,” said I. “Well, don't you 
see that if you carry your work on to any 
great extent and heal people who come here 
to stay and take treatments for months; if 
you heal them at once they will go home 
and not need our treatments, and how can we 
support this institution if people don't remain 
here for some time and pay us money? God 
can't run such an institution without money, 
and it is God's institution, and we are doing 
God’s work when we help the institution.” 
I saw his point. The light was breaking upon 
my mind. The sick were a necessity, so keep 
them sick as long as they will stand for it; 
to heal them all entirely would be to abolish 
the institution and that would not do, for it was 
of God. I said “let me go ere I spoil God's insti- 
tution by doing that which the institution must 
not do, else it wili put itself out of business." 
9 By all means keep up enforced child bearing 
by parents not mated by Nature's law, for 
woe is the institution of the church if we 
give children a chance to be born into the 
world under natural and perfect conditions, 
for surely these children will think, and they 
will love their fellow men, and they will have 
the audacity to question the things which 
have been, and even be bold enough to try to 
make their peace with their own God without 
hiring somebody specially prepared for that 
purpose. I do not charge these people with 
deliberately directing their campaign against 
the good of the race but I do say they are 
doing it just as effectively ав though each 
step were thought out beforehand and the 
plot laid for this specific purpose. 
It resolves itself into a question of the church 
on one side, and common sense, Nature and 
man's evolution, on the other. We know who 
has always won the victory; we know who 
always comes around about a hundred years 
after Nature and evolution have won a fight, 
which was resisted to the very last ditch by 
the church and then says—You owe all your 
progress to the influence of the Church. 
In the article referred to, the Cardinal mentions 
the fact that the church has delivered woman 
and set her on high. 
There's no use to take it seriously, for Nature 
always carries her point. The church causes 
evolution in the same way the mother causes 
her boy to eat jam—by telling him he must not. 
» 
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Ungleaned Corners 
By Thomas Dreier 


mm O DOWN the ages of mixed night 
Ss] BEA and day there comes to us, like 
{+ a breath out of autumn harvest 
fields, the story of Ruth. And 
F1 back of this woman, with her 
sweetness and goodness and loy- 
alty, stands Boaz—Boaz, who 
instructed the reapers to drop 
a little of the golden grain pur- 
posely, so that Ruth's gleanings 
4 might be greater. In the fields of 
business there are many Ruths, 
and who dares say that the 
ancient Boaz was the last of his race! Every 
day in business fields are men, and women, 
too, who are dropping golden grain purposely, 
and many there be who leave ungleaned little 
corners for those who have no fields of their 
own. Always will there be men who, like Boaz, 
desire to give of their great wealth to those who, 
like Ruth, must be content with the gleanings. 
Selfishness is dying out. Love which sweetens 
the business of barter is coming into its own. 
Those who have great thoughts, great ideas, 
great suggestions, are anxious to share with 
others. No longer is the golden grain gathered 
by the few and stored away in mental barns, 
for men have learned that that only which is 
given away, is really kept. You remember the 
character in Ibsen's *Rosmersholm" who 
spent his life storing his mind with the 
riches of the ages, but who gave nothing 
out. You remember, too, that when at last 
he desired to open his chest and give to his 
brothers in the world, there was nothing there 
for him to give. All his riches were flown. And 
so it is with all of us a Only those who give, 
keep. True greatness comes only from great 
giving. Boaz lives because he instructed the 
reapers to drop some of the golden grain pur- 
posely so that Ruth might glean it, and the 
little corners were left to her also .% In this 
department from time to time I shall play 
the part of Ruth and glean from the field of 
the composite Boaz of business a little of the 
golden grain which is let fall purposely. 


T was a so-called uneducated farmer boy 
who last summer startled the scientific 
world with his knowledge of astronomy. Over 
the wires flashed the news of the discovery 
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of * The Mellish comet." Who is Mellish? came 
the query. I went to find out » I found him 
sitting in an office in Washburn Observatory 
in Madison, Wisconsin. Busy was he over some 
figures. Was this youngster Mellish? He said 
he was, but acted as if that made no difference. 
Such things 
“—аз Name and Fame and Blame and Shame, 
What are they all?—Mere Talk and idle Whim.” 

He agreed with Omar, although Omar to him 
had never lived. 

Mellish was born and raised on a little farm 
near Madison. He had attended the country 
school—when he did not have to work at home. 
But he had the Study Habit. Besides he was, 
what some folks who did not understand, called 
queer. He was not like other boys „э Instead of 
playing, “Run, sheep, run,” and “Pom, pom, 
pull away," he stayed around the house all 
alone and made things. The stars attracted 
him. He wanted to know them and read the 
meaning of their winking. A little hand tele- 
Scope came into his hands. For a time it suf- 
ficed. Then he bought one, after long saving, 
which cost him two dollars and ninety-nine 
cents. This also passed away. A catalogue was 
sent for. Two hundred dollars for a telescope! 
Of course ’t was worth it, but a youngster on 
a forty acre farm could not hope to own it „5 
But Mellish had been reading and studying. 
He had discovered that if you rub two pieces 
of glass together, one will become concave and 
the other convex .» He would make his own 
telescope. He must have been, like Spinoza, 
God-intoxicated. So he bought two pieces of 
glass, six inches thick. It took almost all his 
savings. Then he spent the entire winter grind- 
ing away patiently, so patiently, so lovingly. 
€ At last it was finished. The boy made it all. 
And, at four o' clock one morning after months 
of watching, he saw a misty white thing cross 
his field » He knew that part of the heavens, 
and he knew that moving white thing did not 
belong there. A comet! A comet! Calmly he 
went to his friends at Washburn Observatory. 
Professor Comstock believed the story. A wire 
carried the message across the continent. The 
next morning came a wire from Harvard say- 
ing their instrument had also picked up that 
comet .% s 

Mellish borrowed some more books and went 
home to the farm. A few months later he dis- 
covered another comet—a bigger one „+ This 
was dignified with a name, and the name was 
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that of the farmer boy. Throughout the world 
of astronomers his name was known. But the 
boy is still on the farm, his nightly dreams 
scattered through with stars. Folks who seem 
to know say that Mellish will one day rank with 
the leaders in his profession. 

Can he fail to win? Can he keep from being 
great? I think not. He may not rank high 
as а conversationalist, and it is certain he 
never will be *a hail fellow well met,? but he 
will some day rank as a man among men in 
his own line of work. His power of concen- 
tration, his earnestness, his self-denial for his 
work, his industry, his patience, his perse- 
verance, his firm belief in himself, his love for 
his skies and his stars, and his great simplicity 
—why, his very self is made up of sparkling 
Stars ok № 


S I sat here the other day thinking of the 

men who had preached the greatest ser- 
mons of all time, and of generals who had 
issued commands which changed the destiny 
of nations, it came to me, like a silver flash 
across the blue, that the greatest command 
and the greatest sermon was given to us by 
Christ when he said: “Love one another.” 
And it came to me, also, that the greatest 
sermons are not always the longest and that 
the greatest commands are not given with an 
accompaniment of hissing bullets and bleeding 
dead »t If all nations, all governments, all 
churches, all individuals, would only obey 
that one command of “Love one another,” 
human misery and suffering would vanish 
like the morning mist before the sun. The 
pages of history are strewn with stories of 
the wrecks of institutions, political and ecclesi- 
astical, whose builders had laid the foundation 
stones with the mortar of hate. Politicians and 
preachers who would redeem the world, and 
win for the majority that true happiness which 
has somehow given them the slip, can never 
do it by the calling of names and the fomenting 
of strife 9 The truth of the saying of Christ 
stands out like the sun at noon time. It is only 
the great lover that earns great happiness. In 
the world of business, where the clink of the 
coins drowns so much of the finer things of 
life, Love is daily entering in. Talks with busy 
men every day discover this. It is only the man 
who loves himself truly, who loves his business, 
who loves his employes, above whose sign may 
be placed the word SUCCESS. 
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If let alone no man would become insane on 
religious topics, for the religion he would 
evolve would be one of joy, laughter, love; not 
one of misery and horror. 
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Illusion 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


AR 

I abhor, 
And yet how sweet 
The sound along the marching street 
Of drum and fife! And I forget 
Wet eyes of widows, and forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchery without a soul. 


Without a soul—save this bright drink 
Of heady music, sweet as death; 
And even my peace a-biding feet 
Go marching with the marching street: 
For yonder, yonder, goes the fife, 
And what care I for human life? 


The tears fill my astonished eyes, 
And my full heart is like to break; 
And yet ’t is all embannered lies, 

A dream those little drummers make. 


O, it is wickedness to clothe 

Yon hideous grinning thing that stalks 
Hidden in music, like a queen 

That in a garden of glory walks, 

Till good men love the thing they loathe! 


Art, thou hast many infamies, 

But not an infamy like this. 

O, snap the fife, and still the drum, 
And show the monster as she is. 


Ф 
Forces work effciently only when unhurried 


Кы 
Jarrain does not mean teaching 
people to know what they do not know. 
It means teaching them to behave as they do 
not behave. It is not teaching the youth the 
shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers and 
then leaving them to turn their arithmetic to 
roguery and their literature to lust. It is, on the 
contrary, training them into the perfect exercise 
and kingly continence of their bodies and souls. 
It is a painful, continual, and difficult work, to 
be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, 
by precept and by praise, but above all, by 

example.— John Ruskin. 
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) iN HE world’s supply of coal will 
P be exhausted, at the present 
rate of consumption, in two 
hundred years. 
The supply of iron will be gone 
in one hundred years. 
Three-fourths of the oil-wells 
in Pennsylvania that once pro- 
duced, are now dry. 
A hundred years ago whale 
oil was the one illuminant. 
In Eighteen Hundred and Fifty- 
nine Colonel Drake in digging 
deep for salt “struck ile.” 
In Eighteen Seventy-six, Edison sent a current 
of electricity through a vacuum, and thereby 
confounded the Solons who declared there 
could be no light without combustion, and 
no combustion without oxygen. Edison got 
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Methinks it would be a fine thing to be a great artist but 
it would be a finer thing still to bea Great Man.—Beefhoven 
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his light without either, and thereby proved 
that light was a form of energy, and that 
energy was transmutable into light, heat or 
power o& o 

Petroleum is a deposit—or poetically, it is 
stored up fish oil. You empty the pocket and 
exhaust the supply. But electricity is elemental 
and indestructible. We use it over and over, 
and like water it traverses earth, trees, animals, 
clouds and comes back again to do our bidding. 
€ Water is the natural mate of electricity. They 
go together. Franklin with his kite and key, 
coaxing from the skies the secret of electricity, 
could only work in a thunder storm. 
Electricity has only one love and that is water. 
And this love is reciprocated. 

The children of this mating are the arts, 
industries, the homes, factories, parks, the 
ships that sail on the sea, sending out their 
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search lights, and receiving and sending wire- 
less messages—all are born of negative and 
positive attractions—wool, if you please, rubbed 
on amber. 

Aye, man himself is an amphibian that has 
learned at last to breathe in the air. The begin- 
ning of every life is an unseen aqueous germ, 
vitalized by a saline solution carrying an 
electric current, liberated by contact. 

Man’s body is ninety per cent water, and he 
dies only because his arteries fail to retain 
their fluidity so as to be good natural conductors. 
9 So there you have it: The supply of iron is 
all in sight, and the building of the future will 
have to be of materials that are at hand. The 
wood is gone, but rock is plentiful. The rocks 
of the Grand Canon could rebuild the cities of 
the world, and then the quarry would not be 
really opened. 

The building material of the future will be 
concrete. The Egyptians knew the secret of 
concrete, and it died with them. They built 
their pyramids and colossi of mixed cement. 
We are now re-discovering this inexhaustible 
building material. Take courage. 

Iron rusts. : 
Wood rots. But boats are now being made of 
paper, and so are car wheels. 

But concrete next to bronze, is not touched 
by the tooth of time. 

The mountains, rock-ribbed and lasting as the 
sun, are nothing but concrete—God’s concrete 
—mixed, melted and smelted by heat, pressure 
and time. 

Man can supply the heat and pressure, and he 
can eliminate the question of time and make 
granite in a day. Gneiss, feldspar, marble, 
quartz, granite, are the accidents of energy. 
Mind—human mind—has now evolved so that 
man, in degree, controls Nature. 

And the way he controls Nature is by working 
with her, never against her. 

So man can make pyramids—he can remove 
mountains. He can crumble mountains to dust, 
transport them to distant points and there 
reconstruct them s But in the making of 
concrete, water is an absolute necessity. Heat 
applied to water liberates energy, and this was 
the principle that fashioned the hills and gave 
form to the mountains. The mighty mixing and 
explosive power of heat and water is creative. 
Creation comes from the currents of electricity 
exploded by contacts—attraction and revul- 
sion, positive and negative, but always and 


forever the germ of the unseen, only becomes 
visible when bathed into life by water, and 
vitalized by a shock. Well do we speak of “the 
waters of life.” 

And so we get the keystone of this argument— 
there can be no concrete without water. 
Water is man's most valuable asset. 

To conserve our water supply we must plant 
trees yt № 

Drought and flood follow each other with 
deadly precision on the treeless plains. 

On the plains the water falls in torrents, tears 
up the soil, runs with violence across the 
surface and does its work of destruction as it 
rushes madly to its mother, the sea. 

But where there are trees the rain falls on the 
leaves and branches and trickles to the earth. 
It is held back, restrained, made sane and 
useful yt „№ 

It sinks gently into the satisfied earth, holds the 
leaves and twigs on the surface of the ground 
until they become soil and are fit for the 
planting of the seed. 

Then all they need is to be tickled by a hoe to 
laugh a harvest. 

To save ourselves as a people we must do three 
things: 

1.—Cease running sewerage—nitrogen—into 
the sea, but wisely use it. 

2.—Conserve our water supply. 

3.— Plant trees and guard our forests. 

These three things are really one, for to have 
beautiful and thrifty trees we must have animal 
nitrogen æ X 

To prevent the waste of water by floods we 
must have trees. 

The power used in mixing concrete, the 
building material of the future, will come 
from electricity. 

Our good friends who are fighting to preserve 
the natural beauties of Niagara are engaged 
in a hopeless task. As a beautiful place for 
astonishing bridal couples, Niagara is doomed. 
@ The excursion will run, but it will be to 
see a beauty, vaster far, and more bewil- 
dering than this sheet of water, hastening on 
the dictum of the Late Sir Isaac Newton, to 
Lake Ontario. 

Before the coal is gone we must learn to 
harness this energy and transmute it into 
heat and light, and а power whicb, without 
dirt, ashes or smoke, will do the work of five 
million men and as many women. 

To preserve our Illinois prairie with its waving 
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blue upland grass and forests of rosin weed, 
used to be my ambition. But now Illinois has 
been placed under the dominion of the plow, 
her prairies help feed the world, and have 
more than once staved off starvation in India, 
and kept hunger at bay in Russia. 
Niagara and all of our other great water ways 
will be used, of necessity, for the purposes of 
creation—light, heat and power with all the 
comforts, conveniences and luxuries that man 
needs for his mental and spiritual unfoldment. 
9 Niagara Falls will not be really worth visiting 
until the cunning of man's brain has utilized 
every horse-power of that falling weight, not 
for the Glory of God, but for the Service of Man. 
Ч I fasten my faith to the Sons of Jove. 

*® 
The man who suggested that at the close of 
his present term of office, Theodore Roosevelt 
should be placed on the Bench of the Supreme 
Court has been sent to Bloomingdale. 

E d 

9) SƏN Germany, the land of philos- 

Mb (7 ophy, when the savants sail into 
a sea of doubt, some one cries, 
“Back to Kant!” 
In America, when professed 
democracy grows ambitious 
and grasping, and evolves a 
lust for power, men say, “Back 
to Jefferson!” 
In business, when employer 
forgets employee, and both 
forget their better manhood, we 
say, “Back to Robert Owen!” 
Ч We will not go back to Robert Owen—we 
will go on to Robert Owen, for his philosophy 
is still in the vanguard. 
Robert Owen was a business man. His first 
intent was to attain a practical success. He 
produced the article and sold it at a profit. 
In this operation of taking raw material and 
manufacturing it into forms of use and beauty, 
from the time the seed was planted in the 
ground on up to the consumer who purchased 
the finished fabric and wove it—Owen believed 
that all should profit, that all should be made 
happier by every transaction. 
That is to say, Robert Owen believed that a 
business transaction where both sides do not 
make money is immoral. 
There is a legal maxim, still cited in the courts, 
“Caveat emptor"—let the buyer beware. 
For this maxim Robert Owen had no respect. 
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He scorned the thought of selling a man 
something the man did not want; or of selling 
an article for anything excepting exactly what 
it was; or of exacting a price for it, by hook or 
crook, beyond its value. 

Robert Owen believed in himself, and in his 
product, and he believed in the people. He was 
a democratic optimist. He had faith in the 
demos; and the reason was that his estimate 
of the people was formed by seeing into his 
own heart. He realized he was a part of the 
people and he knew that he wanted nothing 
for himself which the world could not have on 
the same terms. He looked into the calm depths 
of his own heart and he saw that he hated 
tyranny, pretence, vice, hypocrisy, extravagance 
and untruth. He knew in the silence of his own 
soul, that he loved harmony, health, industry, 
reciprocity, truth, and helpfullness. His desire 
was to benefit mankind, and to help himself 
by helping others. 

Therefore, he concluded that the source of all 
life being the same, he was but a sample of the 
average man, and all men would, if not intim- 
idated and repressed, desire what he desired. 
9 When physically depressed through lack of 
diversified exercise, bad air, or wrong condi- 
tions, he realized that his mind was apt to be 
at war, not only with its best self, but with any 
person who chanced to be near »% From this 
he argued that all departures in society were 
occasioned by wrong physical conditions, and 
in order to get a full and free expression of the 
Divine Mind, of which we are all reflectors 
or mediums, our bodies must have a right 
environment o& è 

To get this right environment became the 
chief business and study of his life. 

To think that a man who always considers 
“the other fellow? should be a great success 
in a business way is to us more or less of a 
paradox. “Keep your eye on Number One,” 
we advise the youth intent on success. “Take 
care of yourself," say the bucolic Solons 
when we start on a little journey. And “Self- 
preservation is the first law of life," declare 
the wise ones. 

And yet we know that the man who thinks 
only of himself, acquires the distrust of the 
whole community. He sets in motion forces 
that work against him, and he has thereby 
created a handicap that blocks him at every 
step o^ .* 

Robert Owen was one of those quiet wise men 
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who win the confidence of men, and thereby 
siphon to themselves all good things. That the 
psychology of success should have been known 
to this man in Seventeen Hundred and Ninety, 
we might call miraculous, were not the mirac- 
ulous the natural. 

These were troublesome times when Robert 
Owen entered trade. The French Revolution 
was on, and its fires lit up, also, the intellectual 
sky of the whole world. The Colonies had been 
lost to England; it 

was a time of tu- 
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giving pennies to all beggars, shillings to poor 
widows, and loaves of bread to big families 
living in rickety tenements. The Dickens idea 
of betterment was the priestly plan of dole. 
Dickens did not know that indiscriminate alms- 
giving pauperized humanity, and never did he 
supply the world a glimpse of a man like Robert 
Owen whose charity was something more than 
palliation „% o& ` 
Robert Owen was born in decent poverty, of 
parents who knew 
the simple, beautiful 


mult in Threadneedle 
Street; the armies of 
the world were lying 


Men are under the domain of Natural Law 
as much as bees. Men succeed only by work- 
ing with other men and for other men .* s .*% 


and necessary virtues 
of industry, sobriety 
and ecomony. Where 


on their arms await- 

ing orders. And out 

of this great unrest emerged Robert Owen, 
handsome, intelligent, honest, filled with a holy 
zeal to help himself by helping humanity. 


OBERT OWEN was born at Newtown, 

Wales, in Seventeen Hundred and 
Seventy-one. After being away from his native 
village for many years, he returned, as did 
Shakespeare—and as have so many other 
successful men—and again made the place of 
his boyhood the home of his old age. Owen 
died in the house in which he was born. His 
body was buried in the same grave where 
sleeps the dust of his father and mother. 
During the eighty-seven years of his life he 
accomplished many things, and taught the 
world lessons which it has not yet memorized. 
Ч In point of time, Robert Owen seems to 
have been the world's first Business Man. 
Private business was to him a public trust. 
He was a creator, a builder, an economist, an 
educator, a humanitarian. He got his education 
from his work, at his work, and strove through- 
out his long life to make it possible for others 
to do the same. 
He believed in the Divinity of Business. He 
anticipated Emerson by saying, *Commerce 
consists in making things for people who need 
them, and carrying them from where they are 
plentiful to where they are wanted." 
Every economist should be a humanitarian; 
and every humanitarianshould be an economist. 
Ч Charles Dickens writing in Eighteen Hundred 
and Sixty, puts forth Scrooge, Carker and 
Bumball as economists. When Dickens wanted 
to picture ideal business men he gave us the 
Cheeryble Brothers, men with soft hearts, 
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this son got his hun- 

ger for books, and 

his restless desire for achievement we do not 

know. Не was a business genius, and from genius 

no cottage is safe—castles are usually immune. 
E d 


The great man in business is one who gets 
other people to do his work. 


$ 
GY FSS HE Quakers are right—a paid 
MD 4l ND priesthood is a superfluity. Not 
only that, but it is a menace. 
1) | Let any man who has a message, 
E, give it. The things the worker 
says are simple, limpid, lucid, 
plain and easily understood „% 
They can be confirmed by our 
experiences. Susanna Wesley, 
mother of seventeen children, 
had something to say, so had 
Ann Lee, Elizabeth Fry and 
Benjamin Franklin. They had 
lived. Would n't you walk a hundred miles to 
hear Shakespeare, Beethoven or Stradivarius 
preach? I want no studio theorist to guide me 
in the way of life, but all day will I listen to 
one who has lived. 
The specialist in Divinity is like a specialist 
in the matter of love—a dangerous and 
degenerate party. The only man who is safe 
and sane is the natural man, living a natural 
life, working with head, hand and heart, laugh- 
ing, loving, playing, striving, hoping. Any other 
separates you from that which you know. A 
sworn celibate is obscene. He is a fool if he 
keeps his vow, and a hypocrite and a rogue 
if he does n't. 
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Ss у N Chicago, recently, a Municipal 
Judge fined a woman offender, 
and then added these words, 
* There is no use of punishing 
you, because you can never 

| be reformed. The law will not 
permit me to give you what 
you deserve. My advice is for 
you to go at once and drown 
yourself in the lake; and then 
all of your kind would do well 
to follow your example." 

The woman, weeping, told the 
jailer what the judge had said, and then she 
added, *I think the judge is right, and I am 
going to follow his advice, as soon as I am 
free. He represents the church and good 
society, and there is nothing but death for me 
and my kind." 

The jailer did not agree with the judge. Not 
only did the jailer buy the woman a square 
meal, but he gave her a square deal. He got 
her fine suspended, took her to his house, 
explained the matter to his wife, and they kept 
the woman in their care until they had found 
her work in the manufacturing department 
of Marshall Field and Company's. 

This is a simple little story gotten from the 
newspapers. I have taken the pains to corrob- 
orate it and find it is true. 

At last accounts the woman was still at work. 
She had held her job for a month. But if she 
falls and goes back to her life of sin, even then, 
we say to the judge who gave her advice and 
insult in one mouthful, that his advice had 
better been kept for himself. 

To insult the fallen is horrible. 

To strike the man bound in thongs—to spit 
upon the helpless, is pollution to the Ermine. 
9 Yet I believe that the fact that this incident 
has had wide publicity proves that the Chicago 
judge does not represent the bench. He is a 
political accident, and an intruder, and soon 
will dive off into the Cook County obscurity, 
from the scum of which he transiently emerged. 
9 Public opinion will not tolerate in America 
a heartless judiciary. At last the people judge 
the judge. The court of last resort is not the 
Supreme Court at Washington. 

The judge who is not a gentleman is now the 
rare exception; and a gentleman is one who 
is gentle toward the friendless. He realizes that 
the person who has failed to be a friend to 
himself, needs a friend. 
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The instincts of the typical American judge 
are all in the direction of pity and helpfulness. 
He is not a sanctimonious bigot. Jeffreys is 
dead »* X 

The wide experiences of a judge dealing with 
humanity in every phase, makes him slow to 
condemn. He realizes that the major habit or 
the minor sin trips its victim over the bank 
at an unguarded point, and to get back to 
safety, strong and friendly hands must reach 
out o& o 

That man who, when any one fell in the canal 
opposite his house, put up the price of lumber, 
was not fit timber for the wool-sack. 

How any man can look into the mirror and 
blame any man or woman for anything, I do 
not know. 

We fight on forever and fail; we are mauled 
to the earth and arise; we stumble forward 
with feeble vision and tired feet, and only the 
love that lives in lenient hearts makes life 
tolerable. When mankind repudiates us and 
fellowship is dead, we then turn for surcease 
to the welcoming waters of the lake and find 
peace. Yes, the judge was right—and also 
awfully wrong. 

The jailer had the Christ-Spirit. The judge 
was a worse sinner than the woman, for he 
sinned in his strength and against the light. 
She stumbled in the dark and in her weakness. 
€« Our common lot is not to succeed, but to 
struggle, persevere and fail. 

The light in the woman's soul had burned 
dim, but the fact that she has since taken up 
useful work, is proof that the divine light had 
not entirely died out, although the judge came 
near quenching it forever. 

When Sam Jones of Toledo, discharged that 
erring woman and said, “Опе moment, please, 
—I fine every man in this court room ten cents, 
and myself a dollar, for living in a land where 
it is possible for a woman to fall. And I order 
the money given to this woman, "—he taught 
Toledo, and the world, a lesson. There are 
ten fallen men to one fallen woman, and it 
behooves male man to go slow in condemning 
erring womankind. * The sins that уе do by two 
and two, ye shall pay for one by one"—and 
we let the woman pay. 

It is not for male man to decide that the star 
of hope shall be blotted from the sky; rather 
would we say with Walt Whitman, “Not till 
the sun abandons you, will I abandon you.” 
And in his heart the good judge should and 
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does remember, and heed, the words of old 
Dan Chaucer, *Let no man trust in his own 
perfection unless he be wiser than Solomon, 
holier than David, and stronger than Samson." 
For all these were laid low in the dust by the 
hand of God. 

No, it is not for the rude breath of man to blow 
out the lamp of hope. Instead, let us hold it 
high, a guide by day, a pillar of fire by night, 
to cheer each pilgrim on his way. For have 
there not been times, O God, when we peered 
into the gloom, and the heavens were hung 
with black, and then when life was well-nigh 
gone, we saw a light. It was the Star of Hope! 

* 

Society, this thing of cards, curds and custards, 
of parchesi, bridge whist, tiddledywinks, pink 
teas and cheese straws, is born of vacuity, 
fathered by idleness. 


n d 

FN all college dining rooms until 
“74 recently, there was a “Football 
Table." АП of the men in active 
training ate at this table, where 
the food was especially prepared. 
In quality and quantity, it was 
lavish to the point of reckless- 
ness and surfeit. 

The intent was two-fold: first, 
to increase the physical strength 


ous supply of food, and second, 
to encourage worthy young men 
to look upon the Football Table as a goal worth 
striving and struggling to attain. To reach this 
table was to arrive—or almost. 

This table was set apart and made peculiar, 
unique, and distinguished the lucky fellows who 
put their feet beneath it. 

When the average student, who was at the 
college—merely to get an education—was 
satisfying his appetite silently on dry toast, 
prunes and a poached egg, just across the aisle 
were the big men roysteringly storing their 
holds with preserves, porterhouse steaks and 
truffles „№ „№ 

The effect on the men at the Football Table 
was both psychological and physiological. It 
caused them to assume a swagger. They put 
on both lugs and weight. 

This condition continued for full twenty years 
before scientific tests were made to ascertain 
the actual effect of thus feeding the brute. 
Professor Anderson, of Yale, I believe, was the 
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first man to modestly suggest that the difference 
in the strength of men was not owing to a differ- 
ence in diet. He offered to show numberless 
instances where very strong and weak men ate 
at the same table. In fact he boldly averred that 
it was n't the meat upon which our Cesar fed 
that made him great. 
But the rank and file supplied Anderson the 
smile audible, and the Football Table gave him 
the coarse haw-haw. 
Thereupon Professor Anderson withdrew into 
his cosmic cavity and pulled the hole in after 
him, like the woodchuck that fails to see his 
shadow on February First. € After hibernat- 
ing for five years Professor Anderson emerged 
with a mass of statistics that were not to 
be smiled down. He showed that aside from 
the question of good manners, and inflation 
of the ego, the Football Table had a direct 
tendency towards bestowing “ athlete's hearts, ” 
and what was gained in weight was lost in 
endurance. He also declared the food in all 
colleges or any college in America, was ample, 
and to educate the youth into a belief that 
great strength was to be gained from great 
quantities of the seductive and juicy porter- 
house was fallacious and misleading. 
In short, Professor Anderson declared that to 
differentiate between the food of a mental 
athlete and a physical one, was foolish, fussy 
and sophomorish. Moreover, he proved by many 
tests and experiments that the students who 
had the greatest endurance were the young 
men who lived the simplest—that strength 
comes from what you digest and not from 
what you eat, and that to know how to masti- 
cate and how to breathe is a greater gain than 
to stand in with the cook. 
Here the half-backs scowled sulkily, and the 
coaches pooh-poohed. 
The spindle shanked eaters of hash, made 
from leavings of the Football Table, soon 
took courage and brought their wits to bear 
—the worm had turned—and the swagger of 
the athlete suddenly became ridiculous. 
Things never change until they become absurd. 
The men who ate at the Football Table were 
really good fellows—the Football Table was 
not of their devising—they found it when they 
arrived. Now they got a glimpse of the light, 
and as one man they exclaimed, *T'ell with 
the Football Table!” And so it was. 

* 
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E call the man who cannot 
read and write “illiterate”— 
he is pointed out and laughed 
at as one disgraced, *he cannot 
even read and write!" 

The time will shortly come when 
a person who cannot sketch with 
pencil, pen or crayon will be 
regarded as one of very faulty 
education. 

Think of a man versed in botany 
and not being able to draw a 
picture of an oak leaf that you 
can distinguish from an elm! And what say 
you of a zoologist who cannot make a picture 
of a horse that will not also pass for a mule! 

Then what shall we say of a person who can 
speak English, French and German, and who 
has passed high in Greek and Latin who cannot 
express himself in the very first language, the 
last and the universal language of the picture. 

9 Hieroglyphics is the first form of writing, 
but now in our arrogance we think we can skip 
this stage of our evolution. Nature has given 
us the hint, but we refuse, so dear is the first 
step in civilization. Can we leave it out and 
go unpunished? Dr. G. Stanley Hall says not. 

9 To learn to draw is not so difficult as to 
learn a new language .* Anybody who will 
apply himself an hour a day for a few weeks 
can acquire skill sufficient to draw faces. To 
be a portrait painter of course is another thing 
—this is not for the many .* Only one man 
out of ten thousand who knows grammar can 
write a strong and vivid story, but if he could 
not write letters to his friends we would regard 
him as a defective. 

Thackeray could write stories and illustrate 
them, and he usually illustrated them before 
he wrote them. Writing to Dickens, Thackeray 
once said: *The delight of my life is to draw 
pictures and I never see a funny face—or a 
beautiful one—without feeling for my pencil 
and pad." 

The fact that as a people we cannot draw makes 
us poor critics of art—unappreciative .» You 
must have tried a thing yourself before you 
know the difficulty of doing it in a masterly 
way o № 
To be akin to the artist you must have tried 
to be an artist yourself. And this great truth 
is what William Morris had in mind when he 
made his plea for the education of head, hand 
and heart. 
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To have hands that are not trained to obey your 
brain will yet be regarded as a disgrace. All of 
our education has been a matter of head and 
the body has been the prey of chance. 
But the hope of the world lies in the fact that 
educated people are getting awake to the 
truth that in a manual way we are mostly 
defective, and from a manual defective to a 
moral defective is an easy step. You may 
know the exceptions to the Greek verb and 
be an adept with the ablative, but if your 
hands and feet do not obey the helm, if your 
ears buzz and your eyes see things crooked, 
you are in danger of the cigarette habit and 
our classic friend d. t. Genuine snakes are 
mostly harmless, but imaginary snakes are 
all very bad. 
To draw, demands that you shall see—you 
must know distance, size, weight. To draw, 
exercises and strengthens the sense of values 
—and to know values is wisdom. And wisdom 
is nothing else than the sense of values. He 
who is absolutely deficient in the sense of 
values is a fool—men put distance between 
themselves and folly only as they cultivate 
the sense of values „+ The sense is simply 
knowing a big thing from a little one—an 
important proposition from a trivial one. A 
man who does not know values is a quibbler 
and a fusser. 
The growing recognition of drawing as a 
vital factor in education is shown in the 
great success in this branch of the International 
Correspondence Schools. 
To teach drawing by correspondence strikes 
many people as strange, but when the other 
day I saw a woman of seventy taking her 
first lesson in drawing from the I. C. S. I just 
laughed aloud to see what fun it was for her 
to follow the straight lines, the parallel lines, 
the curves and circles and send in her “theme.” 
She was learning the miracle and mystery of 
the repeated line, to use the phrase of Whistler. 
Ч “Your next lesson will be more difficult," I 
said. *I hope it will," was the reply. Everybody 
goes to school now-a-days—and should. Even 
grown-ups are not fully grown—at least none 
that I ever saw were. 
That is the way to teach—lead on by easy 
stages from the simple to the complex. 

E d 
Until you come to realize that many things 
you were sure of are not so, and many you 
Scouted are true, you have not begun to live. 
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($9 (ЖОК every dollar in land-values 
БЕЛ that goes to the land-speculator, 
a corresponding dollar is taken 
from your wages to run the city. 
Г If we do not take the increase in 
land-values to run our city we 
must take your wages to do it. 
If I buy a lot for five hundred 
dollars and hold it idle for a year, 
it becomes worth eight hundred 
dollars; if you want it you must 
earn for me three hundred dol- 
lars more than I paid for it; if 
you won't buy, and come back in a year, it is 
worth one thousand dollars. You must earn 
two hundred dollars more for me before you 
can own it. And so it goes, the worker toils for 
the land-speculator. 
Do you expect prosperity through a system of 
taxation that rewards men for keeping land 
idle and that fines men for building homes and 
giving work to their fellow-men? 
Do you expect God to send righteousness on 
earth when we reward the man who keeps the 
earth crucified in idleness, and fine him for 
resurrecting it by use? 
Moral:—Tax land-values to run the city—not 
homes „% sè 


№ 
Beware of а hand-me-down religion. It shrinks 
in the wash. 


» 
E 2 "E; KANSAS FOR CHRIST move- 
M ment was recently started at the 
State Sunday School Convention 
at Wichita. Walt Mason com- 
ments as follows:—They are 
sending forty preachers to this 
bleeding Kansas land; forty 
sweet anointed teachers, who 
will talk to beat the band. And 
we're waiting their arrival in 


waiting for the big revival that 
will break the devil’s heart. 
Once this ur was delightful and the people 
loved her well; is her wickedness so frightful 
that she has a brimstone smell? Is she facing 
such disasters of the diabolic kind, that she 
needs a bunch of preachers here, to talk the 
people blind? There are pastors here already, 
men the people know and love; toiling always, 
true and steady, showing folks the way above; 
men who bear the heat and burden, caring 
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for the quick and dead, blazing out a path to 
Jordan, for the pilgrim's feet to tread. Why 
should forty language slingers come to fill the 
land with woe, shouting texts the while their 
fingers reach around to grab the dough? Let 
the forty windy preachers go to China or Peru, 
where the devil overmasters all the folks who 
are in view. 


ж 
Think less about your rights, more about 
your duties. 


E d 

RA TORRO McRAYE tells me that while 

he was clerking in a shoe store at Quebec, 
the following order was received from a 
worthy habitant: 
MONSIEUR :—Please put some shoe on my 
leetle family like dis, and send by Sam Jamison 
de carrier. 
One man, Jean St. Jean, 39 year, me; one 
woman, Sophie St. Jean, 38 year, she; 
Hermedes and Lenore, 19 year; Honore, 
18 year; Celena, 17 year; Narcisse, Octavia 
and Philias, 16; Batiste, 15; Celeste, 14; 
Phillipa, 13; Emile and George, 12; Babette, 
iri; Madore, то; Pierre, 9; Eugene we lose 
him; Paul, 7; Alphonse, 6; Gaston, 5; Armand, 
4; Maurice, 3; Edward, 2; Muriel, 1 year; 
Hilare he go barefoot. How much? 


Modern persecution: being pursued by auto- 
graph fiends. 
» 


Out of the Mist 


By Edward J. Shay 


UT of the mist of the morning, 
Out of the shadow of a night just dead, 

А figure comes stumbling. 

He falls sprawling in the dust, 

Only to rise and stagger forward. 

Crude and coarse he seems, 

With neck and chest laid bare to the stinging 
winds; 

Shaggy, travel-worn, mouth agape, eyes 
burning, 

He seeks the Infinite. 

He is not beautiful, yet his Hope is beautiful; 

He is not strong, yet his Quest speaks of the 
strength of centuries. 

Faltering, beaten back, he may never reach 
his goal; 

Yet I love him for having tried; 

I love him because he is a Man. 
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We live in an Age when every blacksmith shop 
is an Emporium. 


" 
The Agnostic's Creed 


By Walter Malone 


VT last I have ceased repining, 
at last I accept my fate; 

I have ceased to beat at the 
Portal, I have ceased to 
knock at the Gate; 

I have ceased to work at the 
Puzzle, for the Secret has 
ended my search, 

And I know that the Key 
is entrusted to never a creed 
nor church. 


TS | 


They have threatened with lakes 
of fire, they have threatened with fetters 
of hell; 

They have offered me heights of heaven 
with their fields of asphodel; 

But the Threat and the Bribe are useless 
if Reason be strong and stout, 

And an honest man can never surrender 
an honest doubt. 


The fables of hell and of heaven are but worn- 
out Christmas toys, 

To coax or to bribe or to frighten the grown-up 
girls and boys; 

I have ceased to be an infant, I have travelled 
beyond their span— 

It may do for women and children, but it never 
will do for a man. 


They are all alike, these churches, Mohamme- 
dan, Christian, Parsee; 

You are vile, you are curst, you are outcast, 
if you be not as they be; 

But my Reason stands against them, and I go 
as it bids me go; 

Its commands are as calls of a trumpet, and I 
follow for weal or woe. 


But Oh! it is often cheerless, and Oh! it is often 


chill, 

And I often sigh to heaven as my path grows 
steep and still. 

I have left behind my comrades, with their 
prattle and childish noise; 

My boyhood now is behind me, with all of its 
broken toys! 
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Oh, that God of gods is glorious, the emperor 
of every land; 

He carries the moon and the planets in the 
palm of His mighty hand; 

He is girt with the belt of Orion, he is Lord 
of the suns and stars, 

A wielder of constellations, of Canopus, 
Arcturus and Mars! 


I believe in Love and Duty, I believe in the True 
and Just; 

I believe in the common kinship of everything 
born from dust. 

I hope that the Right will triumph, that the 
sceptred Wrong will fall, 

That Death will at last be defeated, that the 
Grave will not end all. 


I believe in the martyrs and heroes who have 
died for the sake of Right, 

And I promise, like them, to follow in my 
Reason’s faithful light; 

If my Reason errs in judgment, I but honestly 
strive as I can; 

If a God decrees my downfall, I shall stand it 
like a man. 


» 
A youth with an ingrowing artistic disposition 
writes us, with some wit: God does n't care 
for money—see to whom He gives it! 


ү 
Despise Not The Day of Small 


Things 
a 


By Stanley E. Bowdle 


By AM the Apostle of the Obvious. 
M Not, by any means, the First 
Apostle, for that dignity belongs 
to our worthy President; but 
the Second. And I am not the 
Apostle of the Obviously Obvi- 
ous, for then again I should be 
intruding into the office of the 
First Apostle. My apostleship 
relates to the Forgottenly Obvi- 
ous—those things in legal life 
contributing to success, whose 
mere statement carries profound 
conviction. And herein do I greatly magnify my 
office o& o 
Success (written down in terms of cash) is the 
object of life. And success consists in getting 
more than an aliquot part of the wealth of the 
community—a mere aliquot part would never 
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do. In legal life the object is the cornering of 
more than one's share of the visible business. 
And yet, see our learned books in pompous 
sheep, and hear our learned law school 
addresses, how little do they say of this. 
How beautifully they tell us how to manage 
the cases that never come, and to answer the 
questions that are never asked. 

I challenge the astonished reader of these lines 
to point out in the entire literature of the law 
a single word on the importance, for instance, 
of the cigar to legal life. Yet here is a budget 
of facts that makes its right use of more impor- 
tance than legal knowledge: 

The cigar stands at once as the chief insignia 
of prowess—proper profanity being next ot A 
lawyer without a cigar at critical stagey 
moments is as unimpressive as a soldier 
without his sword or epaulets, or an admiral 
in his underclothes. Smoking, though few stop 
to reflect about it, is supported by the same 
psychology that supports tattooing, or the 
insertion of wooden ornaments in the muti- 
lated lips by certain Orinoco Savages, habits 
of profanity, and the like. АП these habits are 
the badges of prowess. These habits represent 
power of the person, manly fortitude; and in 
the case of profanity, a contemptuous famil- 
larity with the very Deity. The value of such 
habits may, therefore, be readily appraised jt 
And in passing, it may be said that it is the 
element of prowess suggested by epaulets 
that makes soldiers particularly seductive to 
women o o 

The cigar, then, is an asset convertible into 
more than Clearing House checks. It may be 
used effectively at all times »& I should not 
approach the Court House, however trifling 
my mission, without a richly banded cigar „t 
* Ah, but the expense of it?—why, young man, 
there need be no expense—you need not light 
it! An unlit, gracefully handled cigar is most 
impressive. It suggests to the humble on-looker 
that when not smoking you can actually afford 
to eat expensive cigars, and that your practice 
is most promising. 

And have you ever observed how impressive a 
thing it is for a lawyer in the midst of a trial 
to deliberately take from his pocket a richly 
banded cigar and with slow affidavit-like 
monotony clip the end and prepare for a 
cold smoke? And have you observed how 
that thoughtful act seemed to take the con- 
cussion out of the fearful solar-plexus swat 
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his case got at that moment? And did you 
see those jurors look wondrously at that cigar 
and forget that same swat? yt And did you 
see the triumphant calm of that great lawyer 
at that perilous moment when he seemed to 
be surrounded by the Furies?—a serenity that 
reminded you of Napoleon, in that great pict- 
ure, contemplatively striding the quarter deck 
of the Bellephron?—aAh, thou Prince Imperial, 
thou steadier of nerves, thou substitute for 
brains, thou gracious aid to irksome conver- 
sation, accept my praise. 

Despise not, then young man, the small things. 
Remember always that you are in a world of 
fake, peopled with small things, who love small 
things. These little things are the big things of 
a little life. They count more than knowledge, 
more than college degrees. 

I knew a young man, a lawyer, of great knowl- 
edge and promise, who was bobbing about on 
the professional sea like those little wanton 
boys that swim on bladders, and that young 
man had an engagement with a good client to 
consider a constitutional question that seriously 
affected him „ё He met that client without the 
slightest attention to stage effect. He spoke with 
his usual quick, piping voice; he wore his ordi- 
nary dinky sack suit—and had no cigar! That 
client did not come again, and the papers 
announced a week later that he had brought 
suit through *the Hon. Blankety Blank, the 
eminent Constitutional Lawyer, who stated, 
(though he declined positively to be inter- 
viewed generally), that refuge would be taken 
in the General Welfare Clause as amplified in 
the Fourteenth Amendment. ’’—Selah. 

Grasp, if you can, the ignorance approximating 
blasphemy exhibited in assuming to talk upon 
a “grave constitutional question” wearing a 
saucy sack coat—a question involving maybe 
the liberty of a Bucket-shopper, or Vestryman 
Rebater! And contemplate the positive vulgar- 
ity of using your ordinary quick, impulsive, 
piping, dot-and-dash voice in speaking of that 
Bulwark of our Liberties, behind whose solid 
planking you are expected to hide a wealthy 
grafter, in loyalty to your oath to “aid the 
courts in the administration of justice!” And 
astonished reader, without even a Cigar! He 
lost his client! Well, I should say so. 

Be advised, young man: When you have a 
momentous constitutional matter, make your 
engagement with your client for.an hour 
towards evening, for the approaching dusk 
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imparts a sacramental solemnity to an other- 
wise dingy office scene. Wear your only frock 
coat that day and a subdued tie, for to that 
client you are a minister of the Law's Myster- 
les. And get an old cigar box and put in it three 
or four cigars, and at the right moment grandly 
offer them in Captain Jackson style to your 
client. Do not, my young legal friend, turn thy 
large ears deafly to this. Be admonished about 
thy unconventional democratic ways before thy 
cash book, and no- 

tice-to-quit disclose 


of that State have demonstrated once more 
the essential conservatism of the American 
electorate. Several radical measures which the 
people had not had time tostudy sufficiently, 
among them a measure approximating the 
Single Tax, were voted down by large majori- 
ties, and on the other hand many good meas- 
ures that were well understood and ripe for 
solution received a favorable vote » On the 
whole, the people of Oregon used the Refer- 

endum with discrimi- 

nation, judgment and 


thy error. Afew years 
and alittle experience 
will compel thee to 


When mankind repudiates us and fellowship 
is dead, we then turn for surcease to the 
welcoming waters of the lake and find peace. 


good commonsense. 
Instead, however, of 
hailing this result as 


take the cube root of 
all thy estimates of 
men and things. Why see: How potent would 
be the Reverend Alexander singing the **Glory 
Song" wearing a pink tie and lavender spats? 
Do you still say that clothing cuts no figure? 
How would the Mourner's Bench or Collection 
Plate look if the Reverend Torrey exhorted men 
wearing a checked sack coat, striped trousers, 
and a red four-in-hand? 
All the world's a stage—what, young man, 
have you not heard that? Yes, it is a stage, and 
most of us are supers when we might be actors. 
Get you gone then, young lawyer, to a cos- 
tumer; watch your cigars; fix up your stage; 
get some scenery. 

T 


Nature's methods are evolutionary, not revo- 
lutionary ot ot "m 


When The People Rule 


By Wm. Marion Reedy 


[ЕЙ НЕН the people will, they will. 
Sy] No check is being found effective 
against the progress of the 
movement for the Initiative 
and Referendum. It goes on 
in every state and in every city. 
The people are realizing the effi- 
cacy of the device as a preven- 
tive of boodling by venal repre- 
sentatives in legislatures and 
aldermanic bodies »* Recently 
there has been one test of this 
method of government that has 
attracted the attention of the entire country. 
Ч The results of the Oregon elections on 
the referendums submitted to the people 
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a triumph of the 

Referendum, and 
a remarkable demonstration of its efficiency, 
safety and conservatism, the opposition daily 
press has tried to distort it into an argument 
against the Referendum, and has tried to prove 
that the people of Oregon were tired of innova- 
tions. To such lengths are they driven by the 
paucity of their arguments .% United States 
Senator Jonathan A. Bourne, of Oregon, thelead- 
ing Republican statesman of the Pacific Coast, 
in commenting on these results, said: *In my 
humble opinion, Oregon's direct legislation 
system is the safest and most conservative plan 
of government ever adopted in America. The 
great majority of the American people are 
honest, intelligent and just. I am confident 
that a majority can never be had for a measure 
without there is good reason to believe it will 
advance the general welfare. Agitation and full 
discussion must inevitably result in their giving 
a wise decision. Should a mistake be made it 
can easily and quickly be remedied under this 
system, which places direct responsibility on 
each individual voter for every law under which 
he lives. The initiative especially makes availa- 
ble all the statesmanship there is among the 
people. No boss or political machine can pre- 
vent a fair hearing and decision by the supreme 
power—the sovereign people.” 
Michigan has joined the states that stand for 
the rule of the people. The constitution adopted 
by the Constitutional Convention to be sub- 
mitted to the people of the State at the 
November election provides, as heretofore, for 
a referendum on proposed constitutional 
amendments. It contains also the Constitutional 
Initiative. Twenty per cent of the voters have 
power to initiate constitutional amendments, 
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subject to a veto power in a majority of the 
members of the Legislature; but this method 
is not to be used to change this provision in the 
constitution. The signatures to the petition are 
to be made on the registration days or election 
days before the registration or election officers. 
One-half the members of either house, by refus- 
ing to go into joint session, can prevent the 
Legislature from vetoing the petition. Thus 
sixteen Senators can practically compel the 
Legislature to permit the submission of any 
amendment by voting against a joint session, 
even if every other member of the Senate and 
every Representative is opposed. This is an 
exact reversal of the present situation, as it is 
now possible for sixteen Senators to prevent 
submission. All acts of the municipal legisla- 
tive bodies can be vetoed by the voters—the 
Referendum. Compulsory referendum is pro- 
vided for franchise grants in cities, townships 
and villages. HomeRule is granted to cities and 
villages. They are empowered to frame, adopt 
and amend their own charters, subject only 
to a general law of the State limiting the rate 
of taxation and the borrowing of money. No 
special law may be enacted by the Legislature 
where a general act can be made to apply, and 
the courts are to be the final judge in each case. 
No local or special act of the Legislature can 
take effect until approved by a majority of 
voters voting thereon in the districts affected 
'by the act. Cities of twenty-five thousand 
or more are authorized to go into municipal 
ownership to the extent of owning and operat- 
ing public utilitles for supplying water, light, 
heat and transportation. Loans made for any 
of these purposes are to be secured solely on 
the particular property itself. The decision as 
to whether municipal ownership shall be under- 
taken is to be by direct vote of the people, and 
a three-fifths vote is to be required „4 This is 
progress with a vengeance, and not in a wild 
and wooly state, either. 
The new primary election law passed by the 
Kansas Legislature provides for the selection 
of United States Senators by popular vote, 
and the first Senatorial election was held on 
August Eleventh, Nineteen Hundred and Eight. 
In order to become a candidate for the United 
States Senate it is necessary to have a petition 
of not less than one per cent and not more than 
ten per cent of the party voters filed with the 
Secretary of State three weeks in advance of 
the primary. The same election laws which 
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govern the holding of a general election are 
made to govern the primary, and every voter 
who participated in the primary indicated his 
choice for United States Senator. The Legis- 
lature must go through the form of choosing 
the United States Senator, but it will be only a 
form, as the choice will have been made for 
them by the people. This is essentially the same 
law that was passed by the Oregon Initiative, 
and has since been copied by other states. 
Senator Saxe has introduced in the New York 
Legislature a concurrent resolution proposing 
a Constitutional Amendment for the Initiative 
and Referendum. The measure proposes that 
а five per cent petition may be initiated and 
proposed in either State Legislature or City 
Council, and also that on a five per cent peti- 
tion the people may demand a Referendum. 
The other provisions of the bill are essentially 
the same as those of the constitutional amend- 
ments of the other states yt Assemblyman 
Rudolph A. Braum, of Essex, has introduced 
into the New Jersey Legislature a Referendum 
Bill providing that when ten per cent of the 
voters of the State shall petition the Legislature 
to pass any bill it may be enacted in the regular 
way. If the bill fails to become a law in the 
Legislature it shall be referred to the voters 
of the State for final decision „№ This bill has 
the endorsement of the “new idea” Repub- 
licans yt There is some talk of substituting a 
public-opinion measure for this bill. Senator 
Hill, of Maryland, has introduced a bill provid- 
ing for the Initiative and Referendum, and the 
measure has been favorably reported back to 
the Senate. Delegate Williams, of the West 
Virginia House of Delegates, is the father of 
a bill for a constitutional amendment for a 
Referendum and Initiative in that State „t 
There may be very little outlook for an imme- 
diate adoption of this bill, but Mr. Williams is 
doing a great educational work in favor of his 
measure yt ot 

The people of Seattle voted in the March elec- 
tion upon two charter amendments which 
reserve to the people of that city the power 
to control their own legislation, and also to 
control their own public franchises ot The 
direct legislation amendment was adopted by 
a vote of eleven thousand, four hundred and 
nine to five thousand, six hundred and seventy- 
one, and the public-ownership amendment was 
adopted by eleven thousand, three hundred and 
twenty-two against six thousand, three hundred 
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and forty-seven. The vote in favor in each case 
was more than one-half of the votes cast for 
Mayor. The Referendum petition requires ten 
per cent a A petition signed by fourteen thou- 
sand, six hundred and fifteen voters of San 
Francisco has been submitted to the Super- 
visors, asking for a special election, at which 
all the people may vote on taking over the 
franchises of the street car and telephone 
companies. А bill for the Initiative and Refer- 
endum is before the Bloomingdale, Iowa, City 
Council, and is warmly endorsed by the local 
improvement association and other bodies of 
leading business men. The petition of ten per 
cent of the voters of Milwaukee has been filed, 
asking for a Referendum vote on a non-partisan 
municipal election system this coming year o 
Work in favor of the Initiative and Referendum 
in Missouri is being pushed with persistent 
vigor. Mr. John Z. White has just completed 
a campaign in Kansas City which has resulted 
in the perfection of a strong organization to 
take charge of the work and continue it, now 
that he has departed upon his propaganda in 
the northern part of the State, stopping at 
Maryville, Princeton, Chillicothe, Moberly, 
and Hannibal „% In each of these towns Mr. 
White will see all the political leaders and 
organize leagues among the voters for the 
support of the constitutional amendment at 
the next general election. The prospect of a 
large vote in favor of the amendment in Kan- 
sas City is very good, especially as the Kansas 
City “Star” and the “Times’—morning and 
evening—have come out broadly in favor of the 
proposition, and are thus bringing it to the 
attention, not only of a large following in the 
State of Missouri, but an equally large one in 
Kansas ot o 

Friends of the movement are active in all parts 
of the State, and they are much heartened by 
the significant circumstance that both David 
A. Ball and Judge Evans, candidates for Gov- 
ernor on the Democratic ticket, are making a 
special appeal for the amendment in all the 
speeches of their respective campaigns before 
the rural Democracy. Up to date Mr. William 
S. Cowherd, another prominent Democratic 
candidate for Governor, has not yet been 
induced to say anything upon this subject. 
Those well posted in Missouri politics, how- 
ever, hardly expect Mr. Cowherd to be enthusi- 
astic for a proposal the enactment of which 
would be so inimical to the interests of the 
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special interests and the political creatures 
thereof, who are lined up, almost to a man, 
in Mr. Cowherd's support a Friends of the 
Initiative and Referendum should “heckle” 
Mr. Cowherd and every other candidate for 
public office on this question, and exact a def- 
inite declaration from them. 

The Referendum League in Missouri is increas- 
ing in numbers all the time, and there is not a 
township in the State that is not in touch with 
the central organization in St. Louis. Governor 
Folk has been doing excellent work in the cause 
by making a special point of the issue in every 
speech he delivers in the course of his campaign 
for the Senatorship. 

* 


The chief virtue of the Christian Scientists 
lie in this: They comply with all the conditions 
of health and success, exactly as do all sensible 
Gentiles, and then they cease worrying about 
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A Humane Press Bureau 
By George T. Angell 


ЗУ (Єй some one would give you a 
e 2 million dollars, Mr. Angell, for 
your humane work, what would 
you do withthe money? Answer: 
First—I would immediately es- 
tablish a Humane Press Bureau 
which should gather the gems 
of humane literature from the 
whole world and suitable for all 
ages, from the primary and 
kindergarten schools to the 
highest universities, and then 
send them out over our country, 
and so far as possible, the world, not only to 
the about twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines which receive “Our Dumb Animals" 
every month, but to hundreds of thousands of 
schools, and so far as possible, into all homes. 
I should expect by doing this and forming our 
Bands of Mercy to reach millions of children 
and youth and insure their becoming humane 
citizens, and prevent a vast number of incendiary 
fires, railroad wrecks and other outrages. Second 
—For the prevention of warsand the tremendous 
cost of armies and navies I would send eloquent 
men to address the students in all our higher 
institutions of learning and make our future 
editors, congressmen and others of vast influ- 
ence humane, and then if I had another million 
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dollars I would begin to bring all the power of 
humane education to bear on other countries. 
I have before me on this very morning, applica- 
tions to aid in carrying humane education and 
humane societies into Persia and China. We 
have had the one book, “Black Beauty," trans- 
lated into nearly all European languages and 
three Asiatic languages, and there is nothing to 
prevent our having it in the languages of all 
civilized nations if we had the money to do it. 
There is no investment in this world that would 
prove more profitable to the world in dollars 
and cents (saying nothing of humanity), than 
to carry humane education into all the colleges 
and schools of every grade in all civilized 
nations. Of course we should largely use in 
this work, pictures, music, songs, stories, elo- 
quent addresses and brilliant poems sè Some 
eminent man has said: “ Let me write the songs 
of a nation and I don't care who makes its 
laws." What we want is to impress upon the 
millions the great fact that every boy and girl 
and man and woman can make their own lives 
and the world happier and better by saying kind 
words and doing kind acts both to their own 
race and the other races that surround and 
depend upon us. The humane education of one 
boy may saveanincendiary fire which might cost 
a million dollars. The humane education of one 
student in one of our colleges or universities 
may prevent a war which might cost a hundred 
millions of dollars and thousands of human 
lives „№ o 
o 
SUCCESS LIES IN MUTUAL SERVICE 
x 


First Offenders 


By Frederick Kohler 
Chief of Police of the City of Cleveland, Ohio. 


бу] (Йок many years I have given 

P4 А considerable study and observa- 
tion to numerous arrests made 
for minor offenses. I cannot 
see that these wholesale arrests 
did any good. The number of 
them did not diminish; it in- 
creased. And I found that the 
arrests not only did not pro- 
duce good results; they did 
harm. They brought disgrace, 
humiliation and suffering to 
countless innocent persons in 
no way responsible for the acts of a thought- 
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less, careless, mischievous, or even if you will, 
a malicious first offender. Think a moment, 
and you will see out of your own experience 
how true this is. Certainly it was borne upon 
me that something was wrong. 

I found daily at the stations relatives and 
friends in tears seeking the release of some 
prisoner who, when I enquired, proved to be 
not so very, very bad. In Police Court the next 
day I saw old and feeble parents, weeping 
wives with crying babies in their arms, and 
very often other children clinging at their 
sides—all there to witness the degradation 
of those they loved.» And what was the 
result? A hasty trial, and since the offense 
was usually trivial, the prisoner was discharged. 
Good! But all that suffering was in vain. Some- 
times it was worse than vain .* Sometimes a 
friend interceded in the prisoner's behalf and 
he was released. Perhaps a lesson in “pull.” 
Perhaps the prisoner and his friends perjured 
themselves—you know how often that happens 
—and a greater crime was committed. Again, 
sometimes the offender was fined. That was a 
“result,” but who paid? The weeping mother 
and children; they were robbed of the necessi- 
ties of life, and the only gain was a few paltry 
dollars paid into the City Treasury. Was there 
one particle of real good accomplished by this 
process? Watching it all as I did, day after day, 
I answer “no,” and I say now, emphatically, 
“no!” E E 

Now, questioning these unfortunates, it struck 
me that most of them did what they did through 
thoughtlessness, natural passion, or in a spirit 
of frolic or mischief. It seemed to me that this 
should be understood. It did n't seem at first to 
be the policeman's duty to study the cases and 
to use discretion. That was the judge’s part o 
But following the cases from the time the 
persons were thrown into prison to their 
arraignment before a Police Magistrate, I 
noticed that as a rule the bench showed 
little sense of the character, and less knowl- 
edge of the habits and environment of the 
offender. The judge had not, of course, seen 
the offense committed, and he could n't 
comprehend the exact situation or the con- 
ditions. Or perhaps he was a politician; in 
that case the arresting policeman was the 
person put on trial, censured and insulted. 
There was a misunderstanding all around. 
And misunderstanding is often injustice. 

The *very best result?" achieved in all this 
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process was that the offender, who may previ- 
ously have been of good character and repu- 
tation, was given a police court record. He 
was discouraged and his family and relatives 
mortified and disgraced. 

Then I remembered that all persons are not 
arrested who commit minor offenses and even 
larceny. Many escape detection and are not 
erposed. Their escape did not hurt them or 
society; it was an advantage. 

I know, and you know men who have erred 
thus in youth, and yet later have become good 
citizens; yes, some of them are the leading 
business men of the country. Some of them 
are Chiefs of Police æ As we all know, 
with some, crime is a disease; with others 
it is a lack of proper education, training and 
healthy environment; and yet with others, 
it is a weakness—inability to resist tempta- 
tion. Now, I finally concluded that it was our 
duty not to help these unfortunates on their 
downward course, but to save them. It seemed 
to me it was up to the police to learn to know 
the difference between a thief and a mischiev- 
ous man or boy. And why not? Of all men, 
who is so able to judge whether an arrest is 
necessary as a policeman, if given the oppor- 
tunity, who knows the neighborhood, who is 
first on the scene, who has all the facts and 
circumstances at first hand, before there has 
been time to destroy or make up evidence. 
«| Upon these observations and thoughts my 


policy was formed. Firm in the belief that. 


some remedy was necessary, I decided to 
experiment yt I determined to have my 
policemen use their best human instincts. 
I proposed that my men should exercise 
that discretion which the judges did not 
always bring to bear. 

To insure the successful operation of the 
plan, it was necessary, of course, that every 
member of the force should understand it. 
They must be made aware of the principle 
involved, and the benefits to be derived 
from the policy. To that end I personally 
met with every division of the officers and 
men, and in an informal discussion con- 
sidered with them every detail „% Every 
misdemeanor and crime were carefully dis- 
sected, and we decided together just how 
far the policy was to be applied. 

First: Juveniles were never to be placed in 
city prisons. They were to be taken home, 
or the parents sent for and the child turned 
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over to them with a warning for parental 
correction o& ot 

Second: Intoxicated persons were to be 
taken or sent home, unless it seemed neces- 
sary, for the protection of their lives or their. 
property, to confine them until sober. And in 
that case they were allowed to plead guilty, 
and by signing a waiver of trial, let go with- 
out appearing in court. And for your infor- 
mation I might add that under this system 
of so-called Sunrise Court, during the year 
Nineteen Hundred and Seven, there were 
seven thousand, seven hundred and thirty- 
eight persons released by signing such a 
waiver without any further punishment. 
Third: Juvenile and intoxicated persons are 
cited only because they appear to be in the 
majority, but apparent offenders of any misde- 
meanor charges, are warned and released by 
simply taking their name and address, unless 
it can be shown that the offense was com- 
mitted with malice and forethought, with 
the intention to injure the person or property 
of another. And I might add that this policy 
has also been applied even where it seemed 
apparent felonies had been committed. 

The force was shown how, by conscientiously 
carrying out this policy, they would save many 
hours duty in court, a matter of grave import- 
ance to the officers on night duty and to the 
public when officers are оп day duty » They 
would save to the city thousands of dollars 
in witness fees; much work for the police 
judges, police clerks, and court attaches; 
wear and tear of all police apparatus. And 
they would cut politicians and shyster law- 
yers out of their source of revenue, and 
drive them back to good, honest work—maybe. 
9 The force became thoroughly interested, and 
though there were a few mistakes to correct 
at first, the policy has proved a success during 
the five months of severe trial which we have 
given it. 

To show this I quote from our reports the 
number of arrests for the first five months 
of Nineteen Hundred and Seven and Nineteen 
Hundred and Eight: 
January, 1907..2158 
February, 1907 . . 2257 


January, 1908. .911 
February, 1908. .829 


March, 1907..2711 March, 1908. .939 
April, 1907 .. 2434 April, 1908. .907 
May, 1907..2731 Мау, 1908. .888 


Those figures show that arrests have decreased 
sixty-eight per cent. 
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Reports and complaints have diminished at 
& corresponding rate. Officers, detectives and 
patrolmen are able to devote more time to 
the pursuit of the habitual criminal and crimes 
of a serious nature; to suspicious persons and 
to those whose livelihood depends upon the 
swindling and robbing of the honest citizen. 
This in turn has resulted in driving from our 
city practically all of these vultures; and those 
that remain are under such close surveillance 
that it is almost impossible for them to operate 
successfully. I think I can truthfully say that 
Cleveland is well pleased with the result. 

I believe in my policy è I believe that if it is 
properly and generally carried into effect, it 
will put the American policeman in the position 
he should occupy. He will! learn that the people 
he has to deal with are human beings, not 
machines; liable to have mistakes and fail- 
ures, but not therefore lost souls .% And I 
believe that the patrolman should be the 
friend and parole officer of these laggards. 
I believe that the best policeman is he who 
manages all offenders against the law with 
the least show of authority, with the least 
personal pride, with the greatest sense of 
human justice. 

We also have a plan of “Police Repression” 
which consists in warning would-be criminals; 
the purposes of it are to prevent violations 
of the law instead of waiting for them to occur. 
That plan in connection with this “Golden 
Rule Policy," has really made Cleveland a 
good city to live in. 

And to take a broad view, I submit that we 
police can help to make the world a better 
place to live in. It has been said, and you, 
detectives, with your long experience in police 
business, know that the police, unwillingly 
and unwittingly perhaps, but nevertheless 
hastily, have been instrumental in making 
as many criminals as any other agency— 
poverty, heritage and association excepted. 
9 This we have done by making these numer- 
our arrests of first offenders, by exposing and 
branding them with Police Court and prison 
records o& ok 

We have discouraged men. We have driven 
young and weak men to the haunts and 
association of habitual and expert crimi- 
nals, who have taught them the ideals and 
practices of crime. We have punished—we 
have NOT PREVENTED CRIME. The time 
has come to change all this, and I believe we 
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in Cleveland have found the way to do it. 
«For a great many years in Cleveland, 
the police had done as the police do every- 
where with drunks and disorderly persons, 
petty thieves, bad boys, and small offenders 
generally —we ran them in æ It was the 
custom in Cleveland—it is still the custom 
of practically the whole police world; and 
customs, ground as they are into the very 
fibre of men’s minds, are hard to break. But 
we have broken the custom of the world and 
the ages in Cleveland. We are treating men as 
men even when they are drunk, even when they 
disturb the peace, even when they insult the 
dignity of a policeman s We often make 
arrests, but even then we deal with our prison- 
ers as citizens, as human beings. And we all 
like the change—not only the offenders, but 
the police. It works. Humanity pays— The 
results of our so-called Golden Rule Policy 
are good. 
ж 


To Literary Aspirant: In order to write effect- 
ively,try these— Forget your grammar ;cultivate 
the Victor Hugo sentence; beware of adjectives; 
then practice. m 


A Sonnet 
Dasht Off Whilst Thinking About How Pa 
Acts When Dressing Up To Go To Church 


By Nixon Waterman 


HILST pa and ma is dressin’ up to go 
' To church or somewhere, so I’ve 
heard ma tell 
The neighbor women, pa tears 'round 
pell-mell 
And turns things upside down, and wants to 
know 
Who hid his clothes! and makes ma stop 
and show 
Him where to find them. Ma she know’st 
full well 
They’re where he’s kept them since he 
camest to dwell 
In our house: that’s been twenty years or so. 


And when ma’s donest her level best to try 
To help pa so he wilt not fuss and fret, 
And found his clothes, shoes, collar, cuffs and 
tie, 
And there ain’t nothin’ more for her to get, 
Pa looks at her and with an awful sigh 
Says: “Thunderation! Ain't you ready yet?” 
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у, USERE is a truth that all wise men in after life would require a finer and stronger 
BA] 524 know, but which, so far as I am type of man than the world has ever seen. It 


aware, has not been emphasized. 
€ The fear of hell and the hope 
of heaven have never influenced 
humanity in the slightest degree. 
Deferred punishments and de- 
ferred rewards lose their power 
in а fade-away. That is to say, 
no bad man was ever deterred 
from a wrong deed on account 
of something which might hap- 
pen to him at a remote and 
indefinite point in a life to be lived after he is 
dead. He does the wrong deed because he wants 
something now yt Things attract or repel ac- 
cording to their nearness. It is a matter of 
propinguity yt o 
To be influenced by things that are to happen 
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lies beyond the limits of the average ken. Only 
one man out of ten cares for a savings bank 
account, because the benefits to be received 
are in the future, and the future is reached 
by imagination, a thing of which most men 
have small store. But one man out of nineteen 
realizes the benefits of life insurance. 

In health, and in safety, hell has always been 
a pleasantry, and the devil a good fellow. 

In the presence of great physical peril and an 
imminent, deadly danger, the thought of hell 
may sweep over the mind, but fear is born from 
the natural to life—the aversion to 
death, and the dread of the unknown. It is the 
instinct of self-preservation. 

Those without hope are without fear. And hope 
is always a desire of continuing this Ше » A 
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squirrel in a revolving cage has hope, plus. 
q When a person is so near dissolution that 
he has lost all interest in this life, he has also 
lost hope in another. This is absolute. 

Fear and hope are attributes of this life, and 
have their positive and definite use. They 
always affect the person with the idea of 
something that is to happen here and now. 
The sooner the thing is to happen, the greater 
the emotion. Its intensity lessens in inverse 
ratio to its square of the distance. What you 
gain in speed you lose in power. Give me ten 
cents now and you may have my Carnegie 
estate in heaven. Quit-claims for cash are 
quickly obtainable. 

The young woman whose wedding day is set 
twenty years ahead—if you can imagine such 
a thing—is not agitated. She is quite indif- 
ferent—ten years the same, or five. One year 
may bring to her face a smile. But told that 
she is to wed to-night, and she comes up out 
of her rocking chair with beaming, and possibly 
defiant eyes, and demands, “Where is he?” 
Ч Men burdened by debt, give a sixty day note, 
and with a great sigh of relief say, “Thank 
God, that is paid at last.” 

People mortgage their property with glee, 
according to the distance of the date of pay- 
ment. Bonds due in twenty years are absolutely 
clean-cash windfalls—gifts from the sky. 
Highly intelligent, educated men, graduates 
from Harvard, draw drafts on the Bank of 
Futurity by bad hours, overeating and various 
other forms of excess. Their intellects tell them 
that there is a day of reckoning—they know 
there is, yet if the punishment is not immediate 
they do the deed and trust to luck that Nemesis 
will forget one. They take the cash and let the 
credit go. 

Fill the mind of a child with the thought that 
he may die any instant—* If I should die before 
I wake ”—and you make hell a reality. And you 
make it a reality just in proportion as you 
render the child a weak and sickly neurotic. 
Children’s diseases are the results of vacci- 
nation with orthodoxy. The virus has taken 
and the scar is lasting. Fortunately, most 
children are simply little animals, and so are 
not affected by the erraticisms of the diseased 
and plotting minds of churchly adults. 

There is something so unnatural in the thought 
of a bodily reward when you have no body— 
a life of joy when your life has gone out— 
songs of Zion when your voice is silenced, 
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that promises to pay are as spider threads. 
The law makes this plain when it provides 
that a promise to pay at an unfixed or in- 
definite time is no promise at all. 

Strong and healthy men and women— natural 
men and women through whom plays the 
Cosmic Urge—have always forfeited their 
claim on an eternal future paradise for an 
immediate and transient heaven, when op- 
portunity offers and Society’s back is turned. 
Postponement is always a sign of weakness 
—or else of superior strength. 

What then about the proud boast of the Church 
as a Police System! 

And the answer is this: the Church never 
consigns a soul to hell in the future, without, 
in the same breath, flinging the victim into a 
social hell here. 

“Let no man speak to him, or harbour him, 
give him work, or greet him by day or night, 
or offer him so much as a cup of water. Let 
him be an outcast,” etc., etc., —etc. ` 
Ex-communication does not mean that you 
are cut off from Saint Peter’s paradise; it means 
that human fellowship is withdrawn from you 
now. And lack of fellowship is hell. When the 
priest, the most influential man you know, sets 
society against you, then, indeed, does your 
reason reel and your mind totter. We want 
love—human love—we want the companion- 
ship of our kind now, and when you take 
these things from us, we are wrecked in body, 
mind and estate. 

Fortunately, for the race, the average woman 
has n't imagination enough to project her image 
upon the Cosmic Screen and behold herself 
three fourths of a year in the dim and distant. 
And as for the average male man, he regards 
himself as immortal and expects to live right 
on here forever. 

Thus comes the saying, “All men are mortal 
but ourselves.” 

Nature never designed that we should live in 
two worlds at a time, and happily she has fixed 
her limitations beyond which our minds cannot 
jump and gyrate. 

The man who sees beyond the next pay-day 
is exceptional. If he can see into the future 
for five years he is a genius, and if for ten 
years, he is a prophet and a seer. 

However, a community, or a race, may be so 
unsettled, through diverting the people from a 
present good, that they are unfitted for their 
environment, through futile attempts to reach 
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a world that they cannot even imagine, save as 
they multiply the miseries or joys of this. 

All Christians are “rice Christians.” If there 
were no immediate rice in way of social ad- 
vantages, there would be no Christians. 

The Church is a social institution and is 
powerful just in proportion as she can fix 
the place of men in society. She says you 
may marry or you may not—we will baptize 
you, or we will not—we may suffer you to 
come to the communion table, or we may not. 
If we give you communion it is our seal that 
you are worthy; if we withdraw our approval 
of your acts you are lost. 

With a mendacious kind of psychology, founded 
on wise expediency, the church has always tried 
to make death and dissolution imminent. Men 
going to sea partake of the communion; on the 
eve of battle the Russian priest blesses all; just 
before embarking on any physically hazardous 
undertaking, we confess our sins. 

To fan the flame of fear, most formal religions 
have told of “The Last Day,” “The End of the 
world," etc., and *in such an hour as ye think 
not the Son of Man shall come.” To make this 
life short, mean, contemptible, transient and 
uncertain has been the business of priests. The 
fear of hell, we see now, is the only natural fear 
of death. “‘Self-preservation is the first law of 
Ше.” 

As a further proof that it is social damnation 
that we fear, the person who has been strong 
enough to defy social usage and brave the 
conventions, always has had a loathing for 
all tales of hell, devils, ghosts and gods beyond 
the grave. Get rid of society's goblins and the 
goblins of another world are as the tales of 
children, told and forgotten. 

And the argument is: We must show men that 
Nature gives an immediate return, here and 
now. Live sanely, rightly, naturally, moderately 
and you have health and happiness here as a 
sure and quick result. Violate the laws of Nature 
and you have sickness, misery, pain and defeat. 
9 To divert the mind from this world to another 
is to lose this world. And commonsense tells us 
that the best preparation for a life beyond, if 
there is one, is to live a beautiful life here, so as 
not to be a stranger to it when we reach it. 


» 
Civilization is not a thing separate and apart, 
any more than Art is. Civilization is an evo- 
lution, and evolution is motion. Each day we 
have a new civilization. 
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HIS year The Roycrofters had 
Л twenty-seven acres of potatoes 
that averaged two hundred 
bushels to the acre. We sold 
a thousand bushels at eighty 
cents a bushel, and are going 
to keep the rest for ourselves 
and to feed the merry pilgrims, 
next summer. 
We also raised two thousand 
chickens, five hundred turkeys 
and a thousand guinea hens. 
This last we serve at the Roy- 
croft Inn and place on the Menu as “East 
Aurora Pheasants.” Good Roycrofters all wear 
a guinea feather in their lapel for luck. 
Over twelve thousand persons have visited the 
Shops the past year. Not only is the country 
getting richer, but it is getting wiser and better 
—in proof of which let it be stated that sub- 
scriptions to THE FRA are reaching us at the 
rate of about four hundred and fifty a day. 
9 We live in the richest country in the world, 
and the richest the world has ever seen. The 
past year has seen bountiful crops, and the 
prices of these have been very satisfactory. 
Everything is on the upward turn. Business 
is getting better every day, and Nineteen 
Hundred and Nine is going to be one of the 
best years we have ever experienced. 

* 
Happy is the soldier who turns his battlefield 
over to the poets. 
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Wy KNOW a prominent business 
concern that by the very force 
of its directness and excellence 
has incurred the enmity of 
many rivals. In fact, there is 
a very general conspiracy to 
put the institution down and 
out. In talking with a young 
man in the employ of this 
house, he yawned and said, 
Б? “Oh, in this quarrel I am a 
neutral.” 
“But you get your bread and 
butter from this firm, and in a matter where 
the very life of the institution is concerned, 
I do not see how you can be a neu 
And he changed the subject. 
I think that if I enlisted in the Japanese Army 
I would not be a neutral. 
Business is a fight—a continual struggle— 
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just as life is. Man has reached his present 
degree of development through struggle st 
Struggle there must be and always will be. 
* The struggle began as wholly physical, 
and as man evolved it shifted ground to the 
mental, psychic and spiritual, with a few 
dashes of Cave-man proclivities still left. 

But depend upon it, the struggle will always 
be—life is activity. And when it gets to be a 
struggle in well-doing, it will still be struggle. 
q When inertia gets 

the better of you it is 


the members so closely resemble each other 
that you cannot tell one from the other. 
A religious denomination or a political party 
is а breed. When it is new it has marks of 
individuality; it means something. In a few 
years it reverts to type. Political parties grown 
old are all equally bad. They begin as radical 
and end as conservative. That which began 
in virtue is undone through profligacy. Among 
successful religions there is no choice—they 
all have a dash of 
lavender. 


time to telephone to 
the undertaker. 
The only real neutral 


THE BUSINESS OF THIS BIBLIOZINE IS 
NOT TOSAVESINNERS— BUT, IF POSSIBLE, 
TO PREVENT THEIR PRODUCTION. 


When the man who 
founded the party, or 
upon whose name, 


in this game of life 
is a dead one. 
Eternal vigilance is not only the price of lib- 
erty, but of every other good thing. 
А business that is not safe-guarded on every 
side by active, alert, attentive, vigilant men is 
gone. As oxygen is the disintegrating principle 
of life, working day and night to dissolve, sep- 
arate, pull apart and dissipate, so is there a 
something in business that continually tends 
to scatter, destroy and shift possession from 
this man to that. A million mice nibble eter- 
nally at every business venture. 
The mice are not neutrals, and if enough men in 
a business house are neutrals, the whole concern 
will eventually come tumbling about their ears. 
QI like the order of Field-Marshall Oyama : “Give 
every honorable neutral the honorable jui-jitsu 
kikerino.” 

» 
Nature's methods are evolutionary, not revo- 
lutionary. 

x 
УП N BY MONG wild animals, members 
À; ) of each species look alike; 
horses, wolves, rabbits, cattle, 
quails, prairie chickens, deer— 
think it over! 
Breeds in birds and animals 
are formed by taking individ- 
ual peculiarities and repeating 
them through artificial selec- 
tion until that which was once 
peculiar and unique becomes 
common. White pigeons are 
simply albinos. But all breeds 
in time *run out" and form a type, just as 
а dozen kinds of pigeons in a loft will in a 
few years degenerate into a flock, where all 
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fame and influence 

the party was found- 
ed, dies, the many who belong to it are tinted 
by the whims and notions of Thomas, Richard 
and Henry, and it reverts to type. 
Only very strong and self-reliant characters 
form sects. Moses founded a denomination 
which has been kept marvelously pure by 
persecution, and healthy by constant migra- 
tion. Jesus broke away from this sect and 
became an independent preacher. Naturally 
He was killed, for up to very recent times all 
independent preachers were killed, and quickly. 
Paul took up the teachings of Jesus and inter- 
preted them, and by his own strong personality 
founded a religion. Paul was crucified, too, head 
downward, and his death was really more dra- 
matic than that of his chief, but there was a 
lack of literary men to record it. 
So we get the religion of Christ interpreted 
by Paul, and finally vised and launched by a 
Roman Emperor. Now countries are this or 
that, because the reigning ruler is. This must 
be so where there is a state religion and forty 
thousand priests look to the king for their pay- 
envelope and immunity from taxation. Henry 
the Eighth and his daughter Elizabeth decreed 
that England should be Protestant. They gave 
the Catholic clergy the choice of resigning their 
livings or swearing allegiance to the new faith. 
Only seventy-nine out of ten thousand dropped 
out. If Mary Tudor and Mary Stuart had suc- 
ceeded politically, England would to-day have 
been Catholic. The many have no belief of any 
kind, they simply accept some one else's belief. 
Ч When Constantine professed Christianity, 
every pagantemple in thecity of Rome became a 
Christian Church. Had Constantine been cir- 
cumcised, instead of baptised, all the pagan 
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temples would have become synagogues, and 
every priest a rabbi. Constantine made the 
labarum the battle flag of Rome. “By this sign 
I conquer.” And he did. So we get the religion 
of Jesus, siphoned through the personality of 
Paul, fused with paganism, and paganism being 
the stronger tendency, the whole fabric reverts 
to type. 

We lose the pouter, the tumbler is forgot, and 
we get slatey-grey men and women ruled by 
ruffed Jacobins. 

9 Christianity is one thing; the religion of 
the Christ is another. Christianity is a river 
into which has flowed thousands upon thou- 
sands of streams, springs, brooks and rills, as 
well as the sewage of the cities. In the main 
it traces to pagan Rome, united with the cool, 
rapid running Rhone of classic Greece. But the 
waters of placidly flowing Judaism, paralleling 
it, have always seeped through, and the fact 
that over half of all Christianity prays to a 
Jewess, and that both Jesus and Paul were 
Jews, should not be forgotten. 

The blood of all martyrs, rebels and revolters 
who have attempted to turn the current of this 
river, have tinted its waters, and that its 
ultimate end is irrigation and not transportation 
is everywhere evident. 

To keep religion a muddy, polluted, pestilential 
river, instead of allowing it to resolve itself into 
a million irrigating ditches, has been the fight of 
the centuries. The trouble is that irrigation is 
not an end—it is just a beginning. Irrigation 
means constant and increasing effort, and 
priests and preachers have never prayed, “Give 
us this day our daily work." Their desire has 
been to be carried—to float with the tide, and 
he who floats is being carried down stream. 
Men who have tried to tap the stream and 
divert its waters to parched pastures have 
usually been caught and drowned in its depths. 
And this is what you call history. 

All new religions have their beginning in 
exactly this way—they are streams diverted 
from the parent waters, and the quality and 
influence of the new religion depends upon 
the depth of the new channel, its current and 
the territory which it traverses. 

As before stated, most of the rebels were 
quickly caught .* Moses rebelled from the 
religion of Egypt; Jesus rebelled from the 
religion of Moses; Paul rebelled from Judaism, 
adopted the name and led the little following 
of the martyred Savior; Constantine seized the 
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name and good will, and destroyed rebellion and 
competition by a master stroke of fusion—when 
you cannot successfully fight a thing, all is 
not lost, you can still embrace it; Savonarola 
was an unsuccessful rebel from Constantine's 
composite religion; Luther, Calvin and Knox 
successfully rebelled; Henry the Eighth defied 
the Catholic Church for reasons of his own and 
broke from it; Methodism and Congregation- 
alism broke from both the canal of John Knox 
and that of Queen Elizabeth and her lamented 
father; Unitarianism in New England was a 
revolt from the rule of the Congregational 
Church, and Emerson and Theodore Parker 
were rebels from Unitarianism. 
Emerson and Parker were irrigators. They 
gave the water to the land instead of trying 
to keep it for a fishpond .* Neither one ever 
ordered the populace to cut bait or fall in and 
drown. As a result we are enriched with the 
flowers and fruit of their energies; they be- 
queathed to us something more than a threat 
and a promise— they gave us the broad pastures, 
the meadows, the fertile fields and the lofty trees 
with their refreshing shade. 

* 
To succeed you must get out of your groove 
and change safety for experience. And any- 
way, does n't stability lie in motion ? 


» 

929. „ЕЧ HE most successful strike is a 
"dl E» defeat. The man who is a striker 
E by nature, sudden and quick to 
quarrel, jealous of his rights, 

brings things about that con- 

spire to keep him down and 

under. I do not care how clever 
he may be, or how well edu- 
cated, his salary sticks around 
eighteen a week at the farthest, 
Р with а very tenuous hold upon 

his job. 

At hotels the man who com- 
plains is the man against whom the servants 
are ever in league; and usually, the man who 
complains most is the man who has the least 
at home. 

If you are defamed, let time vindicate you— 
silence is a thousand times better than expla- 
nation. Explanations do not explain. Let your 
life be its own excuse for being— cease all 
explanations and all apologies, and just live 
your life. By minding your own business, you 
give others an opportunity to mind theirs; and 
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depend upon it, the great souls will appreciate 
you for this very thing. 
I am not sure that absolute, perfect justice 
comes to everybody in this world; but I do 
know that the best way to get justice is not 
to be too anxious about it. As love goes to 
those who do not lie in wait for it, so does 
the great reward gravitate to the patient man. 
9 It is but common to believe in him who 
believes in himself, but if you would do aught 
uncommon, believe yet in him who does not 
believe in himself. 

» 
Worry is futile and senseless, being born 
often of a blindness that will not wait. 

К 
7:9, ix HE greatest thing about man 
P SM is his contempt for limitations. 
K P Every end he makes is a begin- 
ning. He is doing the impos- 
sible all the time. 
A limit is a barrier set up by 
the imaginations of weak men. 
€ It is a fence that only cowards 
fear to leap. 
There is in this infinite universe 
no limit set to anything. You 
may come to the end of your 
available strength, but you can- 
not come to a limit. 
You may grow tired, lag and fall back, but 
still in front of you lies the boundless possi- 
bilities of life, still unexplored. 
Nature never wrote “finis” on anything „% 
Only Weakness, in her delirium, has painted 
that word across the portals of the room in 
which it lives. 
What one age thought an impossibility becomes 
a commonplace of the next. 
What the coming ages hold for man, if he 
holds his mind free, erect and self-centered, 
no one can dream ‚% He will smash all that 
seems to bar him now. He will force every 
imaginary limit back to ghostland, whence it 
came „№ o 
Endless motion, endless growth can know 
nothing of limitation. Man is a child of in- 
finite forces—and the child is the master in 
embryo .% o 
Strength and freedom have nothing to do 
with limitation. 


* 
Parties who fuss about saving their souls, 
probably have no souls worth saving. 
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| бу ICTOR HUGO says, “When 
р you open a school, you close 
a prison." 
This seems to require a little 
explanation. Victor Hugo did 
not have in mind a theological 
school, nor yet a young ladies' 
seminary, nor an English board- 
ing school, nor a military acad- 
emy, and least of all a parochial 
institute. What he was thinking 
of, was a school where people— 
young and old—were taught to 
be self-respecting, self-reliant and efficient — 
to care for themselves, to help bear the burdens 
of the world, to assist themselves by adding 
to the happiness of others. 
Victor Hugo fully realized that the only edu- 
cation that serves is the one that increases 
human efficiency, not the one that retards 
it. An education for honors, ease, medals, 
degrees, titles, position, immunity—may tend 
to exalt the individual ego, but it weakens the 
race and its gain on the whole is nil. 
Men are rich only as they give. He who gives 
great service, gets great returns. Action and 
reaction are equal, and the radiatory power of 
the planets balances their attraction. The love 
you keep is the love you give away. 
А bumptious colored person wearing a derby 
tipped over one eye, and a cigar in his mouth 
pointing to the northwest, walked into a hard- 
ware store and remarked, *Lemme see your 
razors.” 
The clerk smiled pleasantly and asked, “Do 
you want a razor to shave with?” “Naw,” 
said the colored person, “for social purposes. 
An education for social purposes is n’t of any 
more service than a razor purchased for a like 
use, An education which merely fits a person 
to prey on society, and occasionally slash it 
up, is a predatory preparation for a life of 
uselessness, and closes no prison. Rather it 
opens a prison and takes captive at least one 
man. The only education that makes free is 
the one that tends to human efficiency. Teach 
children to work, play, laugh, fletcherize, study, 
think and yet again—work, and we will raze 
every prison. 
There is only one prison, and its name is 
Inefficiency. Amid the bastions of this bastile 
of the brain the guards are Pride, Pretense, 
Greed, Gluttony, Selfishness. (Increase human 
efficiency, and you set the captives free. 
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Q s J HE wise mother is working to 
NY RS 


M make herself unnecessary to her 
children. 

The good doctor is endeavoring 
to destroy his own business by 
showing humanity how to keep 
well without him. 

The teacher disappears when the 
youth graduates. 

But the man who tries to grad- 
uate from the church is at once 
greeted with liberal extracts 
from the Billingsgate Calendar, 


and the prophecy is made that he is going to 
a place which does n't exist yt That is the 
difference. 


Good Roycrofters can't get sick; they find it 
very difficult to be poor; and in order to be 
unhappy, they have to take a lay-off. 


» 
y KO HE Roycrofters would have 


4 every man a priest, every home 
a shrine, every school a temple, 
every factory a college, every 
workshop a church and every 
church a workshop. 

Roycroftism would run the 
world on a sunshine basis. Roy- 
croftism would abolish poverty, 
disease and vice, and thus make 
almshouses, hospitals, jails, asy- 
lums, orphanages and homes for 
the “fallen,” superfluities, all. 


Q If these things can be done in a little corner 
of the earth they can cover the globe. 
Roycroftism does not so much seek to save 
sinners, as to stop their manufacture; it does 
not so much seek to heal the sick, as to make 
health a habit. 

Prisons, hospitals and asylums are all indict- 
ments of our so-called civilization a% Society 
supplies the candidates for prisons, hospitals 
and asylums, for she spins the psychology and 
makes the environment that produces them. 
Q A tainted water supply will make most of 
the inhabitants of a town sick. Under these 
conditions Christianity builds hospitals and 
multiplies her doctors. 

Roycroftism would meet the difficulty by going 
to the source of it, to work the remedy there. 
The methods of Ben Lindsey stop the making 
of criminals, He has shown us that bad boys are 
good boys who misdirect their energies o4 He 
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reaches the heart of the boy and finds it sound 
—а heart welling with love, which only needs 
love, to make love manifest. 

Work, and work for everybody, with head, 
hand and heart, under ideal conditions, mixed 
with pure play in right proportion, will bring 
about the cure of souls. To set the rich and 
educated classes to work is the task—the poor 
will follow ‚% The impulse of reformation is 
beginning in the kindergartens. But we should 
not let it die there—manual training must be 
in every public school, and should also be 
carried into the Universities. 

Let our desire be to serve and not to be 
waited upon, and then we will be well out on 
the highway to the Beautiful City of the Ideal, 


wt 
Cease being a creature, and become a creator. 


Кы 
RI ҮЗ О you own the things you possess 
SZ SA or do the things you possess own 
you? Are you the master of the 
things you own or are the things 
you own the master of you? 
The desire to possess merely for 
the sake of having, is a degener- 
ate impulse closely akin to the 
disease we call **miserliness. It 
is a monomania. It is the sub- 
stitution of the shadow for the 
substance of life. 
A thing is only valuable in so 
far as it can be used as a means to get some- 
thing more valuable; all that we possess should 
be but the means of achieving the supreme end 
and aim of life—self-development. 
What will my possessions do for me? How may 
I twist them into line to subserve the great 
purpose of my existence? Unless a man puts 
that question every hour to himself he will 
become nothing but a gathering machine. 
Shall we LIVE, or spend our lives making 
preparations to live? Is our life to be a mania 
or a real flesh-and-blood exploitation of our 
faculties? 
In the United States the mania of mere pos- 
session has become the great national disease: 
it carries off more people in its ravages than 
consumption. If you ask a New Yorker what 
is the supreme object of his life, he will look 
at you as if he suspected your sanity—and 
turn again to gathering in the dollars like a 
monkey digging in the mud of the gutter for 
his master’s pennies. 
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They are only free who are masters of their 
instincts; the uncontrolled mania for pos- 
sessions leads to spiritual, moral and mental 
suicide „№ „№ 


In this food question taste is Nature's test of 
fitness, both as to kind and quality. 


at 
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1 (ТЯ HAT the Jews are а joyous 

people and find much sweet 
solace in their sorrowful re- 
ligion is proven by one fact 
too obvious to be overlooked 
—they reproduce. Children are 
born of joy. The sorrows of 
Jewry are more apparent than 
real. After every Black Fast, 
when the congregations used 
to sit shoeless on the stone 
floors of the synagogues, weep- 
ing and wailing on account of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the youngsters 
and the grown-ups as well, were counting the 
hours before the Feast of Pentecost would 
begin. The sorrow over the loss of things 
destroyed a thousand years or so ago is reduced 
to rather a pleasant emotional exercise. 
Fasts were followed by feasts, also pro and 
con, as Mrs. Malaprop would say, so in the 
home of an orthodox Jewish family there was 
always something doing. Fasts, feasts, flowers, 
sweet-meats, lights, candles, little journeys, 
visits, calls, dances, prayers, responses, wails 
and cries of exultation— * Rejoicing of the 
Law’’—this prevented monotony, stagnation 
and introspection. 
And these are the things which have pressed 
their pre-natal influences upon the Jew until 
the fumes and reek of the Ghetto, the babble 
and squeak of the rabble and the babble of 
bazaars are more acceptable to him than is 
the breeze blowing across mesa or prairie, or 
the low moaning lullaby of lonely pine forests. 
The sense of separation is hell, and if continued, 
becomes insanity. The sense of separation is a 
thing that seldom presses upon the Jew, and 
this is why he seldom goes insane. His family, 
friends, clan, tribe are close about him. Zang- 
will, himself a child of the Ghetto, comes to 
the rescue of the despised and misunderstood 
Christian, expresses a doubt as to whether the 
Ghetto was not devised by Jews in response to 
their gregarious instinct and great desire to 
live their religious and family life undisturbed. 
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For certain it is that the wall which shut 
the Jews in, shut the Christians out. 

The first Ghetto was at Venice. It came into 
being during the Italian Renaissance, say about 
the year Fourteen Hundred and Fifty. The Jews 
had settled in one corner of the city, as they 
always have done, and are still prone to do o 
They had their own shops, stores, bazaars, 
booths, schools and synagogues. They built 
close but high, and they built well. There they 
were packed, busied with their own affairs, 
jostling, quibbling, arguing—taking no interest 
in the social life outside. 

To be sure, they traded with the Christians, 
bought, sold, run, walked with them, but they 
did not dine with Christians nor pray with them. 
There were Jewish architects, painters, printers, 
lawyers, bankers and many of the richest and 
most practical men of Venice were Jews. 

They made money out of Christians, and no 
doubt helped Christians to make money, for 
things not founded on reciprocity do not long 
endure. There is a history of Venice, written 
by a pious priest, who solemnly says that the 
Ghetto wall in Venice was built by Jews, so 
as to keep Christians from encroaching on the 
Jewish part of the town. The information does 
not come from an unprejudiced source, but it 
may be true, just the same, for even prejudiced 
parties at times may tell the truth. One fact 
that looks like corroborating proof is that upon 
one of the Ghetto gates was a marble slab, 
warning all Jews that if any of them turned 
Christian, he should never be allowed again 
to live in the Ghetto; nor should he be saluted 
or spoken to if he returned, nor so much as 
be given a cup of water, but that cord, scourge, 
gallows, prison and pillory should be his portion. 
It was a curse somewhat like that cheerful 
one visited upon Spinoza, the lens-maker, when 
he forsook the synagogue and took up his home 
with the Mennonites. 

Children born and brought up in the Ghetto 
always felt a certain pity for those who had 
to live beyond the gates, in the great selfish, 
grasping, wicked world a Those inside the 
Ghetto were the Chosen People of God; those 
outside were the Children of the Devil. 

That the Jews kept aloof from the Gentiles 
and preferred to live apart is true, no?matter 
who built the Ghetto wall. Also, по! matter 
who built the wall, it is a fact that the Gov- 
ernment of Venice, which was Christian and 
under the immediate jurisdiction of the Church, 
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kept guards at the gates and allowed no Jew 
to leave after a certain early hour of the even- 
ing, nor on Sundays or holidays. 

The only exception to this was on Holy Cross 
Day, which occurred once a year. On this day 
all adult Jews were ordered out and conducted 
by the soldiery to some Christian church, where 
they were compelled to listen to the service and 
repeat the Apostles Creed. Robert Browning 
says that they were rounded up all right, but 
when it came to saying the Creed they twiddled 
their thumbs and said Ben Ezra's prayer. It 
is also quite probable that they crossed their 
fingers, for the Jews are a stubborn sort. 

On all other days, any Jew who went out into 
the city had to wear a big yellow O on his breast 
and a yellow hat. The Jewish women wore the 
O and also a vail, across which were yellow 
stripes. These colors were changed a few times 
in the course of the two hundred years that the 
Ghetto existed, and so were the hours in which 
the Jews were allowed to come and go, but five 
o'clock in the evening and seven in the morning 
were the regular closing and opening time. The 
watchmen at the gates and the guards who 
rowed round and round in their barcas were 
paid out of a special tax collected from the 
Jews, it being argued that it was all a sort 
of beneficent police protection, devised by 
kindly persons who loved their enemies. 
The man who cannot make a good argument 
for the Ghetto lacks imagination. 

We have all seen that peculiar type of mother 
who calls out of the window, “Johnnie, come 
in here at once, do you hear?” 

Johnnie does n’t hear, so the call is repeated. 
This time Johnnie hears and shouts back, “1 
wont." 

And the answer is, “ Well, stay out there еп.” 
Perhaps it was something like this with the 
Jews in the Ghetto. They chose to congregate 
in this way, and the salutation finally was, 
“Stay there then!” 

Gibbon, who was a Deist or Monotheist and 
really liked the Jews, intimates that it was 
lucky for the Christians that Constantine did n’t 
embrace Judaism instead of Christianity, for if 
he had, the Jews would have treated the Chris- 
tians exactly as the Christians have since treated 
the Jews е Of course, nobody claims that 
Christianity is the religion of Christ—it is the 
religious rule of pagan Rome, with Christ as 
a convenient label. Gibbon, in this connection, 
says at least one irrefutable thing and that is 
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that the Jewish people are men and women. 
Christians are men and women, too; both 
are surely human beings, and it is quite 
likely that the race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong, but time and chance 
happeneth to them all. 

I am not so sure that Gibbon was right when 
he says the Christians were lucky in that Con- 
stantine did not turn Jew. To bepersecuted isnot 
wholly a calamity, but to persecute is to do 
that for which Nature seemingly affords no 
compensation. The persecutor dies, but the 
persecuted lives on forever. The struggle for 
existence which the Jew has had to make, is 
the one thing that has differentiated him and 
made him strong. 

Those first Christians—Primitive Christians— 
who lived during the years from the time of 
Paul to that of Constantine, were a simple, 
direct, sincere and honest people—opinionated 
no doubt, and obstinately dogmatic, but with 
virtues that can never be omitted nor waived. 
They were economical, industrious and filled 
with the spirit of brotherhood, and they pos- 
sessed a fine pride concerning their humility, 
as all ascetics do. 

They had every characteristic that distinguished 
the Jew of the Middle Ages—those characteris- 
tics which invite persecution, and wax strong 
under it. 

Poverty and persecution seem necessary factors 
in fixing upon a people a distinctive and peculiar 
religion. Persecution and poverty have no power 
to stamp out a religion—all they do is to stain it 
deeper into the hearts of its votaries. Centuries 
of starvation and repression deepened the relig- 
ious impulse of the Irish, and it has ever been 
the same with the Jew. 

If the Jew has been criticized in America it is 
on account of that buttinski bumptiousness 
upon which he has no monopoly, but which 
goes with the newly-made rich of any na- 
tionality who have little to recommend them 
beyond the walletoski. 

There are no poor Jews in America, and it 
is worth while noting that our richest citizens 
are not Jews, either. American born Jews have 
enough Jo The poverty stricken Jews in this 
country come from Russia, Bulgaria and Rou- 
mania; but their children will have money to 
loan, if not to incinerate, because they possess 
the virtue that beckons all good things in their 
direction ot № 

America is the true Judaic Zion. Here there 
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are nearly two million Jews, and their religion 
is fast taking the form of a healthful Ethical 
Culture ot o 
The downfall of primitive Christianity dates 
from the day that Constantine embraced it, 
and thereby made it popular. Prosperity is a 
form of disintegration—a ripening of the fruit. 
Things succeed only that they may die. 
Liberal Judaism is fast becoming a Universal 
Religion, taught in fact, if not in name, by 
priests, preachers and mufties of all denomin- 
ations. The end of the Jew is near, for we are 
adopting him, willy nilly. 

E d 


А well man eats, but a sick man takes nour- 
ishment. 


* 
The Soul’s Quest 


By Nixon Waterman 


a IVE heed to this, ye silent dead, 
Wherever you may be, 

Whether you sleep in a clay-crowned bed 
Or drift in the open sea; 

Whether you died with your prayers all said 
Or dying, made no plea. 


Some of you died when the world was young 
And some of you died to-day; 

Some were drowned and some were hung 
Some died in the war’s wild fray: 

Some when you cried in a babe’s strange tongue 
And some when your locks were gray. 


Poet, philosopher, prince and priest; 
Millions of dreaming men 

Lived, as I, till your breathing ceased; 
Where have you been since then? 

Are you asleep like the soulless beast 
That you never come back again? 


Else why, in all of the yearning years, 
Has none of your mighty host 
Brought me a cure for my bitter tears 
From the ones I loved the most; 
Brought me a banisher of fears, 
A truce from the Holy Ghost? 


We pray to Him we call our God, 
With sweated blood and groan; 
We bow submissive to His rod, 
We bow and make no moan: 
Oh, can the voice of a mortal clod 
Reach up to the great White Throne? 
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The million prayers that men have said 
Since first the world began, 

Oh, answer me, ye who are dead, 
What have they done for man? 

Is a kindlier light on his pathway shed 
Where else, there would be a ban? 


Oh, speak, ye dead! Is there a door 
From that hushed room, the grave, 
That opens toward a blissful shore 
Beyond the misty wave? 
Oh, if there be, send, we implore, 
The truth we mortals crave. 
» 
THE SENSE OF UNIVERSALITY IS HEAVEN. 
КА 


Send The Whole Boy to 
School 


By James W. Van Cleave 


C QUIS ET me at the outset, mention 
SZ) (ЫИ two experiments in industrial 
experimen 

education which have just been 
projected. I will use them to 
give point to my own plan of 
meeting the need of trained 
workers in the trades. One of 
these experiments is to be tried 
in Pennsylvania, and the other 
in Massachusetts. Attached to 
the Bethlehem Steel Works, in 
South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
there is now to be a school for 
apprentices, in which will be taught the rudi- 
ments of all the mechanical trades in which 
iron and steel making enter. It is to be open 
to all boys from sixteen to twenty-one years 
of age. The company offers to pay the boys 
for all work which they do, and promises to 
employ all the graduates of the school who 
show any especial skill. 

The other experiment is to be made in Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. That city proposes to 
establish a manual training school for boys 
of sixteen years of age and upward, to be con- 
ducted in co-operation with some of the larger 
factories in that place. Those factories promise 
to alter the requirements of their own appren- 
tice system sufficiently to allow them to employ 
the boys from that school, to let them start in 
the factories at the point where they leave off 
in school, and to promote them through all the 
grades up to journeymen just as fast as they 
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develop the required skill. This experiment is 
to last three years, and then Fitchburg will 
decide whether to make the scheme perma- 
nent or to abandon it. 

These experiments are interesting » If they 
succeed they will be followed up on a larger 
scale there and in other parts of the country. 
And to some slight extent, they will supply 
the lack of trained workers which the virtual 
abandonment of the old-time apprentice system 
has created, and which the recent immense 
expansion in all branches of manufactures has 
emphasized ot t 

But no matter how widely the example of South 
Bethlehemand Fitch- 
burg should be follow- 
ed, the need for skilled 
workers in the trades 
throughout the coun- 
try, could not be 
supplied. Some larger 
and far more fundamental method of meeting 
this demand will have to be adopted. My plan 
of meeting it is this: 

Attach a manual training department to every 
public primary school in the United States. 
Begin the training just as soon as the boy can 
hold tools in his hand; or, say, at the age of nine 
or ten. Give an hour every school day, under a 
competent instructor, to the use of tools, 
through all the primary grades .» Make this 
instruction compulsory on every boy. 

By the age of fourteen the boy of average 
intelligence and industry who takes this 
instruction will be able to handle, with con- 
siderable skill, most of the tools used in the 
more important mechanical trades. Now let 
us have industrial high schools into which the 
boys who have taken the manual training 
course in the primary schools, and who want 
to continue the instruction, can enter. Two 
years in these industrial high schools will 
qualify these boys to be first-class mechanics. 
Here, in broad outline, is a scheme which, 
I think, will furnish the country with all 
the skilled workers which it will need in the 
mechanical trades. And it will furnish them 
in numbers which will increase with the 
country's expansion. 

The United States has had manual training 
schools for more than a quarter of a century. 
Many of them, like the Winona Technical 
Institute, are excellent institutions. The part 
which these schools were intended to perform, 
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they perform well. They graduate tens of thou- 
sands of skilled workers every year. 

But these schools meet only a small—a very 
small—part of the popular demand for indus- 
trial education. Virtually all the manual train- 
ing and technical schools are of the academic 
grade. Some of them are of the collegiate grade. 
Nearly all of them charge for tuition 3 Thus 
they are out of the reach of the children of poor 
parents, who, everywhere, constitute the vast 
majority of the community. Nearly all their 
graduates enter the technical professions. The 
ordinary mechanical trades receive very few 
of the pupils of the manual training schools 
of the present day. 
What is needed is a 
scheme of industrial 
education which re- 
jects caste and class 
lines of all sorts. It 
must be as broad as 
the entire land. (It must be as free as the 
air and the sunlight. 

It must take in every American boy, regard- 
less of the nativity, the poverty or the obscurity 
of his parents. The poorer and the obscurer the 
parents, the greater the need for the training 
which will equip the children to lift themselves 
out of obscurity and poverty. 

This training should take the boy in charge 
at his most impressionable age »* It should 
begin at nine or ten, or at as early an age as 
he can take hold of the ordinary mechanical 
tools without physical danger to himself s 
This training should keep step with the boy 
through his entire course in the primary 
school gè X 

For several reasons, I emphasize the need 
of beginning this training of the boy’s hand 
and eye at the earliest practicable moment. 
The boy can learn the use of tools quicker 
at from nine to ten or twelve years of age 
than he can when he gets older s These 
intermissions of the workshop will brighten 
the entire school day, and lift his studies out 
of the rut and ruck of drudgery and make 
them seem like play aè Boys begin leaving 
School to become bread earners at ten or 
eleven years of age. 

The dense ignorance of the average boy of 
the present day when he leaves school and 
applies for work is a constant surprise and 
regret to employers. Not only does he lack 
the skill of hand which even the most rudi- 
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mentary of manual training gives him, and 
thus has to begin at the very bottom in the 
work which he gets, but he likewise lacks the 
mental stimulus and alertness which this train- 
ing imparts. And thus his advancement is slow, 
and usually it is short as well as slow. 

Very few persons realize that of the boys who 
are in school at the age of eight, less than 
one out of twelve ever enter а high school. 
Yet the figures of the National Board of 
Education show that this is a fact æ Not- 
withstanding the compulsory laws that are 
on the statute books in many localities, all 
the schooling which the majority of the boys 
in the United States receive is that which they 
get before reaching the age of twelve 2 The 
necessity of earning his own bread, or of 
assisting in earning bread for himself and 
the other members of his family, takes him 
out of school before reaching that age. Ав 
at present conducted, schooling becomes repel- 
lent to many boys, and they are glad to leave 
it, even to go to work for a living. 

This is not only a calamity for the boy, but it 
is a misfortune for the country. 

We must lengthen the period of schooling. 
The introduction of manual training in all our 
public schools will do this. By interspersing his 
ordinary studies with daily intermissions or 
vacations at the lathe, with the saw, the chisel 
or the plane, or with some other form of work, 
we will make the school so interesting for the 
boy that he will be anxious to remain in it st 
We want to make the boy's parents, as well 
as the boy himself, feel that while in school 
he is learning the rudiments of a trade which 
wil make his wages higher when he goes 
to work than they otherwise would be. Thus 
we will give his parents an incentive to keep 
him in school longer. 

There is another advantage for this system 
of training which we must keep in mind. By 
beginning to use tools early a boy quickly 
learns his own inclination and aptitude, and 
is able to make an intelligent selection of the 
sort of а mechanical calling for which he is 
best fitted. He is thus saved from the mistakes 
committed under the present conditions, when, 
at a later age, necessity compels him to make 
a choice of trade without any preliminary 
reconnaissance of the ground such as the 
primary school work in the elements of tool 
handling will give him. These mistakes in 
the choice of a trade are probably far more 
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numerous than most persons imagine t 
Usually they are discovered too late to be 
remedied. Often they disastrously affect the 
person in his whole life work. 

Many years ago, by the establishment of the 
free school system, every boy and girl in the 
United States was furnished with the oppor- 
tunity to get the rudiments of an education, 
as that term is ordinarily understood. But 
that sort of an education does not meet 
present needs. The activities of three-quarters 
of a century ago have advanced since then, 
and new activities have been created. 

Now let us supplement this education of the 
mind by the education of the hand and the 
eye № o 

Let us send “the whole boy” to school. 

We will thus make a broader and better man 
of him, make the country prouder of him, 
and make the country better because he has 
lived o& № 

Moreover, by teaching the boy the new things 
which we propose to teach him he will also 
be learning more of the old things than he 
learns now. À boy who gives an hour a day 
to manual training will make greater progress 
in his ordinary school studies than will the 
boy who omits this instruction. This is the 
testimony of educators everywhere who have 
had experience in this field. 

One of the reasons why we must adopt some 
widely diffused method of creating skilled 
workers is that under the labor union policy 
of restriction and exclusion the old time 
apprentice system has almost disappeared 
in the United States. And within the next 
twenty or twenty-five years, it promises to 
entirely disappear. А large proportion of the 
new mechanics, whom we are getting now, 
we are getting from Europe. As most of these 
are, at the outset, ignorant of our language, 
and as practically all of them are ignorant 
of our ways, we must teach them many things 
before we can fully utilize them in our indus- 
tries yt X 

A way is open to us to do better than that. 
I have already pointed out that way o By 
beginning with him in the early grades of 
the public primary school we can equip the 
American boy to do this skilled and high- 
priced work, and to do it better than the 
average German, British, French or any 
other foreign mechanic can do it + The 
American boy has these supreme advan- 
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tages. He knows the American language, 
he inherits American tastes and traditions, 
and he can quickly be taught to use Ameri- 
can tools and to meet American demands 
in the industries, in any shape in which they 
can present themselves. 

The virtual abolition of the apprentice system 
in this country in recent times has closed the 
door of opportunity to hundreds of thousands 
of intelligent, ambitious American boys every 
year who arrive at the trade-learning age s 
This bar has forced most of them to enter the 
crowded ranks of the day laborers. It has 
made some of the others cheap and crude 
competitors of the skilled workers. It has 
condemned others to idleness and to the 
follles and the crimes which idleness often 
incites ot № 

When Philip III banished all the Moriscoes, 
or Christianized Moors, from Spain, he drove 
out the majority of its skilled workers in the 
various trades, created a void in its popula- 
tion, and hampered Spain in all the succeed- 
ing generations to this hour. This is one of 
the reasons why the European country which 
is the richest of all its neighbors on that con- 
tinent in natural resources is, in proportion 
to population, poorest in progress, in wealth, 
and in men æ Let the American of the 
Twentieth Century beware lest he commit 
the blunder that Spain committed in the 
Seventeenth Century. 

The stratum of the population which lies 
between the laborers on the one hand and 
the professional and mercantile element on 
the other, constitutes the backbone of an 
industrial country like ours. We need more 
machinists, carpenters, electrical workers 
and other mechanics, even if this compels 
us to reduce the number of our lawyers, 
physicians, merchants and statesmen. 

I said that the decadence of the apprentice 
system is one reason why we must equip 
our public primary schools to supply us with 
our mechanics of the future. I will also tell 
you that the new mechanics will be far better 
than were the old ones. A school boy who 
has for three years an hour a day of instruc- 
tion in the use of tools will, after one year’s 
actual shop work, make a fifty per cent 
better mechanic than his brother after four 
years’ apprenticeship. 

This is my experience as a manufacturer. 
This is the experience of all the other manu- 
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facturers with whom I have conversed on this 
point o4 ot 

Ав compared with the average mechanic who 
has served an apprenticeship in the regular 
way, the average boy who gets rudimentary 
instruction in the manual training school, 
supplemented by a short period of shop work, 
has greater initiative, alertness and versatility. 
He is quicker in grasping new ideas. He has 
greater skill in meeting new conditions, and 
greater power in shaping them to his purposes. 
He rises faster and farther, and wins higher 
position and commands a larger salary. 

This reminds me that somebody may ask what 
will become of the present manual training 
schools when my system is adopted, and depart- 
ments of this sort are attached to every public 
primary school in the country. The answer is 
easy. If all the pupils who enter Dr. Dickey's 
institution in this city at the age of fourteen 
and upward had preliminary instruction in the 
use of tools from the age of nine or ten, two 
or three years of {ше now wasted could be 
saved, the task before him and his teachers 
would be simplified, and his pupils could 
advance farther and accomplish more dur- 
ing their term than is possible for them 
under present conditions. 

In reaching out for the world's markets the 
United States finds that its most powerful 
competitor is Germany. That country has 
made far greater advances in the past third 
of a century than has any other European 
nation. The leading factor’s in Germany's 
industrial expansion are its admirable trade 
schools and the facilities and the incentives 
which its principal factories and mills offer 
to their workers for getting a technical edu- 
cation o& s 

If we take intelligent advantage of our oppor- 
tunities, we can make still larger advances. 
« Our natural resources are immeasurably 
greater and more varied than Germany's. 
We have more than twice as much wealth. 
The tax burdens of our citizens are far lighter 
than are those of her people. The average 
American worker has more initiative, versa- 
tility and self-confidence than the German. 
By beginning our industrial education with 
the lower grades in the public schools, by 
making this instruction universal and com- 
pulsory, we shall have far larger fields from 
which to draw our skilled workers than 
Germany possesses, and we shall be able to 
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leave Germany and every other industrial 
country a long way behind in the race for 
а dominant position in the markets of the 
world ot № 

The hope of our country as a leader in the 
world's civilization and progress lies in the 
industrial education of our children. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes told us that the way to 
properly train a boy is to begin with his 
grandparents + This would be excellent 
advice if we had time to put it into prac- 
tice 3 Circumstances, however, compel us 
to start а little this side of the grandparents. 
We must take the boy as he is handed down 
to us æ But we must start the boy right. 
We must send the whole boy to school o 
Our dwarfed and distorted system of edu- 
cation may be said to offend the eye as well 
as the mind. It lacks broadness, balance, 
symmetry. When we try to make it stand 
alone we find that it is false to the principle 
of physics. It violates the canons of ssthetics 
as much as it assails the laws of economics. 
We must reform our educational scheme, 
and we must begin the reform at the only 
effective. We must begin at the foundation 
of the system. That point is the primary 
school. We must send the whole boy to 
school, and we must start him right there. 
Q I appeal to the experience of the mothers 
to tell the joy that the average intelligent, 
healthy boy feels in making things. I mention 
the mother because she stands closer to the 
child than does the father, and she knows 
him better. 

Every mother who has brought up boys 
remembers how proud her boy was when 
he made his first kite. By making things 
the boy gets a sense of proprietorship in them. 
Ч He is an inventor, а creator, a discoverer. 
@ The boy who saws and chisels out his 
first toy boat which he launches on his mill 
pond or stream feels something of the exal- 
tation that Columbus felt when he sighted 
America. Keats tells us that when he “heard 
Chapman," in translating Homer, *speak out 
loud and bold,” he 


Felt like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a mild surmise, 
Silent, upon а peak in Darien. 
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It was, of course, Balboa and not Cortez who, 
on that day four centuries ago, stood upon 
the peak of Darien, our isthmus of Panama. 
That truth makes a direct and decisive appealto 
us Americans in Nineteen Hundred and Eight. 
Every boy who begins to make things which 
he can see and use becomes, in a sense, an 
explorer and conquistadore like that long dead 
and forgotten path-breaker of Spain's great 
days s He feels a little of the exhilaration 
which thrilled that first man of the white race 
who, standing upon the crest of the backbone 
of the American continent, looked out upon 
the Pacific. By putting tools in his hands when 
he enters the primary school we place every 
American boy upon his “peak in Darien." 
А whole world of effort, of achievement, of 
peaceful and honorable conquest, opens itself 
before him. 
Under the present union labor proscription 
of apprentices the boy who cannot pay the 
tuition in a manual training school—which 
means ninety-nine out of every one hundred 
boys in the United States—has virtually no 
way of learning a trade, unless he commits 
some crime which sends him to the peni- 
tentiary ot s 
We propose to banish this monarchical narrow- 
ness, tyranny and vindictiveness. By putting 
manual training in all our primary public 
schools, and thus making it as free as the 
air and the sunlight to every boy in this 
land, we will avert all class and caste restric- 
tions, broaden every boy's horizon, give labor 
а nobility for him which he never saw in it 
before, make life larger for him, and advance 
his country's moral and intellectual leadership 
among the nations of the earth. 
* Americanism must rule America.” 

КЫ 
Sanity lies in your ability to think individually 
and act collectively. 


Up To The Heights 


By James H. West 


REAMED the statue of a god 
Stood high in every market-place, 
That all who thither toiling trod 
Might see the beauty of a face 
Noble, and freed in every trace 
From want, from selfishness, from sin. 
Yet seemed it of the human race, 
Nor wholly difficult to win. 
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Indeed, thrice daily, morn, noon, night, 
To all the hurriers to and fro 

Each statue spake: “The Cosmos bright, 
Each gracious force, above, below, 
Earth’s possibilities but show! 

Man can attain whate’er he feels; 

Up to the heights ’t is yours to go; 

Your gods are but your high ideals.” 


Is this the Vision of the Race? 

This its high nobleness of heart? 

Be ours to win that finer grace, 

Ours to do valiantly our part! 

Thus from the race’s ranks shall start 
The sonship truly of the Best, 

And Love’s divine and perfect art : 
Henceforth be man's redeeming quest. 


* 
You can't go to heaven on a pass now—the 
Hepburn Bill precludes. 


" 
Haeckel: His Life and Work 


By Horace Traubel 


29 AECKEL belongs to the science 
ÈS% militant. He has always been in 
the thick of the war. He has 
done for Germany what Huxley 
did for England. He might have 
stayed in his closet and worked. 
But he preferred to take the 
field and fight. He was a feared 
man. The priests who battled 
with him respected him. He 
challenged reactionary science. 
He made the foes of the new 
thought make good or get off 
the stage. He was no apologist and he was no 
aggressor. But he was a man of weapons. He 
has always made it plain to the bourbons and 
the cowards that his knuckles are bare. He is 
in the real sense a hero. A spokesman for 
progress. À voice proclaiming freedom. Haeckel 
like Huxley has battled over the cradle of evolu- 
tion. He has shrunk from no challenge. He has 
shaken his fist at organized religion. He did not 
love a fight for the sake of a fight. He did not as 
we say spoil for a fight. But knowing a certain 
amount of fight was inevitable he proposed to 
have it right off and get through with it. He 
forced the skulkers into the open. He scotched 
the snake. Though they would rather fire from 
behind fences he dragged them out. Fight fair— 
fight here, he said. If the church can make good, 
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good for the church. If your dead philosophy 
can prove that it is alive, long life to your dead 
philosophy. But if your church, if your philos- 
ophy, is short of knowledge and faith, confess 
it right here and now. Don’t brag. Don’t substi- 
tute traditions for logic and fact. Don’t try to 
fool men or fool me with creeds or rituals. We 
want truths. We want the humanities. We have 
trained long enough under your banner. You 
have always led us to graveyards. You have 
always led us to schism and hatred. We demand 
unity and love. We demand to have the races 
come together. Our universe is not fragments. 
It is a whole. We are not believers in chosen 
peoples. Theology chooses peoples. Science 
includes all. That's the way Haeckel presented 
his giant protest to the conservative doctrin- 
aires of his time. He was a man eminent not 
only as a discoverer but as a controversialist. 
He was feared and denounced. They tried to 
destroy him. To impeach his science. To dull 
the logic of his attack. But they might as well 
have tried to dam up the mad sea. They might 
as well have tried to muzzle the tempest. He 
was wary, he was philosophical, he was tremen- 
dous »% The momentum of his enmity bore 
down all opposition. I do not mean by this 
that Haeckel made no mistakes. That he was 
always right. No. But that nothing could 
oppose his science but science. That nothing 
could oppose his religion but superior religion. 
Haeckel could be attacked. But not by those 
who slink behind. Only by those who are in 
the advance. Haeckel has lived to see Germany - 
mostly come over to him. To his point of view. 
He has seen the universities accept the rebel 
standards „œ He has seen the literature of 
Germany penetrated by the once outraged 
ideas. He has even seen the priesthoods come 
along at the tail of the procession. His was 
Science militant. Our age has distinguished 
itself by the splendor of its achievements in 
science, and by the intrepid conduct of its 
votaries. Other men have gone to war to die. 
These men have stayed at home to live. They 
are indeed the announcers of life. They make 
it easier for the individual to survive. They 
have shown that the old specifics were fruitless. 
Have pointed out the wiser husbandry. Science 
may be interpreted materialistically. But it is 
not necessarily and finally atomic. Haeckel is 
inclined to take the ultra view. To discredit the 
mysterious backgrounds. To conclude that 
the body is enough. That the cell is all there 
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is and all there needs to be. But I make little of 
my quarrels with Haeckel. They are spiritu- 
ally formidable but personally insignificant. 
Haeckel is to me always the man of science 
militant. Right or wrong, militant »& Not a 
brawler—a man preferably of peace—but a 
man driven to it by war. А man who would 
rather not hit but who would not hesitate. A 
Luther of science. God help him, he could not 
do otherwise. The institutions that got in his 
way had to feel his fist. But the world felt his 
love. Haeckel now passing his last days in 
peace, out of the clamor, removed from the 
areas of polemics, must contemplate his past 
with satisfaction and the world with good will. 
He is a man who has backed his science by 
his courage. He has always been ready to 
prove what he asserted. To prove it by science 
to those who could understand science. To 
prove it by brickbats to those who can only 
understand brickbats. To prove it by love to 
the crowd which would rather see most things 
through its love. He has given up everything 
that was necessary to achieve this end.Comfort- 
able domesticity, official rewards, priestly and 
philosophical compliments, titles, medals and 
hurrahs. He has given them all up. But he did 
nothing with his eyes shut. He was well aware 
of what he was doing. He belonged to that 
newer breed of men which has contributed to 
the world through modern science some of the 
rarest gifts of time. They were not men who 
were apt to weigh costs with a trembling hand. 
They saw all that was involved. They cheer- 
fully paid the bill, cent for cent. Other men 
settling their accounts in other ways have gone 
to crosses and autos de fe for ideas. It was all 
one story. The process was the same. These men 
just as profoundly involved in ideas, have just 
as unqualifiedly accepted the result, whether 
in life or death. 


Strength comes from solitude, a waiting, a 
communion with the best in us, which is at 
one with the divine spark. 

+ 


A Prayer 
By Thaddeus B. Wakeman 


WORLD, O Man, and Soul of Me— 
The Endless All; our Holy Three! 
I live and love in work and joy, 
With Thee—in Thee! 
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So may my life to all give meed, 
As other lives supply my need. 
To each I dedicate my all, 

In thought and deed. 


O let me learn to know the True, 

So that the Good my hand may do— 

That what is life to me shall live 
The ages through. 


O may my will as thine be done— 

Thy will and mine so closely spun 

That in the pattern of the years 
We shall be one. 


So come our splendid reign of Man 
Our Paradise of Earth to plan— 
For Each and All; for Me and All. 
Amen, Amen. 
X 
The man without the capacity to sin neither 
has the ability to do so. 
x 


Do These Things 


By Leo Tolstoy 


Чу, NEY TANDING on the threshold of 
bz А the grave, I beseech you to do 
this for your children. Let them 
do all they can for themselves: 
carry out their own slops, fill 
their own jugs, wash up, arrange 
their own rooms, clean their 
boots and clothes, lay the table, 
etc. Believe me that unimpor- 
tant as these things may seem, 
they are a hundred times more 
important for your children's 
happiness than а knowledge of 
French, or of history. 

It trains the children to simplicity, to work, 
and to self-dependence. 

If to this you can add work on the land, if it 
be but a kitchen garden, that will be well. 
Believe me, that without that condition there 
is no possibility of a moral education, a 
Christian education, or a consciousness of the 
fact that all men are,—not divided. into two 
classes, masters and slaves—brothers and 
equals ot № 

Have patience, and remember that this present 
brood of children is not the first generation 
that has been brought forth. 
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The Conservative keeps the Reformer from 
going too fast, and the Reformer prevents the 
Conservative from standing still.—Emerson 


14 Ў HE QUESTION: Resolved, “ That 
© Christianity is Decl ." THE 
DEBATERS: Elbert Hubbard, 
Foreman The a Shop, 
East Aurora, New York.—YES. 
Rev. Dr. С. С. Albertson, Pastor 
Central Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, New York.—NO. 


Opening Address by Mr. Hubbard: 


Mr. Chairman, and Ladies and 
Gentlemen: You have heard the 
question stated, to the effect 
that a certain something called 
“Christianity” is declining. You, 
being from Mars, very naturally at once ask, 
“What is Christianity?” 

Therefore, it is my first privilege to define 
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Christianity. After this is done I will picture 
the status that Christianity once occupied. 
QNext, I will show you the present status of 
Christianity, and its tendency or movement. 
9 For you then to decide whether Christianity 
is declining, will not be difficult. 
Now to our definition: Christianity is a religious 
D or cult, founded on the life of Jesus of 
azareth, upon the assumption that he was 
the promised and prophesied Christ or Re- 
deemer. Christianity was launched by Paul, 
and existed in group or communal form for 
about three hundred years. These groups, which 
then constituted Christianity, were looking for 
and expecting the second coming of Christ at 
any time. 
Early in the Fourth Century, Christianity was 
embraced by the Roman Emperor, Constantine, 
and fused with Paganism. It has existed, with 
most of its Pagan features, ever since. 
Christianity is composed of over two hundred 
denominations, and claims a membership of 
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five hundred million adherents. It has upwards 
of a million paid priests and preachers who 
devote their time to its management and prop- 
agation. Christian denominations, in the United 
States, hold property to the extent of over five 
thousand million dollars. 

Christianity is one of the seven great relig- 
ions of the world »% These seven religions are 
Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, Shintoism, 
Mohammedanism, Christianity and Judaism. 
9 Now all these religions have many features in 
common, and in order to define any one of 
them so a citizen from Mars could get a fair 
idea of what it is, we would have to state the 
points about this particular religion wherein 
it differs from the others. For it is what it is 
on account of the features that differentiate 
it from the others, not on account of the points 
it has in common with its competitors. 

And in defining a religion, it is but fair and 
right to take the definition that its believers 
supply. If it issues a written creed, that creed 
must, in justice, be accepted as its faith. If I 
want to know the creed of Shintoism, I would 
not apply to a Mohammedan. And if I wanted 
to know the truth about Mohammedanism I 
would not feel safe in getting my facts from a 
Christian, any more than I would apply toa Bap- 
tist preacher for the truth concerning Thomas 
Paine, or to an average Village School Board 
for the truth concerning' Robert Ingersoll. 
€« We must define Christianity in a way во 
that the vast majority of Christians will accept 
the definition. Their definition shall be ours. 
Otherwise, we might set up fanciful or personal 
points of view which would land the auditor 
in a maze, and lose him in a fog of doubt. 
And we are here to face the question simply 
and frankly, not to obfuscate it. @ All organized, 
formal religions are made up of two parts—one 
is superstition, and the other part is morality. 
«Now superstition and morality never really 
blend; they exist side by side as a mechanical 
mixture, and never as a chemical combination. 
9 The morality in all great religions is prac- 
tically the same. In morals there is nothing 
new, nor has there been since the time of 
Confucius and Socrates, who lived during the 
same age, say twenty-four hundred years ago. 
These men both expressed the thought of the 
Golden Rule, which is practically the sum of 
morality ot ot 

Morality is a matter of a just and proper 
consideration for the rights of others. Jesus 
of Nazareth had a very high and noble ideal 
of human conduct, and from his gentle and 
unselfish morality no sane man dissents or 
has ever dissented. 

We have a record of only twenty-six days of 
his life, and this comes to us from very uncer- 
tain sources. He wrote nothing, and nothing he 
said was issued in written form during his life. 
The accounts we have of him were not written 
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by men who knew him yt How much of his 
philosophy can be safely applied in the great 
questions of economics and education need not 
here be discussed. He owned no property, wore 
no robes of office and organized no institution. 
But before his example of courage, frankness, 
faith and love, we stand uncovered in silent 
admiration. 
** 7 ET the morality of Jesus does not con- 
* 2 stitute Christianity, for this morality he 
held in common with the philosophers, saints 
and seers of all climes and all ages. And, 
moreover, Christians have always made con- 
duct secondary to belief, and do yet. I may 
comply with every moral precept and yet not 
be a Christian. 

The essence of Christianity consists in the 
assumption that Jesus was the Christ, or the 
Messiah. Christianity consists in the claim 
that the world was lost or damned by God on 
account of the transgressions of the first pair 
of people that God made, to wit: Adam and Eve. 
Through the sin of this man and woman all 
of their descendants were doomed to eternal 
torment; and only by the death of this Christ, 
or Messiah, upon the cross, and our belief in 
this death, and our belief that Jesus was the 
Christ, the only begotten Son of God—in 
fact one with God Himself—can we escape the 
most frightful penalty, devised by the God who 
made us, and who created the worlds, Tand 
who died for us in the person of His Son... ^" 
As stated, there are at least two hundred 
Christian denominations. They vary much as 
to certain phases or aspects of Bible inter- 
pretation, but any denomination that does not 
accept Jesus as the Christ, the Savior of the 
world, is repudiated by all the rest, and is 
really not a part of Christianity. 

The Greek Church and the Roman Catholic 
Church make up more than one half of the 
membership that constitutes Christianity. Be- 
side these we have the orthodox Protestant 
denominations—Presbyterian, Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Episcopal, and these all agree with the 
Greek Church and the Roman Catholic Church 
that Jesus was the Christ, prophesied in Holy 
Writ, and that only by his death could the 
lost or fallen world be redeemed. 

And no matter what your morality may be, 
if you do not accept this doctrine of the fall 
of man and man’s redemption through the 
death of Jesus, you are not a Christian. 

The Greek Church, the Roman Catholic Church 
and the great body of Orthodox Protestant 
Churches accept the Nicene Creed. The Pres- 
byterian Confession of Faith is a much more 
dogmatic document than the Nicene Creed, and 
so is the Apostles’ Creed, which is practically 
the Athanasian Creed revised after the Council 
of Nice, as a sort of minority point. 

And although the Nicene Creed was framed 
in the year Three Hundred and Twenty-five 
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or thereabouts, it still remains a fair statement 
of what all orthodox Christian denominations 
believe. Very few people, comparatively, realize 
what a brief and direct document the Nicene 
Creed is. It took three thousand men three 


months to make it. They started with a docu- | 


ment of ten thousand words and boiled it down 
to two hundred. That is why it took them so 
long. I will give it to you entire: 

“T believe in one God the Father Almighty; 
maker of heaven and earth, and in all things 
visible and invisible. 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
Son of God, begotten of the Father before all 
worlds, Light of Light, very God of very God, 
begotten, not made, being of one substance 
with the Father; by whom all s Were 
made; who, for us men and for our salvation, 
came down from heaven, and was incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and 
was made man; and was crucified also for us 
under Pontius Pilate; he suffered and was 
buried; and the third day he rose again, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures; and ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father; and he shall come again with glory, 
to judge both the quick and the dead; whose 
kingdom shall have no end. 

And in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, the giver of 
Life, who proceedeth from the Father; who 
with the Father and the Son together is wor- 
Shipped and glorified; who spake by the 
Prophets. And one Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church. I acknowledge one Baptism for 
the remission of sins; and I look for the 
resurrection of the dead, and the life of the 
world to come. Amen." 


C ЭНЕ one thing in the Nicene Creed that 
У» differentiates it from the creeds of all 
other religions is the fact that it regards Jesus 
of Nazareth as Deity. This is quite a different 
thing from a belief in his divinity. Unitarians 
and Universalists are barred from communion 
їп orthodox Churches, and yet they believe in 
the *divinity of Christ," just as do the Qua- 
kers, Agnostics and Theosophists. 

All Shintoism believes in the divinity of Jesus, 
for it believes that humanity is divine. 
Mohammed was a Christian and never repudi- 
ated the divinity of Jesus, regarding him as one 
of many Christs. Theosophy especially, holds to 
the divinity of all life. € To believe in the 
divinity of all men is totally different from 
believing in one particular man as Deity. 

Let the fact remain that Christianity believes 
that Jesus was Deity; that this Deity made the 
world and everything in it, including man; 
that man so angered and disappointed God 
through the sin of Adam and Eve that He 
condemned all of their descendants to eternal 
death or punishment; that after the world had 
existed for four thousand years and millions of 
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men had been born and died, He partially 
relented and came to earth in the form of 
his own Son, Jesus Christ, being born of a 
virgin, and died that all those who believed 
in Him might be saved. This is Christianity. 


(У HRISTIANITY was founded by Paul 
Xa several years after the death of Jesus, 
on the claim that Jesus was the Messiah or 
Christ. The gospels were not written until long 
after the time of Paul, or say about the year 
One Hundred and Twenty A. D., so Paul never 
quotes the gospels, nor did he ever see Jesus. 
With Paul it was hearsay and belief, not 
knowledge wt yt 

No contemporary writer mentioned Jesus, and 
no official record has been found of his Life 
or death. 

There is a mention in the writings of Josephus 
of Jesus, but the manuscript of Josephus that 
existed prior to the year Fifteen Hundred and 
Sixty contains no such mention. If a book 
makes no mention of a certain man and con- 
tains no reference to a certain event, and long 
years after the man is dead an edition of the 
book appears with that mention and reference, 
we are reasonably safe in saying the amend- 
ment was the work of the publisher and not 
the author. This paragraph in Josephus is'now 
acknowledged to be a forgery and an interpo- 
lation ‚№ st 

There is also a mention of “Christus” in the 
* Annals of Tacitus." But no one ever heard 
of the * Annals of Tacitus" until the Sixteenth 
Century, and the whole book is now believed 
to bea comparatively modern compilation, done 
by monks between the years Fifteen Hundred 
and Twenty and Fifteen Hundred and Sixty. 
9 It wasanage of literary forgeries, and indeed, 
at that time, it was considered proper and right 
to attach the name of any great author to a 
manuscript in order to give it ballast. Instances 
are numerous of churchmen who were highly 
rewarded for producing books and sermons by 
men long dead, who had neglected to write 
them. Even the gentle Erasmus did not hesitate 
to lend his name to manuscripts he never wrote, 
and to hold the balance true, he wrote articles 
and attributed them to men who had been dead 
fourteen hundred years. Forgery was then as 
legitimate as rebating in Eighteen Hundred and 
Eighty-five, or riding on a pass in Nineteen 
Hundred and Five. This much for Josephus 
and Tacitus. 


Ж йу took his choice of nine alleged 
жа “Christs” or messiahs who appeared 
during the reign of Augustus. The best known 
of these was Appolonias who lived to be an 
old man and was finally beheaded as a disturber 
of the peace. The least known of these supposed 
messiahs was Jesus of Nazareth. 

Paul was a college man from Tarsus, a city of 
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no mean repute. He assumed that Jesus was 
the Christ or promised Messiah, and on this 
claim he organized Christianity. Paul travelled, 
preached and founded churches № Wherever 
there was enough interest shown he appointed 
an elder. Over these elders, or groups of churches 
he placed an overseer. In time these overseers 
evolved into bishops, and the elders into priests. 
9 Religions multiply by the budding process. 
They begin as protests against the profligacy, 
waste and selfishness of an established order. 
Christianity began as a protest against Judaism 
but soon amended the complaint so as to include 
Paganism. Then it began to resemble both, for 
men always become like the thing against which 
they inveigh. The resurrection of the body, a 
heaven for the good and a hell for the bad, are 
Pagan notions, taken from Rome and Greece. 
Judaism has no heaven or hell—she is content, 
like Thoreau, to live in one world at a time. 

No religion is pure excepting in its state of 
persecution. Struggle strengthens. Poverty and 
misunderstanding are both great tonics, when 
given in right proportion. 

Christianity spread, evolved, grew. Spasmodic 
efforts to stamp it out only scattered the seed. 
Q When you cannot destroy a thing, all is not 
lost—you can embrace it, as men overcome 
temptation by succumbing to it. For opposing 
forces to link arms is a common sight in history. 
Q Paganism was a decaying quantity, pointing 
to its past as justification, and proudly looking 
to its record. 

To point with pride, is also to view with alarm. 
9 To stand still is to retreat. 

Paganism had lived its day, for religions like 
men, have their periods. They are conceived, 
born in obscurity, reach their youth and have 
their time of fight and struggle; they evolve to 
manhood, they prosper, grow old and senile; 
they become reminiscent, boastful of their past, 
querulous, impatient of criticisms, demanding 
honors and obeisance; then they fall asleep, 
mumble, mutter and die; they are buried and 
remain in their graves for long ages, to come 
again in the garb of youth, to slaughter and 
slay, to liberate and inspire; and this birth and 
resurrection go on forever. There is nothing 
either new or old—there is only the rising and 
falling of the infinite tide. 


10 while history is a circle it is also & 
z’ spiral; and while the course has been 
zigzag, and our speed a varying quantity, we 
have advanced round by round. 

Ere edict of the Roman Emperor Constantine, 
Christianity was adopted as the state religion 
and we get the Roman Catholic Church. The 
mother of Constantine was a Christian, and 
when she loved a Roman, she became a Pagan, 
because Theology never stands а chance with 
Cupid „№ o 

Constantine was a Christian by pre-natal ten- 


dency » As a diplomatic move he became a 
Christian. He called the Council of Nice, where 
after much discussion and controversy, the 
creed of Christianity was made—the Nicene 
Creed, which has formed the basis for all creeds 
that make up all Christian denominations. 
Constantine founded the city of Constantinople, 
and we get the Byzantine or Eastern Roman 
Empire, with the Greek Church as a family 
rival to the Roman Catholic Church. 

From the murder of Hypatia, who sought to 
revive the philosophy of classic Greece, and 
was carried to a Christian church and torn 
limb from limb by Christians—for eight hun- 
dred years, Christianity was supreme. 

The Pope was Father—Pater, Papa—ruler of 
the world. He was the Lord of Kings—he made 
and unmade all earthly rulers at will. He fixed 
boundary lines between countries, and parceled 
out the earth among his favorites. 

The Abbot was an Abba—Father. He evolved 
into à baron, and a baron was a magistrate, 
with the keys of life and death, subject only 
to the King, with the right of appeal to the 
Pope. The land belonged to the Church and 
was parceled out among the monasteries. The 
feudal lords got their licenses from the Pope. 
Ч During this time, when Christianity was 
supreme, the intellectual world slept. It has 
well been called the Dark Ages. If Christianity 
was able to save the world, there was her 
chance. But what did she do for humanity 
when she had no rival? She enslaved man. 
It was a time when the gluttony and vice of 
the clergy was stopped only by surfeit. Reason 
was too paralyzed to protest. Science had not 
been born, and from time to time, pestilence 
swept the cities, and death reigned rampant. 
In this age, when Christianity was absolutely 
supreme, from the time of Hypatia to that of 
Dante, the world did not produce a single man 
of genius. Not a writer, poet or historian, not 
а sculptor, not a painter, not an inventor, not 
а navigator! 

Asceticism follows riot, for dyspepsia travels 
close behind gourmandism, and so, during this 
time there were intervals when rags and filth 
and pain were apotheosized, and flagellants 
with bleeding bodies and the crusaders with 
fevered, starving lips,stalked eastward spreading 
fear, disease and death. 

Christianity ruled, and Christlanity is a system 
of dogmatism. It pretends to know. It affects 
to hold the secrets of Deity. It has no room for 
honest doubt è It forgets nothing, it learns 
nothing. It pictures this world as a transient 
place of preparation, and man as a fallen, 
despicable, unworthy thing. 

It prophesied that the end of the world was 
near, and thus did it paralyze initiative and 
smother originality. Nothing was worth while. 
To gain heaven and escape hell was the one 
endeavor of mankind. 
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with a scheme to coerce mankind into 
subjection, the clergy convinced themselves o 
This was their punishment. Just as a liar's 
punishment is that he eventually believes his 
own lies, so did Christendom hypnotize itself 
until it shook with gaping apprehension. Its 
breath was fetid with the fever of fear. Ав 
children conjure forth ghosts and frighten 
themselves, so did this institution taint its 
own life with falsehood and fraud. 
All extremes tend to equalize themselves. The 
pendulum swings out and then comes back by 
its own weight. Make your laws too severe and 
you get no law. Having succeeded, Christianity 
began to decline. 


4 YHE Thirteenth Century marks the height 
V of the power of Christianity. The Pope 
was supreme from Brittany to the Black Sea. 
No king disputed his sway. If a man was asked 
to come to Rome, refusal meant death and to 
go was often death,—death without a known 
judge, jury, or a word of defense. 

From this time on you will see the Church 
gradually subsiding, as an ocean becomes a 
river, a river a stream, and a stream a rill. 
She did not decline without a struggle. In her 
fear of extinction, she used every form of 
cruelty and torture that cunning could devise. 
Ч The Church was drunk on power. Her priests 
were fat, impudent, smug, self-satisfied and 
sodden. Women were their prey; wine their 
Solace. They thought the Church invincible; 
as it surely would be if it were the Church of 
Almighty God. 

And now behold the happy resilience of Nature 
breaking forth, and men actually laughing 
aloud o& o 

Nature was shining through the clouds, and 
Dante appears, inspired by the love of Beatrice, 
chanting his earthly love without shame. 

It marked an epoch. 

We call it the Great Italian Renaissance. Its 
basis was Nature. Its cause was the love of 
man for woman. 

From it was born literature and the arts, the 
desire to know, to do, to become and all that 
makes for beauty and human betterment. 
“Every great age is an age of doubt," said 
Gibbon „% 3 

“Every great age is an age of faith,” said 
Disraeli 9& t 

Both are right. The great age is one that doubts 
the past, and looks bravely forward with in- 
creased faith in itself and the future. 

The offense of the infidel is that he believes too 
much. Copernicus and Galileo saw more than 
all the churchmen, and that is why they were 
suppressed »*& Bruno saw farther than did the 
Pope. He placed no limits on God's mercy or 
power, therefore he was burned alive and his 
ashes scattered to the four winds. 
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4"WHE Italian Renaissance, or the Great 
i)" Awakening, reached its culmination in 
Fourteen Hundred and Ninety-two. In April 
of that year, Christopher Columbus wrote a 
letter to Isabella, Queen of Spain. The letter 
begins with these words, *Now that you have 
finished your task and succeeded in driving 
the Jews from Spain, I make bold to call your 
attention to my own plans," etc. 

Isabella surely succeeded in driving the Jews 
from Spain, and in the process the gutters of 
Grenada ran ankle deep in the blood of Jews. 
Torquemada, the Christian soldier, killed a 
hundred thousand Jews in a year. The old, 
the young, the babies in arms, the toddling, 
prattling girls and boys were put to the sword, 
or their brains were dashed out upon the stones 
of the street. 

If Christians feel that they are absolutely right, 
that only by a belief in the blood of Jesus can 
we be saved from everlasting death, then 
they are justified in going to any extreme of 
coercion in order to save the race. Torquemada 
did his work on the order of the King and Queen 
of Spain, and with the sanction of the Pope st 
They were all Christians and all were sincere. 
This was in order that Christianity might 
still be supreme. 

But a few years before this, the printing press 
had been invented. To save his invention from 
destruction at the hands of jealous and zealous 
Churchmen, Gutenberg dedicated his invention 
to the Church, and the first book printed was 
the Bible. To print a book without first sub- 
mitting the manuscript to the Censor and 
securing a license, was a crime punishable 
by death. 

So we find Copernicus writing by night and 
hiding the leaves of his manuscript in the 
mattress of his bed, and finally sending the 
record of his discoveries by a trusted, secret 
messenger to the free city of Nuremberg, where 
a great and noble free-thinker, Albrecht Durer, 
had set up a printing press that ignored the 
orders of Rome. 

The Church, then, to further circumvent the 
circulation of objectionable literature, instituted 
her Index Expurgatus, and made a list of books 
that no Catholic should read. The Index also 
meant that the author of any book on the list 
was anathema, and could be arrested and tried 
for his life. This law applied as well to all who 
might deal in books that were on the Index »* 


TaN Fourteen Hundred and Ninety-two, 
4-4 Martin Luther was nine years old. He 
became a monk, as most men of superior 
quality did, for only in that way was even a 
modicum of free expression possible. 

Luther was a natural man, and the spirit of 
revolt that was in the air got centered in his 
soul. He evolved, by accident and otherwise— 
aided by the love of Catherine, the Nun—into 
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the mouthpiece of the Zeitgeist. When ordered 
to go to Rome, he refused to do so. He was 
arrested, tried, convicted and then kidnapped 
by his friends and hidden away in a prison 
where no emissary of Rome could lay violent 
hands upon him. 

The ideas for which Luther stood were growing. 
The printing press was scattering his words to 
the ends of the earth. 

Men were learning to read that they might 
read Luther. 

А monk by the name of John Calvin, in Paris, 
caught the fever and began to argue for human 
rights. А price was placed upon his head. He 
escaped to Geneva, where the Pope's word was 
no longer law. 

In Edinborough a priest by the name of John 
Knox became infected with the microbe of 
freedom. Ап interdict was placed upon his 
preaching. He defied Rome. He was arrested 
and sentenced to the galleys for life. 
Chained to an oar, he leaped into the sea along 
the coast of France, and using his oar for a 
support, reached the shore, where an “infidel” 
filed off his chains and made him free № He 
reached Geneva and clasped the friendly hand 
of John Calvin. In a few months it was seen 
that Geneva was not big enough for two great 
men. Апа John Knox decided to go back to 
Scotland and live for his faith—or die for it 
—it mattered little. 

His courage and zeal saved him, and he founded 
the Presbyterian Church, a church ruled by a 
presbytery instead of a pope. John Knox once 
ran close to the breakers in making a friendly 
call on Mary, Queen of Scots, when she proposed 
to marry him if he would become a Catholic. 
He saw the Devil's tail behind her chair just 
in time, and rushed madly for the door. He 
reached open air and safety. 

John Knox took a hand in burning George 
Wishart at the stake in front of St. Andrews, 
very much as John Calvin burned Peter Sevetus 
at the stake, when Sevetus got the better of 
bim in a joint debate—a fate, let us hope, 
which will not come to either of the contestants 
in this present friendly controversy. 

About this time, Henry the Eighth, King of 
England, was refused a divorce by the Pope. 
Henry then broke loose from Rome and founded 
8 church of his own—the Church of England. 
9 Let it here be noted that marriage has always 
been controlled by the Church, when possible. 
Ч Christianity has ever regarded the relation- 
ship of men and women with suspicion. The 
“fall of man? was simply a succumbing to the 
cosmic urge on the part of Adam and Eve. The 
story of the apple and the tempting by the snake 
was| not[ glossed a few hundred years ago—it 
was 'fully understood and fully explained. 

By making marriage a consecration, that insti- 
tution became a leverage of power,—and also 
a source of income. To allow divorce was an 
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admission that the consecration had been in- 
effectual. The practice of divorce, however, was 
growing. Men and women, not suited to each 
other by nature, separated, and the state law 
in various lands allowed that which the Church 
refused. 

And the Episcopal Church, the germ of which 
was а divorce, forgot the reason of its birth 
and, following the example of the “Mother 
Church,” began to say who should marry who, 
and why,—so much for priestcraft and the 
lust to rule. 


*'* HRISTIANITY was no longer the one 
ws" invincible Church. She was splitting up 
into denominations, and gradually resolving 
herself into a Church Trust s The different 
denominations had similar creeds, and while 
hating each other, stood together against the 
doubter and the infidel. 

War, strife, bloodshed, torture, confiscation, 
disgrace and ostracism became the portion of 
each and all who were not professing Christians. 
@ In Massachusetts Colony, the people who 
had fled from the cruel persecutions of Arch- 
bishop Laud, some of whose noses he had slit, 
and others whose ears he had cropped, set up 
a theological monarchy, in which no Quaker 
or Jew was allowed to live on pain of his life. 
9 Rhode Island then became a refuge for those 
who believed in the rights of personal conscience. 
Ч Gradually, surely and without fail, the rights 
of the individual were becoming recognized. 
Every inch of the way had been fought for, 
and the path of progress was marked by the 
tracks of bleeding feet. 


ewe now reach the wonderful year 
wa Seventeen Hundred and Seventy- 
six, which was a practical revival of Fourteen 
Hundred and Ninety-two. 

Franklin, Jefferson and Thomas Paine, three 
independent thinkers in America, all avowedly 
non-Christian, were infusing the land with the 
idea of Liberty—religious and political. 
Jefferson fixed in the Constitution that treason 
thereafter should not consist in what a man 
thought or what he said or what he wrote. 
The Jeffersonian definition of treason was a 
great white mile-stone on civilization's path- 
way, often misused by theological fyces. 
Jefferson abolished forever the Lettre-de-cachet 
—the secret arrest —the pet plan of the Church 
which had been so popular for a thousand years. 
Q Let it be noted that the Church never gave 
liberty to man—liberty has been wrung from 
her unwilling hands by the men and women 
who reverenced human intellect and loved 
freedom „5% № 

All progress is born of doubt, for until you 
doubt the perfection of the present order there 
is no future for you. 

If Christianity is an inspired institution, and 
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the Creed represents the will of Almighty God, 
then the servants of the Church are fully justi- 
fied in using any force, any power, any device, 
from the slitting of ears and nostrils to death 
by the rack and torch in order to force men to 
accept and believe. 

Grant their premises, we must justify and 
admire their actions and conclusions. 

But the fact is, that the growing intelligence 
of the world has gradually repudiated the claim 
of Christianity to a supernatural origin. 

The final blow was struck by the gentle Darwin 
in the year Eighteen 


priests, pundits and vivikenandies have never 
been given the half rate privilege in America, 
nor have the residences of the priests of Shinto- 
ism been exempt from taxation. 
About the same time, the Supreme Court of 
the State of Illinois decided that a “ parsonage” 
was not “church property” and therefore it 
must pay taxes. 
Bills are now up in twenty-nine states providing 
for the taxation of all Church property. This, 
on the theory that churches are social clubs 
and exist for the good of their members, and 
that their influence 
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The clergy of every 
Christian denomina- 
tion greeted this great 
work of a lifetime with the loud haw-haw of 
immoderate laughter. The merry reference of 
Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, to 
“monkey ancestry” was typical of the attitude 
of the entire Christian world. Unhappily, the 
Huxleys were few to make reply. The history of 
the twenty years following the publication of 
Darwin's book is told once for all in *A 
History of the Warfare of Science and Relig- 
ion,” by Andrew D. White, and need not here 
be reviewed. 

Until the year Eighteen Hundred and Seventy- 
six, it looked as if Darwin would be smothered 
under the gibes and jeers of ignorance, bigotry 
and superstition. 

Darwin went his own quiet way, and made not 
a word of defense, nor said a line in reply to 
the hoarse challenges of priests and preachers, 
entrenched safely behind the walls of orthodoxy. 
q But with the invention of the electric light, the 
electric car, the telephone and the completion 
of the trans-continental railroad, a burst of 
light came to us, physical, mental and spiritual. 
9 Drummond now comes valiantly to the front 
and shows orthodoxy a way to retreat with 
honor. He reconciled, or thought he did, Darwin 
and Moses. 

It was all a mistake—the six days of creation 
were six periods, or ages, or aeons. 

And God created through evolution, not through 
revolution as we had supposed. 

Christianity has abandoned her premises and 
retreated under cover of Drummond's rhet- 
orical smoke. 

АП was lost save the titles of her real estate, 
upon which she paid no taxes. 

The contraction of the theological currency 
continued st st 

In March, Nineteen Hundred and Seven, the 
Western Association of Passenger Agents passed 
a resolution that no longer should clergymen be 
allowed to ride on half rate tickets. This applies 
to Christian clergymen, since muftis, pagan 
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is Mayor of Rome— 
the Eternal City— 
and the Pope is e 
prisoner in his palace, with the door locked on 
the inside. 


77» HRISTIANITY, like most great religions, 
ә has supplied an explanation as to when 
and how the world was created, and what its 
final end and the destiny of mankind would 
be. It still supplies an explanation; although 
after killing Bruno, torturing Galileo to make 
him recant, and suppressing Copernicus, it has 
since adopted the astronomical teachings of 
these men. 

In biology, its claim to creation by fiat has 
been abandoned and replaced by the explanation 
that God works through evolution. In the socio- 
logical field, Christians of many denominations 
are now accepting the scientific discoveries of 
non-Christians; being unable to controvert them 
they claim they always believed them. 

The churches of ali denominations in America 
are fast taking on the form of Social Clubs. 
That religious denominations should abandon 
or distribute their property, or that preachers 
who are educated to do nothing but preach 
should resign their livings is not to be expected. 
As social centers Church Clubs, have their use. 
The successful Church Club now is one that 
has a promoter in the person of a pastor who 
has personality, plus. 

Plymouth Church centered around Henry Ward 
Beecher. He built up an institution that was a 
radiating center of education and light. But he 
did this only by cutting loose from the dictation 
and rules of his denomination. 

Most Protestant churches now have kitchens, 
parlors, men’s clubs, boy's clubs, mother's 
meetings, Chautauqua circles. Then there are 
picnics, excursions, concerts and lectures that 
serve to cement the membership. The ritual 
is dignified and the music pleasing; both are 
psychological features that minister to our 
aesthetic needs. Last, but not least, the dress 
parade is satisfying. 
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J TROM being regarded as The Book, the 
i. Bible is now looked upon as one of many 
books, and is only worthy of respect as it in- 
structs and inspires. We read it with the same 
reverence that we read Emerson and Whitman. 
9 The preacher was once a commanding figure 
in every community. Now he is regarded as a 
sort of poor relation .* The term “spiritual 
advisor" is only a pleasantry. We go to the 
business man for advice, not the priest. If a 
book is listed on the “Index,” all good Cath- 
olics read it in order to know how bad it is. 
9 Those who institute heresy trials have no 
power to punish, they only advertise. 
Christianity was evolved, as all religions have 
been—it was not inspired. It grew in a natural 
way and it declined by the same token. 
Whether it has benefited the race is a question 
which we have no time to take up at this 
moment. That it ministered to poverty and 
disease is true, and that it often created the 
ills which it professed to cure is equally a fact. 
€ Poverty, ignorance, repression, superstition, 
coercion, disease, with nights of horror and 
days of fear, are slinking away into the past; 
and they have slunk farther and farther away 
the more Christianity's clutch upon the throat 
of the race has been loosened. €] The night is past 
—the day is at hand! The East is all aglow! 
Health, happiness, freedom and joy are all 
calling to us to arise and sing our matin to 
labor. Our prayer is, “Give us this day our daily 
work, and we will earn our daily bread." 

Our religion is one of humanity. Our desire 
is to serve. We know that we can only help 
ourselves as we help others, and that the love 
we give away is the only love we keep. 

We have no fears of the future, for we have no 
reason to believe that the Power which cares 
for us in this life will ever desert us in another. 


The joint debate, when not conducted for the 
purposes of a cheap and transient victory, clari- 
fies truth, clears the mental atmosphere, pricks 
prejudice and gives the auditor a point of view 
that is of priceless value.—Abraham Lincoln 
Resume of Dr. Albertson's Argument: 
(Чу, Wess Christianity declining? Many 
E= think so. Some fear so. A few 
hope so. But that does not make 
it so. Upon the surface, it may 
seem so. Neither does that prove 
anything ot Things are not al- 
ways, indeed not often, what 
they seem. The human mind, 
with all its shrewdness, is poorly 
able to deal with invisible forces. 
Christianity is an invisible force. 
Ч Before we can discuss this 
question intelligently we must 
arrive at a correct definition of 
the term involved. We must 


ascertain what Christianity is. It is easier to 
define a Christian than it is to define Christ- 
ianity. A Christian is a disciple of Jesus Christ. 
A disciple is a scholar. The six-year-old child, 
in the first grade of school, is a learner. He is 
as truly a learner as the lad in the eighth grade, 
or the youth in the twelfth grade, or the college 
senior. He has not learned so much, but he is 
as truly a learner, and he may be more truly a 
student. He who asks, for the first time in his 
life, * What did Jesus do? What would He do? 
What would He have me do? "—asks earnestly, 
desiring to discover and meaning to act in 
accordance with that discovery, is a Christian. 
He may not be a very good Christian, but he 
is a disciple, a scholar, and he has taken his 
first lesson of the matchless Master. To this 
definition of a Christian, I believe nine-tenths 
of the Christian world will agree. For it, I have 
the highest authority, namely, that of Jesus 
Christ Himself. He said, *Take My yoke upon 
you, and learn of Me; if any man will do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine." 

Mr. Hubbard may claim that this definition 
of what it means to be a Christian is not 
sufficient to admit one into membership in 
some churches. I do not deny it. I know one 
church in which this definition is regarded as 
sufficiently inclusive to entitle whoever accepts 
it, and endeavors to practice it, to membership. 
There are many such churches. But we are 
not discussing church membership; we are 
discussing what it means to be a Christian. 
Ч All competent authorities on Christianity 
agree to this distinction: Historic Christianity, 
dogmatic Christianity and vital Christianity. 
Historic Christianity consists of all the facts 
which lie at the basis of Christian faith, the 
facts of the New Testament and the facts which 
have attended the progress of the movement 
inaugurated by Jesus Christ. Dogmatic Chris- 
tianity consists of all the doctrinal systems 
founded upon various interpretations of the 
words and works, the person and character, 
the office and mission of Jesus Christ. Vital 
Christianity consists of the influence Jesus 
Christ has exerted and still exerts in the world. 
It is the effect of Christ's words and works, 
person and character, ideas and ideals upon 
the minds and hearts and wills of men. Pri- 
marily, this influence is personal. Jesus always 
appealed to the individual. He was the supreme 
individualist of history » He never either 
attacked or endeavored to build up an in- 
stitution. He has destroyed, and He has 
built up institutions, but indirectly, just as 
the force He implants in the individual ex- 
presses itself in society, which is composed 
of individuals. 

I affirm that the Christianity of which we 
speak, when we speak of a force which may 
be declining, is not historic Christianity, or 
dogmatic Christianity, but vital Christianity. 
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It is the only Christianity the practical man 
knows. Historic Christianity cannot decline. 
The past is secure. Men may lose their interest 
In it, but that is a sign that men are declining, 
not that historic Christianity is declining. Can 
history decline? We may decline to study 
history, but history is still rich with facts. 
Dogmatic Christianity cannot decline. It may 
lose its power to attract the student, just as 
philosophy may lose its power to attract, but 
dogmatic Christianity remains still the most 
fruitful and suggestive field for human thought. 
The point I make is this: the only Christianity 
that can decline is a vital Christianity. Historic 
Christianity and dogmatic Christianity are not 
living things, and never were, and never will be. 
But vital Christianity was once a living thing, 
and the question at issue in this debate is 
whether it has lost its vitality, whether, їп 
short, it is dead or dying. 

It is our duty to survey, so far as possible, 
vital Christianity, estimate its present power, 
as compared with its power In other ages, and 
judge for ourselves whether it is waxing or 
waning o „№ 

Men have been known to mistake the rising 
for the setting sun, I think Mr. Hubbard has 
made exactly this mistake. For, if I interpret 
aright the signs of the times, never was vital 
Christianity so powerful and so pervasive as 
now. Indeed, when I consider the evidences 
of Christian activity among the people of 
America, and among the other nations of the 
globe, I feel like saying, with the optimistic 
poet, “It is daybreak everywhere.” 
Moreover, in this debate, we must not only 
define Christianity correctly; we must also 
interpret aright the facts which come within 
our range of vision, so far as they bear upon 
the point at issue. Sidney Lanier says, “We 
can take two truths, and out of them construct 
a falsehood.” Suppose it had been proven true 
here—as it has not been proven—that the bases 
of historic Christianity have been shaken by the 
results of modern scholarship; suppose it had 
beenestablished—asithasnot been established— 
that the fourth Gospel was not written by John; 
suppose we must take out of the records all the 
miracles ascribed to Jesus Christ;—historic 
Christianity would be affected by such conclu- 
sions, we would have to find new explanations 
for the phenomena of Christian history, such 
as the worship of Jesus by His first disciples, 
the conversion of Saul of Tarsus, and the 
change of the Sabbath from the seventh to 
the first day of the week; but the present 
power of Christianity in the world is not 
affected by what may be said either truly or 
falsely about the literary documents which lie 
at the basis of historic Christianity. What if 
Jesus never healed a blind man, or gave power 
to a cripple to walk? If His Gospel opens the 
eyes of my dark mind, and reinforces my moral 
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power of resistability, my faith is unshaken. 
If Mr. Hubbard proves to me that this Gospel 
is not the Gospel of Jesus, that Jesus never 
spoke the words ascribed to Him, I will reply 
as John Fiske replied to Ignatius Donnelly, 
when that literary sensationalist affirmed that 
Shakespeare never wrote the plays attributed 
to him: “Very well, have it so, but if he did n’t, 
some other man of the same name did.” 

And suppose it is proved that men generally 
have lost their interest in dogmatic Christi- 
anity—a supposition entirely true—what then? 
Is vital Christianity any the less effective? Not 
a whit! 

We have not heard very much discussion lately 
of the currency question, not half so much as 
eight years ago, not a tenth as much as twelve 
years ago; but a dollar is still a dollar, and we 
are all as eager to get as many as we can. The 
academic mind has passed. The practical mind 
has come. Theories of the Atonement, theories 
of the Incarnation, doctrines of transubstan- 
tiation and con-substantiation, are little more 
than mere scholastic memories. But we. still 
cling to the Incarnation, and stand in awe 
before the Sistine Madonna. And the Atonement, 
the at-one-ment, the reconciliation—we still 
need them. And the spiritual presence of Jesus 
—we have simply taken that as a part of the 
permanent possession of spiritual life, as among 
the inalienable assets of all believers. Whittier 
wrote: 


“But warm, sweet, tender, even yet, 
A present help is He, 
For Faith has yet its Olivet, 
And Love its Galilee. 
‘The healing of His seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 
We touch Him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again.” 


I believe it has been claimed that Whittier was 
Unitarian in his views. I call that an orthodox 
doctrine of Jesus Christ’s spiritual omnipresence. 
I am willing to give up the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and the Lutheran 
doctrine of con-substantiation, if I can have this 
idea in their place .% Vital Christianity loses 
nothing by the change. Indeed, it gains much. 
9 Furthermore, we must not only rightly define 
Christianity, and correctly interpret the facts, 
but we must make sure that our range of vision 
is adequately large. “Resolved, That Christi- 
anity is declining.” Where? The question is not 
whether Christianity is declining in East Aurora 
or in Rochester or in Boston. East Aurora is 
a village in which there are seven or eight 
churches, and no church of comman 

strength. It has been the shame and crime 
of the church to plant a dozen societies in 
communities where two would be better. But 
does not Mr. Hubbard know that the Church 
of our day is alive to that error, and that 
such waste of energy will never be repeated? 
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There is not a denomination of Christians in 
America which has not its face set against 
that sort of thing hereafter. The Evangelical 
Alliance, a national federation of all Evan- 
gelical churches, has in its platform the 
declaration that to organize a new church 
where existing churches already provide for 
the needs of the community, is an offense 
against the spirit of the Master. Personally, 
I have no doubt the Church would be stronger 
if the number of churches in some communities 
might be reduced by mutual consent and 
combination ot „% 
We want all the facts. The question is not 
whether Christianity is declining in America, 
or in France, or in Russia, but whether the 
vital power of the message of Jesus Christ is 
declining in the world. What if Christianity 
is fighting a losing battle in one place, and is 
а great victory elsewhere? The ex- 
perience of the past leads us to believe that a 
temporary defeat or retreat of Christianity is 
sometimes the sure sign of a forward movement 
tomorrow. We want all the facts, and we must 
interpret them in the light of experience. For, 
in the light of experience, certain facts which 
seem to argue the decline of Christianity really 
indicate no such thing. Mr. Hubbard tells us 
that Christianity was strongest in the Thirteenth 
Century, when the Pope wielded his scepter over 
submissive nations. I tell you that Christianity 
was never so weak as then. The Church is one 
thing, Christianity is another. The Church is 
the form, the machinery; Christianity is the 
spirit, the force. There have been ages in which 
the form, the machine, was strong, and the 
spirit not very evident. With the decay of power, 
of exterior authority, the influence, the spiritual 
energy of the Church has increased. This is a 
paradox, but history is full of paradoxes. 
It looked dark for Christianity in the Fifteenth 
Century, when representatives of the Church 
were selling indulgences to secure revenue to 
complete the building of St. Peter’s dome; but 
Luther was coming. It looked dark for Chris- 
tianity in England in the Eighteenth Century, 
when absentee bishops bought and sold their 
dioceses, and when clergymen were a fox- 
hunting, card-playing, wine-drinking lot; but 
the Wesleys and Whitfield were coming. It 
looked dark for Christianity in America at 
the opening of the Nineteenth Century. Atheism 
and deism were not only popular but prevalent 
among the educated classes yt In Seventeen 
Hundred and Ninety-seven, less than ten per 
cent of the students at Yale University were 
Christians. But in Eighteen Hundred and 
Seven, a little company of college men at 
Williamstown were meeting in the shadow 
of a haystack to pray and plan for the evan- 
gelization of the world, and the modern miracle 
of missions was coming. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association was coming. The great 
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awakening of Eighteen Hundred and Fifty- 
seven was coming, a movement that swept 
over the states like fire. It was fire, the fire 
of a holy passion for Jesus Christ. Then came 
the war, and altar fires were extinguished in 
blood. After the war there came a period of 
unexampled material development, culminating 
in the panic of Eighteen Hundred and Seventy- 
three. Colossal fortunes had melted away in a 
night, and men had learned again the vanity 
of life’s best and the bitterness of life’s worst. 
America was ripe for another revival of Christian 
faith, and it came. A Boston shoe clerk named 
Moody, who had moved to Chicago, and a 
Pennsylvania business man named Sankey, 
were the apostles of this movement, and the 
permanence and beneficence of their work are 
well attested by the growth of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and by the strength of 
such institutions as the Chicago Bible Institute 
and the Mount Hermon Schools. In Eighteen 
Hundred and Ninety-seven, fifty-seven per cent 
of the students at Yale University were con- 
fessing Christians, and the Year Book of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association indicates 
that the proportion of confessing Christians 
in other American universities is not less than 
at Yale. 
At the opening of the Twentieth Century there 
seemed a dearth of Christian zeal, and a lack 
of Christian activity among us. The prosperity 
that followed Eighteen Hundred and Ninety- 
six, seemed to have paralyzed our spiritual 
faculties. The heavenly vision faded when we 
devoted ourselves too absorbingly to commerce, 
and yielded ourselves too selfishly to comfort. 
But here and there were groups of the faithful 
who prayed for a revival of spiritual religion. 
In Nineteen Hundred and Two, two evangelists 
started around the world, on a mission to the 
English-speaking peoples of Australia and 
England. One was a graduate of Yale, a man 
of white-hot earnestness, and powers of logic 
as keen as any Damascus blade. The other was 
a Tennessee singer with tuneful voice and the 
contagious ardor capable of leading an audience 
of ten thousand in song. Wherever Dr. Torrey 
and Mr. Alexander went—in Australia, in 
England, in Ireland, in conservative Scotland 
—the common people heard the message as 
gladly as of old. About the same time a great 
revival broke out in Wales, apparently without 
any human leader. Simultaneously, the Pres- 
byterian Church, which had just re-stated its 
creed, inaugurated an evangelistic movement 
which has stirred a score of America’s largest 
cities from rim to center, and the end is not 
yet, for Dr. Chapman and his company of 
evangelists are about to leave America to 
conduct missions among the English-speaking 
ople in the great cities of the Orient „№ 
I am well aware that there are those who 
have no respect for the religion of revivals, 
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of emotion, of visible demonstration. I do 
not, myself, say that this is an indispensable 
part of vital Christianity .* I do say that it is 
the outward form which the force assumes at 
times. There are revivals of religion, just as 
there are revivals of patriotism, and revivals 
of commerce. What do you call it when a 
sudden rise of five points in the price of Steel 
Common sets a crowd of five hundred business 
men yelling like desert dervishes? What do 
you call it when fifteen thousand men and 
women cheer and march for an hour and 
twenty minutes at a national convention? It 
is а revival of something, is it not? Discount 
the value of religious revivals, if you please, 
because of the emotionalism which sometimes 
attends them, but do not forget they do not 
always end in emotio The essential 
feature is that at such a time, multitudes make 
“the great surrender," take “the soul's leap 
to God.” 

If the religious revivals of recent years lack 
something of the intensity and depth that 
characterized such movements in other years, 
let it be remembered that there has been 
another kind of revival since Nineteen Hundred 
and Four. The last four years have witnessed a 
revival of honesty, of commercial and polit- 
ical righteousness, a quickening of the civic 
conscience, and an awakening of the social 
consciousness, which would have gladdened 
the heart of a Hebrew prophet or a Christian 
apostle. If you ask me whether this revival 
is a religious one, I reply, it is not only religious 
but Christian in its origin and motives. The 
first premonition of it was the overthrow of 
Tammany in New York, in the movement led 
by Dr. Parkhurst, a Presbyterian minister. 
Later came the campaign against corrupt 
corporation practices, to the force of which 
two men have contributed more largely than 
any others, one the President of the Republic, 
a Christian man—and something of a preacher; 
the other the Governor of the Empire State, the 
son of a Baptist minister. 


o 
- Address in Rebuttal by Mr. Hubbard: 


MiP) (01 лртЕѕ AND GENTLEMEN: Му 
IS f {ЗЕ opponent's argument has turned 
on the claim that I did not prop- 

erly define Christianity. He has 

tried to make you forget that 

x Christianity is an institution 
whichowns five thousand million 

dollars worth of vey in 

America upon which it pays no 

taxes yt He also conveniently 

waives history and dogmatism, 

as being irrelevant to the issue. 

He says that Christianity is a 

condition of mind. He then gets 

out a drag-net for all of the 
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beautiful, natural and spontaneous emotions 
of the human heart and labels them, “Vital 
Christianity.” 

He frankly admits that Christianity is one thing 
and “Vital Christianity” another. 

My statement, that Jews and agnostics have 
thesame virtues which he claims as “ Christian, ” 
goes unexplained .* He has intimated that the 
worthy qualities which I, myself, possess have 
come to me through Christian influences, and 
because I had pious parents and was brought 
up in a Christian home. 

This is an insidious mode of attack which I 
find it difficult to repel. I might, however, un- 
horse my adversary by bringing Churchmen, 
high in authority, who would swear that I have 
no virtues—Christian or otherwise. 

Next, an inquiry might be started as to just 
when and how I acquired the beautiful virtues 
to which my friend so generously refers; but 
this, beside making a terrific tax on my modesty 
might lead us into complications more intricate 
than those involved in the main issue. 


=N support of the contention that Chris- 
« à tianity is not declining, it is stated that 
“True Christianity is not the Christian Church, 
nor yet is it dogmatic Christianity, but that it 
is the Spirit of Christ in the heart of man.” 

To define Christianity in this way is begging 
the question, since those who put forth the 
claim still cling to the institution, and subscribe 
to its dictum that Jesus was The Christ, not a 
Christ, and also that he was Deity, and that 
without him we are eternally lost. 

But if “Vital Christianity” is the spirit of 
unselfish service, of love, of truth, and of 
gentleness, then we must say that “Vital 
Christianity” is one thing and “Christianity” 
is another, since the gentle and beautiful 
virtues of life are not monopolized or con- 
trolled by Christianity. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was not a Christian, yet 
where can we find a finer example of gentleness, 
love and service than he himself supplied, and 
which he described in his “heathen” friends 
whom Christian missionaries are so anxious to 
convert ot o 

The increase in Christianity has not kept pace 
with the increase in population; and the distri- 
bution of the Bible and of Christian literature 
is not equal to the spread of the secular and 
free-thought periodicals. If a great circulation 
of printed matter has changed our social status, 
then well might Mr. Bok veil his modesty, and 
hand in hand with Mr. Hearst, step forward to 
receive the quem of the discerning and be 
crowned with bay. 

Every great, living, growing institution has an 
animating spirit that pervades it. This spirit 
may properly be called a soul. *Great insti- 
tutions are but lengthened shadows of a single 
man," says Emerson. Every bank, factory, 
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hotel or store that is progressive has this spirit 
of individuality. You may look the place over, 
and if you cannot make a close estimate of the 
character of the man who controls it without 
seeing him, you lack insight. À man's work 
proclaims him. 

What then is the prevailing spirit or soul of 
the system known as Christianity? 

Is it the Christ Spirit of gentleness, forgiveness, 
forbearance and love? 

Who that respects truth dares to say so? 

Q Of course, you will find many Christians who 
possess gentle vir- 
tues, but you will also 
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is everywhere worshipped by such great men 
as James J. Hill, E. Н. Harriman, Sir William 
Van Horne, Pierpont Morgan and William C. 
Brown X 

Minerva, the Goddess of Business, is represented 
in the President’s Cabinet in the person of a 
‘Reformed Jew’ by the name of Oscar Straus. 
@ There are more people worshipping Diana 
today than Greece ever saw. We have invented 
an instrument especially to use in our Diana 
devotions—we cali it the Kodak. 

And Venus is everywhere bowed down to, 
especially at the 
Plaza, the Waldorf- 


find many people who 
are not Christians 
who have the same 
merits. 

As a body the ortho- 


THE WISE TRAVELER KNOWS THAT 
WHILE ROADS DIFFER, WE SHALL ALL 
EVENTUALLY ARRIVE AT ONE DESTI- 
NATION.- BEETHOVEN 3% o ot 9 ot ut 


Astoria, the Auditor- 
ium Annex and at 
Matteawan. 

Oh no, no, no, bless 


dox Church, Protes- 

tant or Catholic, has no soul . It is cold, 
haughty, opinionated, selfish, indifferent. And 
the reason it has no soul is because it is spirit- 
ually dead. 

If Christ should come back he would be 
astounded at the things that are being done 
in his name. If the Christ Spirit can be found 
at all, it is in individuals and not in institutions 
or in collective bodies of men. 

Jesus is taking his place in the Pantheon of 
deities as the God of Pity; and the sentiment 
of pity is not the dominant or prevailing one 
of our day. We do not believe in beggardom, 
Sickness, misery or sorrow. We do not palliate 
social and economic ilis by giving to the poor; 
rather do we seek to transform the poor into 
self-supporting people who will live so as to 
make hospitals, asylums and jails obsolete. To 
speak of our art spirit, and our passion for an 
improved individualism as the Christ Spirit, is 
to use words out of their accustomed sense, 
and do violence to language. 

We cannot reasonably call the work of Ben 
Lindsey, Luther Burbank, Horace Fletcher, 
Marconi and Edison an inspiration from Jesus 
Christ. Neither is it disrespect to the memory 
of Jesus to say that in many ways we have 
gone beyond him. We are endeavoring to 
overcome difficulties that he never thought of. 


ener (HAT would we think of a man who 
‘eco woe put forth the thesis that Greek Pa- 
ganism was never so strong as it is today, 
and who would argue thus: “ Possibly Dogmatic 
Paganism has declined, also Historic Paganism, 
but Vital Paganism is constantly gaining ground. 
As proof, look at the Apollo Clubs in every 
town and city, devoted to health, harmony 
and beauty. See the Agricultural Colleges in 
every state dedicated to the Goddess of Grains. 
Even at the Capitol in Washington the names 
of Ceres, Pomona and Flora are carved deep 
in undying granite. Mercury, the messenger, 
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your soul! Paganism 

is not declining. The 
gracious Spirit of Apollo is everywhere present 
in the hearts of men as never before." 


«у HERE is a form of alleged argument put 
kaw forth in support of Christianity that 
consists in naming the great men who have 
accepted it. 

As a matter of simple justice, the orator who so 
glibly names the great men who were Christians 
should also give us a list of the great men who 
were not, and then make one more list, to wit: 
a list of the rogues who were Christians. To 
prove the beauties of a cult by naming the 
great men who have upheld it, is a line of talk 
well adapted to an Old Ladies’ Home, a Sailor’s 
Snug Harbor, a Bethel Retreat, or the average 
Y. M. C. A.; but its use before people of brains 
should be abandoned. 

Great men are men who are great in certain 
directions. The man who is great in every di- 
rection has never been born. In fact, if a man 
is very great in certain lines it is quite likely he 
is very weak in others. The mind of a man is 
a tangled forest, and if he has cleared a small 
corner of his mental acreage he has done well. 
At the most we are only justified in using the 
name of a great man as an expert witness along 
the line in which he has achieved his greatness. 
@ Gladstone is an example of the way the Chris- 
tian world utilizes names to bolster up its 
superstitions. When Gladstone stopped states- 
manship long enough to reply to Ingersoll he 
gave an exhibition of weakness which made 
his discerning friends weep, just as did the 
Bishop of Oxford when he sought to ridicule 
Darwin in the presence of Huxley. Imagine 
William Jennings Bryan attempting to uphold 
the historicity of Jesus with Mr. Mangasarian! 
William Jennings Bryan who says in his lecture, 
The Prince of Peace, “I believe that Jesus was 
Deity, because to so believe is easier than to 
prove He wasn’t.” The remark is almost a 
paraphrase of a saying of Napoleon's recorded 
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by Bertrand. (Oliver Goldsmith was a great 
poet, but his opinions on finance are not 
worth much more than those of Micawber. 
Sir Matthew Hale knew constitutional law, 
and he also believed in witchcraft. 

Before we accept a great man as an expert 
witness, let us carefully inquire along what 
line he was great, and how he arrived at his 
conclusions ot ot 

And above all, before we accept the opinions 
of any man, let us be sure that he has the 
intellectual conscience, a thing which very few 
men possess, any more than they have a dietetic 
conscience. Let us ask, “Is he loyal to an intel- 
lectual ideal—does he possess mental integrity? 
or does he say, ‘Oh, what difference does it 
make—it 's a good police system whatever you 
say—and we must not shock folks —the relig- 
ion of my mother is good enough for mel’” 


Се one religion holds all the good, any 
Žu > more than one man ever expressed the 
whole of truth. 

9 Is temperance a Christian virtue? 
Mohammedanism, with all of its faults, contains 
one plank in its platform which Christianity 
would have done well to nail, but which it never 
has, and that is the prohibition of strong drink. 
That Jesus manufactured wine, and that Paul 
advised Timothy to take a little spirits frumenti 
for his stomach's sake, are facts fully as well 
authenticated as the Resurrection. 

They are also facts which our “personal liberty ” 
friends print on their bill heads, to our discom- 
fiture. If Christianity had been a really inspired 
and an all-wise thing, it would have forseen, as 
did the Camel Driver, that strong drink was a 
curse without a competitor and that the rum 
garage has followed the Church, as the Consti- 
tution the flag. Mohammed perceived that every 
monastery ran a brewery, and that the secrets 
of the still were prized by the pious parties, 
coped and cloaked, amice "tired and soled with 
the sacred tippet, who professed to be the agents 
of Almighty God. This corkscrew propensity 
and the double chin bias convinced Mohammed 
that the Holy Ones were at least human, if not 
frauds; and so he issued orders that any one of 
the Faithful who got down off the water wagon, 
even to pick up the whip, was an accepted can- 
didate for Tophet, already booked, and awaiting 
only initiation as a child of Hell. 5. 
Buddhism teaches the sacredness of all animal 
life, even that of frogs and insects, and Confu- 
cianism going one step farther, shows us the 
divinity of trees, a thing which in America, 
having devastated the forests, we are just per- 
ceiving o& yt 

Christianity has been a Salvation Trust. With it 
you are saved; without it you are lost. This is 
yet its claim and clergymen like Dr. Albertson, 
who does not go thus far, are exceptional. It has 
pretended to control your location in another 
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world, and not content with that has fixed your 
social status here. 

The Christian Religion is declining because 
it is growing more and more like Liberal 
Judaism, Pantheism, Roycroftism—it is be- 
coming Human. If I pour water into a cask 
of wine and keep pouring in water, that wine 
declines and is declining the longer I pour. 
When we pour enough commonsense into the 
Christian religion the original compound will 
exist only as a chemical trace. 


Ой ушы кае es supplies а hell for the 
wai’ people who disagree with you and a 
heaven for your friends. 

The distinguishing feature of Christianity is 
the hypothesis that man is born in sin and 
conceived in iniquity. That through Adam's 
fall we sinned all, and to save us from eternal 
death or eternal damnation, the Son of God died 
on the cross and this Son was God, Himself. 
These things are still in its creeds and con- 
fessions of faith. Has the Roman Catholic 
Church, or any of the orthodox Protestant 
churches, officially repudiated its creed, and 
made a new one founded on industry, reci- 
procity, sweetness and light? 
Christianity is nota unique religion. It has traits 
in common with many other religions. It is a 
conglomeration of Judaism and Egyptian myth- 
ology, with the protests of Jesus and the ideas 
of Paul fused in the pomps and pride of Rome. 
It is a combination of morality and superstition, 
and they never form a chemical mixture. 
Man is the only creature in the animal kingdom 
that sits in judgment on the work of the Creator 
and finds it bad—including himself and Nature. 
God, personally, we are told, looked upon His 
work and called it good з There is where the 
clergy of Christendom takes issue with Him. 
9 No greater insult was ever offered to God than 
the claim that His chief product, man, is base 
at heart and merits damnation. 


("э HRISTIANITY stands or falls on its 
V. miracles. The miracles are its own; 
all that is good in it belongs to all sensible 
men, and always has è Its ethics are not 
peculiar, unique or original. 

In neither the Nicene, the Athanasian or the 
Apostle's Creed, nor the Presbyterian Confession 
of Faith, nor any Christian Catechism will you 
find a word concerning your duty to your 
neighbor. Not a word about love, peace, the 
education of children, manual training, good 
roads, tree planting, the rights of dumb animals, 
penology, handicrafts or economics. Theology 
was the one thing that interested these bishops 
who framed these creeds »t They were pro- 
fessional dealers in Deity. The world of work 
was nothing to them. They wanted to show 
men how to make peace with God. Also, being 
a part of the state, and in fact lawmakers, as 
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bishops are yet in England, they wanted a 
creed that would help govern the people. And 
all government was then founded on fear, not 
on the will of the people. Religion, as a police 
System, has never been lost sight of by our 
Christian friends. That State and Church are 
still in partnership is a fallacy that fills the 
minds of most of the clergy, hence the com- 
plaint that *God is not in the Constitution." 
Morality has been introduced into religion as 
a saving salt. Morality is the formaldehyde of 
theology. And no more of it has ever been used 
than the people demanded .* As humanity 
advanced, men demanded more ethics and less 
metaphysics. And the business of Civilization 
is to dilute dogmatism with commonsense. 
Civilization has nearly civilized the Church. 
The Church was once an inspired institution 
—now it is fast becoming a rational institu- 
tion—this in order that it may exist at all. Men 
are not so much interested in knowing whether 
a thing is inspired as whether it is true. 
Man is a gregarious animal. He needs to meet 
with his kind, and the “Temple” has ever been 
a needful thing in all denominations. It supplies 
a place to go, and a meeting place. 

If the Elks allowed women in their membership, 
the B. P. O. E. would be a new religious denomi- 
nation. The creed of the Elks covers every point 
in ethics that Protestants oed qni more 
than they practice. 

If then the Church supplies useful Social Clubs, 
why should I seek to criticize them? 

My answer is this: I chide them for their 
dishonesty in holding to superstitions in which 
they do not believe. Very few Presbyterians 
know anything about the Presbyterian Con- 
fession of Faith, and their clergy do not want 
them to. © Superstition in the churches is 
scotched, but not quite dead. 

Every little while there are evangelists, experts 
in hypnotism, who are hired at vast expense by 
syndicates to come to a town and stampede 
the adolescent and the ignorant into the theo- 
logical fold. These traveling preachers put 
forth the doctrine of hell for unbelievers, and 
the bribe of heaven for those who accept their 
fetich with unblushing foreheads. To strike 
terror to the innocent hearts of childhood is, 
to these religious rogues, a thing of which to 
boast. Tell this to Torrey and Alexander. 
They show how easily the whole fabric of 
Christianity would revert to the barbaric type 
if it were allowed to have its way. А strong 
opposition is needed. Providence seems to be 
applying it. The priests and preachers work 
for the success of the institution, not for truth. 
But they themselves no longer, as a rule, preach 
hagiology for fear of the scorn of the intelligence 
that is in the pew. Nevertheless, they applaud 
the evangelist who does »& The local preacher 
takes half the profits, and the evangelist the 
other half and the disgrace. 
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The fight between Science and Religion—or 
Commonsense vs. Religion—is still on. So it 
behooves the man who prizes the integrity of 
the human mind to stand firm against the 
infamy of superstition which masks itself under 
the guise of social betterment. Safety is found 
only where there is strong opposition. Our 
fight is not for a transient victory. It is for 
the freedom of children unborn, and if possible 
to protect their minds from pollution by the 
phantoms of fear. 

The business of the Christian Religion is to 
decline—the hope and safety of the world lies 
in its declination—progress demands that it 
must go. Its fate is written. All formal religions 
of authority must go. We must not be ruled 
by the dead. For as the teacher is working to 
make himself useless to the pupil, and as the 
ultimate hope of a good government is to make 
all government needless, and as the good 
physician shows you how to do without him, 
just so Christianity, this religion of authority, 
must die in order that men may be free. 


» 
Closing Remarks of Dr. Albertson. 


ТУ, (йт is one of the tragedies of life, а 
EA QUT “tragedy of familiarity,” that 
men may be in the very presence 
of a mighty movement, and not 
be aware of it. The men in Paul's 
time did not know that they were 
in the beginning of a moral and 
religious movement which was 
destined to change the history of 
the world. Erasmus called the 
Sixteenth Century "the very 
excrement of times," but Victor 
Hugo reminds us that history has 
reversed that judgment a The 
Sixteenth Century was great. 
Forces were at work, undercurrents were 
moving, ideas were gaining power which were 
to make all things new. We are on the thresh- 
old of world-movements equally great, equally 
powerful, and alas! equally imperceptible to 
those who mistake form for force. 

Christianity declining? Why, in Eighteen Hun- 
dred, only one-fourth of the world was open 
to the Bible. Practically the whole world is 
open to it now. Between Eighteen Hundred 
and Ten and Eighteen Hundred and Twenty 
only two hundred thousand dollars were spent 
on Christian missions among non-Christian 
peoples. In Eighteen Hundred and Ninety-two, 
the church spent ten millions, and in Nine- 
teen Hundred and Seven, twenty-two and 
one-half millions to carry the Gospel to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. In Eighteen 
Hundred, only about five millions of Bibles 
had been distributed since the invention of 
printing. Today the Bible exists in five hundred 
languages and dialects, and two hundred and 
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fifty millions of copies of it have been circulated. 
In Eighteen Hundred, there was not a Sunday 
School in any non-Christian land. In Nineteen 
Hundred and Seven, there were one million, 
three hundred and four thousand, nine hundred 
and five scholars in Sunday Schools in mission 
territory. In Nineteen Hundred, there were one 
million, three hundred and sixty-nine thousand, 
four hundred and twenty-five communicants of 
Christian Churches in non-Christian lands, as 
against nine hundred and ninety-five thousand, 
seven hundred and ninety-three in Eighteen 
Hundred and Ninety-five. Last year, one hun- 
dred and forty-one thousand, one hundred and 
twenty-seven communicants were added to the 
Christian Church from heathenism. In Eighteen 
Hundred and Ninety, there were six hundred 
and forty-eight thousand, eight hundred and 
forty-three adherents of Christian churches in 
India. Ten years later there were nine hundred 
and eighty-seven thousand, nine hundred and 
thirty-six. The proportion of Christians in Japan 
is about three in one thousand of the population. 
The proportion of Christians in the National 
Parliament of Japan is about four in one hun- 
dred. It was a Christian, Joseph Neesima, who 
founded the Doshisha, the first great university 
in Tokio. The Surgeon-General of the victorious 
army of Japan in Manchuria was a Christian. 
q I have spoken of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, a recent movement. It now has 
one thousand, eight hundred and eighty-seven 
branches in North America, with four hundred 
and thirty-five thousand members. The value 
of its property is estimated at thirty-nine million 
dollars. (I do not know whether the Young 
Men's Christian Association pays taxes on its 
property or not. I hope not. The country ought 
to be willing to pay something to an organ- 
ization that takes care of its young men, 
physically and morally.) And I might speak of 
the Salvation Army, another recent movement, 
with branches in fifty-three countries, including 
prison-gate and rescue work, farm colonies, 
inebriates’ homes and slum work. 

The Foreign Missionary movement is another 
of the forces by which vital Christianity is 
expressing itself in the world. Six thousand 
of the brightest students of our colleges are 
enrolled as volunteers in the Students’ Feder- 
ation, a missionary propaganda. Possibly the 
best work being done by missionaries is that 
accomplished by medical missions. In Nineteen 
Hundred and Seven, there were three hundred 
and ninety-five men and women holding degrees 
from British Institutions doing medical mis- 
sionary work. The Christian Association of 
the University of Pennsylvania is founding a 
medical college at Canton, China. Yale and 
Princeton have undertaken similar missions 
in the name of Him who “preached the gospel 
of the kingdom and healed the sick." The 
Mission to Lepers supports seventy-eight asy- 
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lums in India, Burmah, Ceylon, China, Japan, 
and Sumatra. Last year it built three new 
asylums in India, dedicated three leper churches, 
completed several new buildings, and began 
work in two leper colonies in China yt The 
thought comes to me, if Christianity declines 
and dies, who is going to do the work that 
Christianity is doing now? Who is going to 
take care of the orphans, the lepers, the outcast 
women? For the social message of Jesus to 
His people has ever been, “It is your business, 
for My sake, to take care of the people whom 
nobody else cares for.” 

In the limited space at my disposal, I can say 
more briefly what I have to say by stating 
several propositions. Some of these are self- 
evident, as to their truth; others allude to 
facts which lie in a realm that excludes demon- 
stration ; others still are provable, demonstrable, 
and the facts I have already adverted to go far 
to prove them. If such proof is lacking, it is not 
because proof is impossible, but because I must 
here state in a brief space what would better 
be treated in a volume. 

I AFFIRM THAT: 

1.—There is a practical Christianity, apart 
from dogmatic and ecclesiastical Christianity. 
2.—Christianity, as it exists today, and as it 
is recognized in literature, law, and life, is less 
dogmatic, and less ecclesiastical than ever 
before yt yt 

3.—Vital Christianity never had so many 
adherents as now. 

4.—Practical Christianity has extended its 
work over a larger part of the world than 
ever before. 

5.—The literature of Christianity was never 
so widely distributed as now. (And the fact 
is that much of the literature of Christendom 
which is not nominally Christian contains 
so many Christian elements that it carries 
with it the force of a plea for Christianity.) 
6.—The charitable, benevolent, and philan- 
thropic work of organized and unorganized, 
official and unofficial Christianity is more 
extensive and more multiform than it has 
ever been before. 

7.—Christianity has not lost its hold upon 
the strongest types of the human mind. 
8.—There is a church-wide movement to 
simplify the creeds, socialize the work of the 
church, and co-operate in the cure of the 
world’s ills. 

9.—TIhe data of Christian experience have 
never been scientifically studied, classified, 
and authenticated until within the last decade. 
(See William James’ “Varieties of Religious 
Experience,” Professor Starbuck’s “ Psychology 
of Religion,” Professor Coe’s “Spiritual Re- 
ligion,” Benjamin Kidd’s “Social Evolution,” 
and Dr. Jackson's **Fact of Conversion.") 
10.— The strength of the Peace and Arbitration 
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Movement is in the fact that Christian sentiment 
is back of it. (When the Argentine Republic 
and Chile signed the permanent treaty of 
arbitration, they commemorated the event 
by erecting a great statue of Jesus Christ 
on one of the mountain peaks near the boundary 
line between the two countries. It is called “The 
Christ of the Andes. ”) 

11.—The revival of commercial and political 
righteousness which we in America are just 
now witnessing, is one of the results of an 
awakened Christian conscience. (A year ago, 
in the midst of the financial panic, “The Wall 
Street Journal" said, “ What this country needs 
is a revival of old fashioned religion.” “Is Saul 
also among the prophets?") 

12.—Many of the nations of the world, which, 
until recently have not known Christianity, 
are turning to it as their hope and help. 
(Korea is on the threshold of a race-conversion. 
See Dr. Underwood’s “ The Making of Korea. ”) 
13.— Christianity still produces the most heroic 
types of character, and at the same time those 
types which unite within themselves the heroic 
and the amiable. (Read “The Life of John б. 
Paton of the New Hebrides,” or any account 
of Dr. Grenfell’s work in Labrador.) 
14.—Christianity still inspires the loftiest poetry 
and art. (Read “Quatrains of Christ,” by 
George Creel, just published.) 

15.—All the anti-Christian movements of his- 
tory have succeeded only in purifying and 
strengthening Christianity. 

16.—The once “dissevered, discordant, and 
belligerent” factors of organized Christianity 
are moving rapidly towards a unity of spirit 
and effort which surely presages increased 
strength. (A great church-union movement 
is being perfected in Canada, and another 
in Australia and New Zealand.) 
17.—Christianity w^ ef lives and grows, 
but it is the only living and growing religion. 
(Professor Max Muller of nied tain ут 
other religions are either dead or dying; 
Christianity is the only living religion.”) 
9 In closing this resume of four evenings’ 
debate, I desire to acknowledge the uniform 
courtesy of Mr. Hubbard, and the patience 
of the audiences to whom I was permitted 
to speak. And I here reaffirm my faith in 
the Divineness of Jesus Christ, my Savior. 
No mere man could do for me what He has done. 
And what He has done for me, He has done 
for unnumbered millions of men, and is able 
to do for you, Gentle Reader. 


“Не hath sounded forth the trumpet that shall never 
call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judg- 
ment seat; 
O be svin my soul, to answer Him, be jubilant, my 
eet:— 


For God is marching on." 
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Love Letters 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


[Ж USIT is the duty of every great 
23) œ> man to bequeath his love letters 
to the British Museum. Robert 
Browning, through his son, has 
beautifully fulfilled that duty. 
That Mrs. Browning does not 
appear to have been consulted, 

—though there is no reason to 
i suppose that her husband was 

without knowledge of what her 
Р P wishes would be in such an 
event—need not, it seems to 
me, make us uncomfortable. 
It is true that she herself, though the most 
impulsive and open-hearted of poets, was 
paradoxically so reticent of her own personal 
feelings as not to be able to reveal her “ Portu- 
guese” sonnets to her husband till after her 
marriage, as too for a long while she was 
unable to endure the thought of their appear- 
ance in print. At the same time it must be 
remembered her ill health, and the cloistered 
circumstances of her home, had made her 
morbidly sensitive in social life. She shrank 
from meeting new faces, and we read in these 
letters how long it took her to brace herself 
to receive face to face one who already before 
their first meeting had become an intimate 
correspondent. Perhaps, similarly, it was her 
invalid life that accounts for her timorous 
attitude towards the absurd tyranny of her 
father, who, though she was a woman already 
in her thirties, pecuniarily independent of 
him, and world-famous, restricted her liberty 
in selfish petty ways difficult to conceive. 
Then too love had come late to her, and there 
is no one so maidenly as a woman on the 
borders of old maidenhood. Often in reading 
her letters one wonders how Browning had 
“Patience” with her—particularly in her sub- 
mission towards her father. One longs to see 
him, like Mr. Meredith’s Alvan, carry her off 
“on the back of a centaur.” For, it must have 
been evident to him almost from the beginning 
that she loved him all the time. In any case, 
therefore, I should hold that Mrs. Browning’s 
scruples, supposing her to have had any, might 
have been reverently and affectionately dis- 
regarded, in favor of the robuster, more natural 
will of her husband. Even here, too, father and 
son have done well. 
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Ў НЕ Federation of Labor has 
» placed The Roycroft Shop on 
the Unfair List. 

Is n't that terrible! 

It occurred two years ago, and 
here I never heard of it until 
day before yesterday. 

Hic, My God! or words to that 
effect. We are up against it! 
€« When this bad news was 
brought me I set the wheels 
in motion to find out the why- 
fore. And here are the reasons: 
First, The Roycroft Shop is teaching trades to 
an unlimited number of boys and girls. 
Second, I have quoted J. K. Turner who says, 
“Nothing that is secret can succeed.” Also, I 
am a personal friend of C. W. Post, D. M. 
Parry, J. W. Van Cleave, John D. Archbold 
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and James J. Hill, and have spoken well of 
these men in print. 

To all these things I plead guilty; and I might 
also add that I am a personal friend of Eugene 
Debs, T. V. Powderly, Clarence Darrow and 
Samuel Gompers. 

The way I found out that I was on the Unfair 
List, was when a “Philistine” advertiser canceled 
his contract, explaining that a certain Union 
had notified him that our publications did not 
bear the Union Label, that we were officially 
“Unfair,” and that he should cease advertising 
with us or stand the consequences. 

Further investigation proved the facts as stated. 
€ Let it here be said that The Roycroft Shop 
has never had a strike; that the wages we pay 
are above Union scale; that the conditions 
under which The Roycrofters work are better 
than any Union ever demanded or imagined. 
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Our offense is simply that by teaching trades 
to young people we increase the supply of 
skilled laborers; and that to be a friend of 
men who have spoken in opposition to Union- 
ism, is a thing to invite displeasure » This 
displeasure then finds form in an endeavor to 
injure our business by posting us as “ Unfair.” 
@ The hope, of course, is to drive us out of 
business, or else force us to adopt the “Label ;” 
that is, force us to employ only those who have 
a Union card. This means turning our business 
over to the Unions, and allowing them to say 
whom we shall teach and when and how. 

Did tyranny ever go farther? 

Did any “Trust” ever try to do worse? 

The Roycroft Shop has been placed on the 
“Unfair List,” not because we are unfair to 
labor, but because we are not favorable to the 
Labor Trust. And it is a distortion of language 
to say we have been unfair to the Labor Trust, 
simply because we have told the truth about 
it. Is not this America, the home of free speech? 
9 So let this fact be stated: The Federation 
of Labor does not stand for labor—it only 
stands for such a portion of it as consents 
to be owned and dictated to by itself. For 
the multitude of young men and women who 
wish to gain an education through the skilled 
use of hands, it cares nothing. It knows nothing 
about educating the brain by use of the hand. 
The “pay envelope” is all it knows or cares 
about № № 

Also it cares nothing for production or the net 
result of labor. АП it thinks of is more wages 
and shorter hours. 

The despotism of Unionism, if it could have 
its way, would reach past human belief. It 
seeks to paralyze human freedom and stop 
progress. The building of railroads and growth 
of cities is nothing to it. The pursuit of another 
man's happiness is its chief concern. 

It intimidates my customer until he cancels 
his contract, fearing that he, too, will be placed 
on the Unfair List, and that customers will 
desert him. 

It seeks to chain my pen, and say whom I shall 
speak well of, and whom not. 

It tries to name my friends, and if it could 
separate me from those I respect and admire, 
it would make their names anathema. 

It steps into my household and tells me how 
my boy shall be educated and how not. 

It examines my magazines and warns me to 
buy only of those advertisers who patronize 
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magazines bearing the “Label.” @ And then 
when I protest, it says, “Oh, we do not want 
to hurt anybody—if you employ only Union 
labor and use the Label, nothing will happen 
to you.” 

Is n’t this disunionism? 

Is n't it exactly the attitude of Spain during 
the Inquisition? Did not Spain say to the Jews, 
* Come into the Catholic Church, be one with 
us, and no harm shall befall you!” 

The man with the big stick, who flashes a dark 
lantern in your face, and assures you that if 
you give him your watch, no harm shall happen 
to you, is not a robber. Oh, certainly not! 
Gompers just can’t see the other side—it is a 
matter of human limitation and so we will have 
to see it for him. He would stop manual training 
in schools, fearing a flood of carpenters » He 
would stop teaching trades in all prisons, for 
fear the prisons will become popular and honest 
men be left without jobs. 

The endeavor of Unionism is to make the job 
last, not to get it done. 

It assumes that the supply of work is limited 
and, if there are too many apprentices, the 
workingman will soon be on half time. 

Апу man with this buzzing bee in his bonnet 
is already a failure. Superior men see no end 
to work and all great men make work for 
thousands. Hill and Archbold are the best 
friends that labor ever had. They set armies 
to work and build cities where before were 
only prairie-dog towns. 

Now the men who belong to Unions are not 
bad men. Gompers is not a bad man. He gets 
five thousand dollars a year, and God knows 
he earns it. I don't want his job. His end will 
be the hatred of the people he seeks to serve, 
for labor is always ungrateful. Gompers is a 
Jew, and above all men the Jews ought to 
know the sin of persecution by this time. But 
Gompers is à man, and no man is fit to be 
trusted with unlimited power. We are only safe 
where there is a strong opposition. To gain his 
point Gompers would outdo his old friend, the 
lamented Torquemada, who chased the ances- 
tors of Gompers with sword and fagot. The only 
word of cheer Sam has for me is this, *Run a 
Union Shop, and I'll guarantee you protection. ” 
And that means give Gompers the key to my 
shop and let him appoint a superintendent. 

Men are men—that is the trouble. When Debs 
indicts “Capitalism,” all he does is to indict 
human nature. Men clutch for personal power, 
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and forget the rights of other men. QThe safety 
of this country demands that we shall resist 
coercion and intimidation whether offered by 
8 Church Trust or a Labor Trust. Why does n't 
Gompers start a factory of his own? Let him 
run a closed shop if he wants—we do not care. 
Тһе Unions have done much good in the past 
—to them we owe factory inspection, child 
labor laws and the shorter working-day. But 
because a thing is good in small doses is no 
proof that we can stand an unlimited quantity 
of it. 

A United States Court has declared that posting 
a man as “Unfair” because this man employs 
certain men, is itself unfair and must not be 
continued .% For this offense before the law, 
Gompers may go to jail, and he declares that 
he is willing to go to jail. If need be, Gompers 
will be taught the lesson—the leisure will give 
him a chance to see the truth, which is that 
the boycottis un-American and must be bundled 
into the rag-bag of things that were. 

Lessee, what was It Patrick Henry said about 
freedom? 

Both the word “boycott,” and the thing itself 
are importations, borrowed from a people who, 
says my old college chum, Wu Ting Fang, govern 
everybody but themselves, and have influence 
everywhere, save in their own country. The 
boycott, I repeat, is un-American. It is a fight 
in a fog—a secret, treacherous, sneaking stab 
in the back—a crawling in the tall uncut. If 
we are going to fight let us fight in the open. 
Rightly has Judge Gould placed an injunction 
on the boycott. Let it be deported to the land 
where it originated. 

It cost the Gobeille Pattern Company of Cleve- 
land forty thousand dollars to get its name off 
the Unfair List. But that was ten years ago. 
I would n't give forty cents to have my name 
blotted from the *Index Expurgatus" of the 
Federation of Labor, any more than I would 
give Collier’s thirty cents—Collier’s who are 
doing my advertising gratis—to avoid publicity 
in their columns. 

Commercial excommunication now is no worse 
than church excommunication „è When the 
Church cuts you off, you can go to God direct. 
You simply eliminate the middleman. When 
organized labor leaders seek to starve you out, 
you make your appeal to the people,—and wax 
fat. Who represents the folks that actually work 
in this country, anyway! On your life, it is not 
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When Gompers reaches out his long pole from 
Washington, New York or Boston and endeavors 
to lambaste a man in Battle Creek, Indianapolis 
or St. Louis, he only wakes the party up and 
soon has a fight on hand. That a laborer shall 
not sell his labor when and where he desires; 
that an employer shail employ only certain 
people; that my boy shail not be educated; 
that an advertiser shail not patronize certain 
periodicals—all this is shockingly Russian and 
overwhelmingly Irish. 

We long ago decided not to be ruled by a person 
in England, or a man in Italy. The Anglo-Saxon 
is a transplanted Teuton, with a dash of the 
hardy Norse in his fibre that makes slavery for 
him out of the question. In every land upon 
which he has placed his foot, he has found 
either a throne or a grave. 

When those Norsemen with their yellow hair 
flying in the breeze sailed up the Seine, the 
people on the shore called to them in amaze- 
ment and asked, “Where are you from and 
who are your masters?” 

And the defiant answer rang out over the 
waters, “We are from the round world, and 
we call no шап master!” 

To these men we trace a pedigree. And think 
you we are to trade the freedom for which we 
have fought for the rule of a Business Agent 
graduated from a cigar factory? 

Excuse this smile—I really can't help it. 
When that punk party known as George the 
Three Times, disregarded the warning of one, 
Edmund Burke, who said, * Your Majesty, you 
must not forget that these Colonists are Eng- 
lishmen—our own people, and they cannot be 
coerced,” he invited his fate. 

The English and hired Hessians fought Wash- 
ington five to one, but Washington was an 
Anglo-Saxon, a transplanted Teutonic, Norse 
American, and in his bright lexicon no such 
word as “fail” could be found, 

Imagine Sam Gompers handing an ultimatum 
to George Washington, and you get a spectacle 
no more ridiculous than that of the Federation 
of Labor saying to the people of America, '* You 
shall not introduce manual training into your 
public schools for fear it will deprive Michael 
Mulaney of a job as plumber's monkey!" 

Let Gompers rule his Hessians, but remember 
this, their children will be Americans. 

Yet а labor union may do good. I never ask 
a man I hire whether he belongs to a Union 
any more than I would ask if he belongs to a 
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Church. That is his business. I most certainly 
would not ask him to renounce his Union unless 
the Union were trying to throttle him. Even then 
it is his affair » But certainly we will not be 
dictated to by men with less intelligence, energy, 
initiative and ambition than we ourselves 
possess yt yt 
9 Nineteen out of twenty so-called capitalists 
were day laborers—they know the whole game 
—and they are laborers yet. And any working 
man who owns a home is a capitalist. 
All attempts to build up class hatred in this 
country must fail. We stand for co-operation, 
reciprocity, mutuality. “ Опсе a laborer, always 
a laborer,” is not our shibboleth. 
Our labor union friends are lifting a fine cry 
about the injustice of injunctions. But what 
is their whole intent but to place an injunction 
of fear and coercion upon the employer, so 
that he dare not turn a wheel without per- 
mission! 
q Is sending Gompers to jail, for violating a 
court order, any more tragic than for Gompers 
to send me to the poorhouse for disregarding 
his orders? 
In God’s name, where is the difference? 
We have agreed as a people to obey the courts 
—that is civilization—and we should obey them 
right or wrong. We have all been stung at times 
by the courts and we take our medicine, knowing 
that in the long run the courts are right. But we 
have never agreed to abide by the edicts of the 
secret conclave of Amalgamated Moulders, and 
I hardly think we will. 
There are inequalities in this country that must 
be worked out; there are injustices that must be 
righted; but the boycott, the club, the fagot, the 
bomb and the secret conclave—the air-brakes 
on prosperity’s wheels—can never right them. 
We must bring patience, good nature and reason 
to bear. To solve the problems we must discuss, 
agitate, write, talk and educate—and yet again 
educate. Some day then, the fog will lift, and 
the sun will shine out. 
In fact it is beginning to shine out now. 

» 


The history of all dogmatic and “revealed” 
religions is, in truth, but a history of man’s 
endeavors to discover or invent some plan or 
scheme or method whereby he may shirk his 
personal responsibility, or shift it to other 
shoulders than his own, or in some manner 
escape the natural consequences of its con- 
scious and intentional evasion or violation, 
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<% Э NCE upon a day, іп a moment 
Mb | ue" of aberration, I said that no 
Г 3 1 great college in America, save 
Tuskegee, barred booze and put 
Q the ban on tobacco. 
This was a mistake. I forgot the 
University of Valparaiso s And 
yet I wot not, there are very 
many educated men, eke women 
withal, who never heard of Val- 
«I paraiso, Indiana. 
And yet Valparaiso hasthesecond 
largest University in America. 
9 It has an enrollment of four thousand 
students ot st 
There are beautiful and beneficent things 
being done at Valparaiso, quietly, surely, 
without blare of brass or spatter of printer's 
ink, that have never been done before in the 
history of pedagogy. 
It is a school that avoids advertising, because 
its limits are already taxed to care for the 
young men and women who knock at its 
gates ot o 
Now here is the absolutely unique thing about 
Valparaiso: it has not a dollar, and never had 
a dollar, of endowment. 
It was founded thirty-five years ago by two 
young men, country school teachers, without 
capital, except for a few hundred dollars saved 
from their salaries. 
It is free from debt and owns a property worth 
over a million dollars. 
The men who have done this wonderful work 
are H. B. Brown and O. P. Kinsey, men still 
far from old; active, alert—dynamos of divine 
energy ok o* 
Talk about government ownership—our social- 
istic friends are wrong; there never was, or can 
be, a management equal to that of the indi- 
vidual—provided, of course, that it is the right 
individual. 
Here is a University that receives no aid from 
the state, yet it eclipses any state university in 
the world in several particulars. 
State assistance to an educational institution 
is well, but with it usually goes the fussing of 
busybodies and much political interference st 
The President’s office in a state school is a 
perquisite, and so are the positions of teachers 
and professors. It is ruled by a directorate, 
which in turn is dictated to by the legislature. 
Once a year or more, the President has to go 
on his knees and osculate the big toes of the 
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bigwigs at the Capitol. He has to be a lobbyist, 
a diplomat, a politician and give in his report 
to greengrocers, who read it with lack-lustre 
eyes and criticize him for not dotting his I’s, 
and making his P's bolder. 

Thus the time and energy that should be given 
to legitimate management goes off in exhaust. 
9 Do you remember that great and good man, 
Beardshear of Ames, Iowa? Beardshear was a 
great teacher, and a great administrator. But 
his life was lost in battling with buckwheat 
legislators, and mousing investigating com- 
mittees who searched for rat-holes and thought 
them worth looking into. 

А big man should be free. But a man hired 
by the state has only an indefinite reprieve 
before his head goes into the basket. And the 
greater his aspiration, the longer his mental 
reach, the more his plans outstrip the mediocre— 
the more does he leave popular sympathy behind 
and the greater becomes his danger. Golgotha 
and genius are always close together. 

Marxian Socialism means the rule of the dema- 
gogue and the apotheosis of the weak. 
Valparaiso demonstrates what two men in 
absolute accord can do when left alone s 
The state has not helped them, and on the 
other side the pudgy paw of the politician 
has not mixed in their affairs. 

It is a school of Spartans. The whole place 
has an air of earnestness that is most im- 
pressive. Purpose and determination are in 
the air. Seeing two thousand young men 
assembled, I looked into thelr faces, and 
thought that if marshalled as an army, they 
would have rivaled Ceesar’s invincible Tenth 
Legion. The slssy-boy and the mollycoddle 
were not in evidence. 

Mæcenas has not endowed Valparaiso, and so 
Mæcenas has never butted in and muddled the 
Valparaiso policy. It has been free. 

And being free, it has set a pace which otherwise 
it never could have attained. 

Brown and Kinsey have never drawn money 
from their business beyond enough for a bare 
living. They work for board and clothes. All 
the money has gone into improvements. 
Commodore Vanderbilt once said, “А man who 
can’t get along without money, can’t with.” 
The best lesson taught at Valparaiso is that 
of economy of time and money. 

The next is that of physical well-being. The 
endeavor is to bring out qualities, rather than 
to impart information. 


Harvard has an endowment of twenty-two 
million dollars, yet she is always calling for 
help. Harvard charges one hundred and fifty 
dollars a year for thirty-six weeks tuition, and 
table board at Memorial Hall averages five 
dollars a week. The cheapest room in any of 
the college dormitories is three dollars a week 
more o o 

Now look at this: Valparaiso's charge for 
tuition of a year of forty-eight weeks is 
fifty dollars. Table-board costs one dollar 
and eighty cents a week. Rooms are from 
forty cents to one dollar a week. 

You can go to Valparaiso and get your tuition, 
board and room for forty cents a day. A five- 
cent breakfast consists of a baked apple, rolled 
oats, potatoes, tea, coffee or milk, and bread 
and butter—and each table decorated with 
fresh flowers! 

А ten-cent dinner consists of roast beef, 
potatoes, corn, tomatoes, bread and butter, 
and tea, coffee or milk, with dessert of apple 
dumpling ot o 

How is this possible? 

Why, a business man is at the head of it. And 
above all there is co-operation—co-operation 
under wise, cheerful, and able leadership. 
The student body is as fine a healthy, happy 
and brawny lot of young folks as you ever 
saw in your life. 

The genus grafter has never been allowed to 
light at Valparaiso. The students take care of 
their own rooms, the janitorship, the lawns, 
gardens, farms, flowers, livestock, all under 
appointed inspectors, who themselves are se- 
lected from the student body. 

Among the instructors are graduates of Yale, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, De- 
pree and Heidelberg. 

One thing I never saw done before, excepting 
in a very small way, and that is the use of 
senior students as teachers. Normal Schools, 
with their *Model School" features use stu- 
dents as teachers, but the pupils are children. 
Here students teach men, on the principle that 
by teaching others, we teach ourselves. The 
teacher is always the one who gets most out 
of the lessons—and Valparaiso knows it. So 
beside being good economics, it is very wise 
pedagogy. Arnold of Rugby knew its value 
when he utilized the Sixth Form, and turned 
bullies into gentlemen by giving them respon- 
sibility. Kinsey is а Pericles for setting folks 
to work. 
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What do they teach at Valparaiso? Everything, 
say, which is taught at Yale, and a few things 
beside: dentistry, pharmacy, civics, medicine, 
law, the classics, economics, sociology, history, 
business, mathematics, civil engineering, min- 
ing and domestic science. Above all they teach 
life as a great whole—the science of human 
betterment, the theorem of helping yourself by 
helping others. The students are taught over 
and over that the human body is the temple 
of the Most High, and to live a useful and 
effective life we must have good bodies. 

The inflexible rule at Valparaiso is to graduate 
no student who cannot at once earn his living. 
All through the West, especially in Chicago, 
there is a big demand for Valparaiso students 
in business concerns, and there are always 
more positions open than can be filled. 

If you want your boy to have an education 
de luxe, for social bric-a-brac and decoration, 
do not send him to Valparaiso. But if you want 
him to be self-reliant, strong in body, direct in 
speech, economical, industrious, clean in habits, 
free from both cigarettes and pasteboard— 
two things heartily detested at Valparaiso—why, 
Ido not know of a better place than this Hoosier 
University, where Service, Health, Co-operation 
and Reciprocity are spelled with capitals. 

E d 

We do not fight for truth—we fight for elec- 
trotypes, old books, old clothes, old sermons, 
old creeds, old barrels „œ Persecutions and 
martyrdoms are Ы struggles for inertia. 


By N aii investments in Com- 
7 panies or Corporations formed 
to launch new inventions, do 
not be influenced by the fact 
that the invention is useful and 
much needed. This is a sec- 
ondary consideration. 
For while it is true that only 
a useful invention or appliance 
can at last succeed, yet the 
further fact remains that be- 
cause it is good is no sign it 
will go. It will, not necessarily 
succeed any more than moral virtue and 
spiritual beauty will increase in popularity 
next year at Atlantic City. 
Good things go only when captained by big 
men. It is a question of generalship or sales- 
manship Sheldon would say, and Sheldon is 
right. It is a matter of marketing your wares. 
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The superior man is not the one who thinks 
great thoughts, but he who expresses them so 
as to give humanity a “vibe.” Success is 
voltage under control. 
So to the argument: Excellent inventions, and 
mines with pay-gravel are nil and nit and mox 
nix ouse, until a man with phosphorescent oxa- 
line in his ego takes the management and 
transforms chaos into cosmos. 
We all see big pictures in our cosmic mirror, 
when drunk on art, love, dope or religion, 
but the fellow who puts his picture on the 
canvas and sells it to Pierpont Morgan,—he 
is the only one who is really It. 
So when you tell me of your wonderful inven- 
tion and want to sell me stock in your company, 
just bring me a snap-shot of the man who is 
going to manage your concern, as well as a 
list of what he eats and drinks, the hours he 
sleeps, and how he exercises both his body and 
sky-piece ot »* 
Then I'll talk with you about taking stock. 
X 
Civilization should be ball-bearing, rubber- 
tired, and run in oil, like an Ideal Engine— 
safe, effective and noiseless. A clutching and 
grasping theology too long has been the sand 
in the bearings. 


9 ЧЕ" East Aurora lives a farmer 

Q M who comes so near to being 

the meanest man in the world, 

that he would at least give 

| the champion а run for his 
hard-earned. 

This farmer owns the pasture 

where the ol’ swimmin' hole 

has been for fifty years. But 

last summer this ornery agra- 

rian took it into his idle nut 

that it was not decent for boys 

to jump into the water with no 

clothes on. So he put up a sign to the effect 

that lingerie was required, otherwise there 

would be nothing doing in the swimming line. 

The boys, however, still continued to jump 

off the spring-board and “chaw beef” and take 

photographs in Adam's pajamas, all as duly 

established by boy precedent and Tom Sawyer 

in sections truly rural. 

So the farmer went to town and got about 

five bushels of old bottles, which he proceeded 

to break up around the boys’ Baden-Baden. 

He strewed the bank with broken glass and 
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threw it in the stream for a hundred yards 
up and down. 

As a sequel, the boys got a peck of mustard 
seed and scattered it over the farmer’s plow- 
land for luck. Then one evening when the 
honest tiller of the soil left his horses under 
the Presbyterian Church shed while he was 
attending the revival, some parties unknown 
took the burrs off his buggy wheels. 
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He wanted me to write the matter up for the 
papers, and now that I have done so, he will 
proceed to do so, as the Dutchman said when 
introducing the learned lecturer. 
$ 

The boy who would go for three months each 
to Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Cornell would 
stand a better chance of winning jout than he 
who goes four years to any one, 
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І HERE was war in the land s 
[aA When it began I did not know, 
but that it was something ter- 
rible I could guess. Many men 
had gone away; and every day 
men in blue straggled by, all 
going south, forever south .„% 
And all the men straggling along 
that road stopped to get a drink 
at our well, drawing the water 
with the sweep and drinking out 
of the bucket, and squirting a 
mouthful of water over each 
other o* They looked at my 
father's doctor's sign, 
and sang, *Old Mother Hubbard, she went to 
the cupboard.” 
They all sang that. They were very jolly, just 
as though they were going to a picnic. Some 
of them came back that way a few years later 
and they were not so jolly. And some there were 
who never came back at all. 
Freight trains passed southward, blue with men 
in the cars and on top of the cars, and on the 
cowcatcher, and in the caboose, always going 
south and never north. For “Down South” 
were many Rebels, and all along the way south 
were Copperheads, and they all wanted to come 
north and kill us, so soldiers had to go down 
there and fight them. 
And I marveled much that if God hated Copper- 
heads, as our preacher said He did, why He 
did n’t send lightning and kill them just in a 
second, as He had Si Johnson. And then all 
that would have to be done would be to send 
for a doctor to see that they were surely dead, 
and a preacher to pray, and the neighbors would 
dress them in their best Sunday suits of black, 
folding their hands very carefully across their 
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breasts, then we would bury them deep, filling 
in the dirt and heaping it up, patting it all down 
very carefully with the back of a spade, and 
then go away and leave them until Judgment- 
Day „№ № 

It was Abe Lincoln of Springfield who was 
fighting the Rebels that were trying to wreck 
the country and spread red ruin. Society was 
divided into two classes: those who favored 
Abe Lincoln, and those who told lies about 
him. All the people I knew and loved, loved 
Abe Lincoln. 

I was born at Bloomington, Illinois, through 
no choosing of my own, and Bloomington is 
further famous for being the birthplace of the 
Republican party. When a year old I persuaded 
my parents to move seven miles north to the 
village of Hudson, that then had five houses, 
а church, a store, and a blacksmith shop. Many 
of the people I knew, knew Lincoln, for he used 
to come to Bloomington several times a year 
* on the circuit" to try cases, and at various 
times made speeches there. When he came he 
would tell stories at the Ashley House, and 
when he was gone these stories would be re- 
peated by everybody. Some of these stories 
must have been peculiar, for I once heard my 
mother caution my father not to tell any more 
* Lincoln stories" at the dinner-table when we 
had company. 

And once Lincoln gave a lecture at the Presby- 
terian church on the * Progress of Man," when 
no one was there but the preacher, my Aunt 
Hannah and the sexton. 

My Uncle Elihu and Aunt Hannah knew Abe 
Lincoln well » So did Jesse Fell, James C. 
Conklin, Judge Davis, General Sam 
Allerton, Leonard Swett, Dick Yates and lots 
of others I knew. They never called him “ Mister 
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Lincoln,” but it was always Abe, or Old Abe, or 
just plain Abe Lincoln. In that newly settled 
country you always called folks by their first 
names, especially when you liked them. And 
when they spoke the name, “Abe Lincoln,” 
there was something in the voice that told of 
confidence, respect and affection. 

Once when I was at my Aunt Hannah’s, Judge 
Davis was there and I sat on his lap. The only 
thing about the interview I remember was that 
he really did n't have any lap to speak of. 
After Judge Davis had gone Aunt Hannah 
said: “You must always remember Judge 
Davis, for he is the man who made Abe 
Lincoln!” 

And when I said, “ Why, I thought God made 
Lincoln,” they all laughed. 

After a little pause my inquiring mind caused 
me to ask, “Who made Judge Davis?” And 
Uncle Elihu answered, “Abe Lincoln.” 
Then they all laughed more than ever. 


2 °A OLUNTEERS were being called for 3 
Neighbors and neighbors’ boys were 

enlisting—going to the support of Abe Lincoln. 
Ч Then one day my father went away, too. 
Many of the neighbors went with us to the 
station, when he took the four-o’clock train, 
and we all cried, except Mother—she did n’t 
cry until she got home. My father had gone 
to Springfield to enlist as a surgeon. In three 
days he came back and told us he had enlisted, 
and was to be assigned his regiment in a week, 
and go at once to the front. He was always a 
kind man, but during that week when he was 
waiting to be told where to go he was very 
gentle and more kind than ever. He told me 
I must be the man of the house while he was 
away, and take care of my mother and sisters, 
and not forget to feed the chickens every 
morning; and I promised. 
At the end of the weeka big envelope came from 
Springfield marked in the corner, “Official.” 
q My mother would not open it, and so it lay 
on the table until the doctor's return. We all 
looked at it curiously, and my eldest sister 
gazed on it long with lack-luster eye and then 
rushed from the room with her check apron 
over her head. 
When my father rode up on horseback I ran 
to tell him that the envelope had come. 
We all stood breathless and watched him break 
the seals. 
He took out the letter and read it silently and 
poss it to my mother. 

have the letter before me now, and it says: 
“The Department is still of the opinion that 
it does not care to accept men having varicose 
veins, which make the wearing of bandages 
necessary. Your name, however, has been filed 
and should we be able to use your services, 
will advise.” 
Then we were all very glad about the varicose 
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veins, and I am afraid I went out and boasted 
to my playfellows about our family possessions. 
9 It was not so very long after that there was 
a Big Meeting in the “timber.” People came 
from all over the county to attend it. The chief 
speaker was a man by the name of Ingersoll, a 
colonel in the army, who was back home for 
just а day or two on furlough. People said he 
was the greatest orator in Peoria County. 
Early in the morning the wagons began to go 
by our house, and all along the four roads that 
led to the grove we could see great clouds of 
dust that stretched away for miles and miles 
and told that the people were gathering by the 
thousand. They came in wagons and on horse- 
back, on foot and with ox-teams s Women 
rode on horseback carrying babies; and there 
were various four-horse teams with wagons 
filled with girls all dressed in white, carrying 
flags o& A 

АП of our folks went. My mother fastened the 
back door of our house with a bolt on the inside, 
and then locked the front door with a key, and 
hid the key under the door-mat. 

At the grove there was much hand-shaking 
and visiting and asking after the folks and for 
the news. Several soldiers were present; among 
them a man who lived near us, called “Little 
Ramsey." Three one-armed men were there, 
and a man named Al Sweetser, who had only 
one leg. These men wore blue, and were seated 
on the big platform that was all draped with 
flags. Plank seats were arranged, and every 
plank held its quota. Just outside the seats 
hundreds of men stood, and beyond these were 
wagons filled with people. Every tree in the 
woods seemed to have a horse tied to it, and 
the trees over the speakers' platform were black 
with men and boys. I never knew before that 
there were so many horses and people in the 
world o& yt 

When the began the people cheered, 
and then they became very quiet, and only the 
occasional squealing and stamping of the horses 
could be heard. Our preacher spoke first, and 
then the lawyer from Bloomington, and then 
came the great man from Peoria. The people 
cheered more than ever when he stood up, and 
kept hurrahing so long I thought they were not 
going to let him speak at all. 

At last they quieted down, and the speaker 
began. His first sentence contained a reference 
to Abe Lincoln. The people applauded, and some 
proposed three cheers for “Honest Old Abe.” 
Everybody stood up and cheered, and I, perched 
on my father’s shoulder, cheered too. I had on 
my shirt made from a flour sack, with the 
words “Extra XXX” across the bosom, and 
beneath the legend, *Pillsbury's Best— War- 
ranted Fifty Pounds," my heart beat proudly. 
9 511епсе came at last—a silence filled only by 
the neighing and stamping of horses and the 
rapping of a woodpecker in a tall tree. Every 
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ear was strained to catch the orator’s first 
words ok yt 
The speaker was just about to begin. He raised 
one hand, but ere his lips moved, a hoarse, 
guttural shout echoed through the woods: 
* Hurrah!h'h for Jeff Davis! ! !? 
* Kill that man!" rang a sharp, clear voice in 
instant answer. 
A rumble like an awful groan came from the 
vast crowd. 
My father was standing on a seat, and I had 
climbed to his shoulder. The crowd surged like 
a monster animal toward a tall man standing 
alone in a wagon. He swung a black-snake whip 
around him, and the lash fell savagely on two 
gray horses. At a lunge, the horses, the wagon 
and the tall man had cleared the crowd, knock- 
ing down several people in their flight. One man 
clung to the tail-board. The whip wound with a 
hiss and a crack across his face, and he fell 
stunned in the roadway. 
A clear space of fully three hundred feet now 
separated the man in the wagon from the great 
throng, that with ten thousand hands seemed 
ready to tear him limb from limb. Revolver 
shots rang out, women screamed and trampled 
children cried for help. Above it all was the roar 
of the mob. The orator, in vain pantomime, 
implored order. 
I saw Little Ramsey drop off the limb of a tree 
astride of a horse that was tied beneath, then 
lean over, and with one stroke of a knife sever 
the halter. 
At the same time fifty other men seemed to have 
done the same thing, for flying horses shot out 
from different parts of the woods, all on the 
instant. The man in the wagon was half a mile 
away now, still standing erect. The gray horses 
were running low, with noses and tails out- 
stretched ot „+ 
The spread-out riders closed in a mass and 
followed at terrific speed. The crowd behind 
seemed to grow silent. We heard the patter- 
patter of barefoot horses ascending the long, 
low hill. One rider on a sorrel horse fell behind. 
He drew his horse to one side, and sitting over 
with one foot on the long stirrup, plied the 
sorrel across the flank with a big, white felt 
hat. The horse responded, and crept around 
to the front of the flying mass. 
The wagon had disappeared over a gentle rise 
of ground, and then we lost the horsemen, too. 
Still we watched, and two miles across the 
prairie we got a glimpse of running horses 
in a cloud of dust, and into another valley 
they settled, and then we lost them for good. 
9 The speaking began again and went on amid 
applause and tears, with laughter set between. 
I do not remember what was said, but, after 
the speaking, as we made our way homeward, 
we met Little Ramsey and the young man who 
rode the sorrel horse. They told us that they 
caught the man after a ten-mile chase, and 
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that he was badly hurt, for the wagon had upset 
and the fellow was beneath it. Ramsey asked 
my father to go at once to see what could be 
done for him. 

The man was quite dead when my father 
reached him. There was a purple mark around 
his neck; and the opinion seemed to be that 
he had got tangled up in the harness or some- 
thing yt vt 


#7 HE war-time months went dragging by, 
V and the burden of gloom in the air seemed 
to lift; for when the Chicago “Tribune” was 
read each evening in the post-office it told of 
victories on land and sea. Yet it was a joy not 
untinged with black; for in the church across 
from our house, funerals had been held for 
farmer boys who had died in prison pens and 
been buried in Georgia trenches. 
One youth there was, I remember, who had 
stopped to get a drink at our pump, and squirted 
a mouthful of water over me because I was 
handy ot vt 
One night the postmaster was reading aloud 
the names of the killed at Gettysburg, and he 
ran right on to the name of this boy. The boy's 
father sat there on a nail-keg, chewing a straw. 
The postmaster tried to shuffle over the name 
and on to the next. 
“Hil Wha—what 's that you said?” 
* Killed in honorable battle—Snyder, Hiram," 
said the postmaster with a forced calmness, 
determined to face the issue. 
The boy’s father stood up with a jerk. Then 
he sat down. Then he stood up again and 
staggered his way to the door and fumbled 
for the latch like a blind man. 
“God help him! he’s gone to tell the old 
woman,” said the postmaster as he blew his 
nose on a red handkerchief. 
The preacher preached a funeral sermon for 
the boy, and on the little pyramid that marked 
the family lot in the burying-ground they 
carved the inscription: “Killed in honorable 
battle, Hiram Snyder, aged nineteen.” 
Not long after, strange, yellow, bearded men in 
faded blue began to arrive. Great welcomes 
were given them; and at the regular Wednesday 
evening prayer-meeting thanksgivings were 
poured out for their safe return, with names of 
company and regiment duly mentioned for the 
Lord’s better identification. Bees were held for 
some of these returned farmers, where twenty 
teams and fifty men, old and young, did a 
season’s farm work in a day, and split enough 
wood for a year. At such times the women would 
bring big baskets of provisions and long tables 
would be set, and there were very jolly times, 
with cracking of many jokes that were veterans, 
and the day would end with pitching horse- 
shoes, and at last with singing “Auld Lang 
е. ” 
It was at one such gathering that a ghost ap- 
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peared—a lank, saffron ghost, ragged as a 
Scarecrow—wearing a foolish smile and the 
cape of a cavalryman’s overcoat with no coat 
beneath it. The apparition was a youth of about 
twenty, with a downy beard all over his face, 
and countenance well mellowed with coal soot, 
as though he had ridden several days on top of 
a freight-car that was near the engine. 

This ghost was Hiram Snyder. 

All forgave him the shock of surprise he caused 
us—all except the minister who had preached 
his funeral sermon. Years after I heard this 
minister remark in a solemn, grieved tone: 
“Hiram Snyder is a man who cannot be relied 
on.’ 


HE first “spring beauties” bloomed very 

early that year; violets came out on the 
south side of rotting logs, and cowslips blos- 
somed in the slough as they never had done 
before. Over on the knoll, prairie chickens 
strutted pompously and proudly drummed. 
The war was over! Lincoln had won, and the 
country was safe! 
The jubilee was infectious, and the neighbors 
who used to come and visit us would tell of 
the men and boys who would soon be back. 
@ The war was over! 
My father and mother talked of it across the 
table, and the men talked of it at the store, 
and earth, sky, and water called to each other 
in giad relief, “The war is over!” 
But there came a morning when my father 
walked up from the railroad station very fast, 
and looking very serious. He pushed right past 
me as I sat in the doorway. I followed him into 
the kitchen where my mother was washing 
dishes, and heard him say, “Lincoln is dead!" 
and then he burst into tears. 
I had never before seen my father shed tears 
—in fact I had never seen a man cry. There 
is something terrible in the grief of a man. 
Soon the church bell across the road began to 
toll. It tolled all that day. Three men—Steve 
Sealey, Jake Burtis and Mel Chadbourn—rang 
the bell all day long, tolling, slowly tolling, 
tolling until night came and the stars came 
out. I thought it a little curious that the stars 
should come out, for Lincoln was dead; but 
they did, for I saw them as I trotted by my 
father’s side down to the post-office. 
There was a great crowd of men there. At the 
long line of peeled hickory hitching poles were 
dozens of saddle-horses. The farmers had come 
for miles to get details of the news. 
On the long counters that ran down each side 
of the store men were seated, swinging their 
feet, and listening intently to some one who was 
reading aloud from a newspaper. We worked 
our way past the men who were standing about, 
and with several of these my father shook hands 
solemnly ot 3t 
Leaning against the wall near the window was 
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a big, red-faced man, whom I knew as a Copper- 
head. He had been drinking, evidently, for he 
was making hoozy efforts to stand very straight. 
There were only heard a subdued buzz of 
whispers and the monotonous voice of the 
reader, as he stood there in the centre, his 
newspaper in one hand and a lighted candle 
in the other. 

The red-faced man lurched two steps forward, 
and in a loud voice said: *L—L-—Lincoln is 
dead,—an’ I'm damn giad of it!” 

Across the room I saw two men struggling 
with Little Ramsey. Why they should struggle 
with him I could not imagine, but ere I could 
think the matter out, I saw him shake himself 
loose from the strong hands that sought to 
hold him. He sprang upon the counter, and in 
one hand I saw he held a scale-weight. Just 
an Instant he stood there, and then the weight 
shot straight at the red-faced man. The missile 
glanced on his shoulder and shot through the 
window. In another second the red-faced man 
plunged through the window, taking the entire 
sash with him. 

“You ll have to pay for that window,” called 
the alarmed postmaster out into the night. 

The store was quickly emptied, and on following 
outside no trace of the red-faced man could be 
found. The earth had swallowed both the man 
and the five-pound scale-weight. 

After some minutes had passed in a vain search 
for the weight and the Copperhead, we went 
back into the store and the reading was con- 
tinued 9 X 

But the interruption had relieved the tension, 
and for the first time that day men in that post- 
office joked and laughed. It even lifted from my 
heart the gloom that threatened to smother me, 
and I went home and told the story to my mother 
and sisters, and they too smiled, so closely akin 
are tears and smiles. 


HE story of Lincoln's life had been in- 

grained into me long before I ever read 
& book. For the people who knew Lincoln, and 
the people who knew the people that Lincoln 
knew, were the only people I knew. I visited 
at their houses and heard them tell what 
Lincoln had said when he sat at table where 
I then sat. I listened long to Lincoln stories, 
“and that reminds me” was often on the lips 
of those I loved. АП the tales told by the faithful 
Herndon and the needlessly loyal Nicolay and 
Hay were current coin, and the rehearsal of the 
Lincoln-Dougias debate was commonplace. 
When our own poverty was mentioned, we 
compared it with the poverty that Lincoln had 
endured, and felt rich. I slept in a garret where 
the winter's snow used to sift merrily through 
the slab shingles, but then I was covered with 
warm buffalo robes, and a loving mother tucked 
me in and on my forehead imprinted a good- 
night kiss. But Lincoln at the same age had 
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no mother and lived in a hut that had neither 
windows, doors, nor floor, and a pile of leaves 
and straw in the corner was his bed. Our house 
had two rooms, but one winter the Lincoln 
home was only a shed enclosed on three sides. 
€ I knew of his being a clerk in a country store 
at the age of twenty, and that up to that time 
he had read but four books; of his running a flat- 
boat, splitting rails, and pouring at night over 
a dog-eared law-book; of his asking to sleep in 
the law office of Joshua Speed, and of Speed's 
giving him permission to move in. And of his 
going away after his “worldly goods” and 
coming back in ten minutes carrying an old 
pair of saddle-bags which he threw into a 
corner saying, “Speed, I’ve moved!” 

I knew of his twenty years of country law- 
practise, when he was considered just about as 
good and no better than a dozen others on that 
circuit, and of his making a bare living during 
the time. Then I knew of his gradually awak- 
ening to the wrong of slavery, of the expansion 
of his mind, so that he began to incur the jeal- 
ousy of rivals and the hatred of enemies, and 
of the prophetic feeling in that slow but sure- 
moving mind that “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. I believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and half 
free.” 

I knew of the debates with Douglas and the 
national attention they attracted, and of Judge 
Davis’ remark, “Lincoln has more common- 
sense than any man in America;” and then, 
chiefly through Judge Davis’ influence, of his 
being nominated for President at the Chicago 
Convention. I knew of his election, and the 
coming of the war, and the long, hard fight, 
when friends and foes beset and none but he 
had the patience and the courage that could 
wait. And then I knew of his death, that death 
which then seemed a calamity—terrible in its 
awful blackness. 

Butnowtheyearshave passed, and I comprehend 
somewhat of the paradox of things, and I know 
that this death was just what he might have 
prayed for. It was a fitting close for a life that 
had done a supreme and mighty work. 

His face foretold the end. 

Lincoln had no home ties. In that plain, frame 
house, without embellished yard or ornament, 
where I have been so often, there was no love 
that held him fast. In that house there was no 
library, but in the parlor, where six haircloth 
chairs and a slippery sofa to match stood guard, 
was a marble table on which were various gift- 
books in blue and gilt. He only turned to that 
home when there was no other place to go. 
Politics, with its attendant travel and excite- 
ment, allowed him to forget the what-might- 
have-beens. Foolish bickering, silly pride, and 
stupid misunderstanding pushed him out upon 
the streets and he sought to lose himself among 
the people. And to the people at length he gave 
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his time, his talents, his love, his life. Fate took 
from him his home that the country might call 
him Savior. Dire tragedy was a fitting end; for 
only the souls who have suffered are well loved. 
Ч Jealousy, disparagement, calumny, have all 
made way and North and South e revere 
his name. 

The memory of his gentleness, his patience, his 
firm faith, and his great and loving heart are 
the priceless heritage of a united land. He had 
charity for all and malice toward none; he gave 
affection, and affection is his reward. 

Honor and love are his. 


God never made a gymnasium —He did, how- 
ever, make a garden. 


Abraham Lincoln 
By Robert G. Ingersoll 


29, WisWm 
ту 5) INCOLN always saw the end. He 
М4 SD was unmoved by the storms and 
currents of the times »t He ad- 
vanced too rapidly for the con- 
servative politicians, too slowly 
for the radical enthusiasts. He 
occupied the line of safety, and 
held by his personality—by the 
force of his great character, by 
hischarming candor—themasses, 
on his side. 
The soldiers thought of him as 
a father. 
All who had lost their sons in 
battle felt that they had his sym- 
pathy—felt that his face was as sad as theirs. 
They knew that Lincoln was actuated by one 
motive, and that his energies were bent to the 
attainment of one end—the salvation of the 
Republic. 
They knew that he was kind, sincere and merci- 
ful. They knew that in his veins there was no 
drop of tyrants’ blood. They knew that he used 
his power to protect the innocent, to save repu- 
tation and life—that he had the brain of a phi- 
losopher—the heart of a mother. 
During all the years of war, Lincoln stood the 
embodiment of mercy, between discipline and 
death. He pitied the imprisoned and condemned. 
He took the unfortunate in his arms, and was 
the friend even of the convict. He knew temp- 
tation's strength—the weakness of the will— 
and how in fury's sudden flame judgment 
drops the scales, and passion—blind and deaf 
—usurps the throne. 
One day a woman, accompanied by a Senator, 
called on the President. The woman was the 
wife of one of Mosby’s men. Her husband had 
been captured, tried and condemned to be shot. 
She came to ask for the pardon of her husband. 
The President heard her story and then asked 
what kind of a man her husband was. “Is he 
intemperate, does he abuse the children and 
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beat you?” “Мо, no," said the wife, “һе is a 
good man, a good husband, he loves me and 
he loves the children, and we cannot live with- 
out him. The only trouble is that he is a fool 
about politics—I live in the North, born there, 
and if I get him home, he will do no more 
fighting for the South.” “Well,” said Mr. 
Lincoln, after e the papers, “I will 
pardon your husband and turn him over to you 
for safe keeping." The poor woman, overcome 
with joy, sobbed as though her heart would 
break „№ ot 


“My dear woman,” said Lincoln, “if I had 
known how badly it was going to make you 
feel, I never would have pardoned him.” “You 
do not understand ше,” she cried between her 
sobs. “You do not understand me.” “ Yes, yes, 
I do," answered the President, “and if you do 
not go away at once I shall be crying with you." 
€ On another occasion, a member of Congress, 
on his way to see Lincoln, found in one of the 
anterooms of the White House an old white- 
haired man, sobbing—his wrinkled face wet 
with tears „№ The old man told him that for 
several days he had tried to see the President 
—that he wanted a pardon for his son. The 
Congressman told the old man to come with 
him and he would introduce him to Mr. Lincoln. 
On being introduced, the old man said: “Mr. 
Lincoln, my wife sent me to you. We had three 
boys. They all joined your army. One of 'em 
has been killed, one 's a-fighting now, and one 
of em, the youngest, has been tried for deserting 
and he 's going to be shot day after to-morrow. 
He never deserted. He 's wild, and he may have 
drunk too much and wandered off, but he never 
deserted. 'T aint in the blood. He ’s his mother’s 
favorite, and if he ’s shot, I know she 'll die.” 
The President, turning to his secretary, said: 
* Telegraph General Butler to suspend the exe- 
cution in the case of the name] 
until further orders from me, and ask him to 
answer e 
The Congressman congratulated the old man on 
his success—but the old man did not respond. 
He was not satisfied. *Mr. President," he be- 
an, “I can’t take that news home. It won't 
satisfy his mother. How do I know but what 
you ll give further orders to-morrow?” “Му 
good man," said Mr. Lincoln, *Ihave to do the 
best I can. The generals are complaining be- 
cause I pardon so many. They say that my 
mercy destroys discipline. Now, when you get 
home you tell his mother what you said to me 
about my giving further orders, and then you 
tell her that I said this: *If your son lives until 
they get further orders from me, when he 
does die people will say that old Methuselah 
was a baby compared with him.’” 
The pardoning power is the only remnant of 
absolute sovereignty that a President has o 
Through all the years, Lincoln will be known 
ав Lincoln the loving, Lincoln the merciful. 
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ж INCOLR had the keenest sense of humor, 
Íw and always saw the laughable side even 
of disaster. In his humor there was logic and 
the best of sense. No matter how complicated 
the question, or how embarrassing the situation, 
his humor furnished an answer and a door of 
escape ob o 

Vallandigham was a friend of the South, and 
did what he could to sow the seeds of failure. 

In his opinion everything, except rebellion, was 
unconstitutional ot ot 

He was arrested, convicted by a court martial, 
and sentenced to imprisonment. 

There was doubt about the legality of the trial, 
and thousands in the North denounced the whole 
proceeding as tyrannical and infamous. At the 
same time millions demanded that Vallandig- 
ham should be punished. 

Lincoln's humor came to the rescue. He disap- 
proved of the findings of the court, changed the 
punishment, and ordered that Mr. Vallandig- 
ham should be sent to his friends in the 
South st № 

9 Those who regarded the act as unconstitu- 
tional almost forgave it for the sake of its 
humor ot o 

Horace Greeley always had the idea that he was 
greatly superior to Lincoln, because he lived in 
а larger town, and for a long time insisted that 
the people of the North and the people of the 
South desired peace. He took it upon himself to 
lecture Lincoln. Lincoln, with that wonderful 
sense of humor, united with shrewdness and 
profound wisdom, told Greeley that, if the South 
really wanted peace, he (Lincoln) desired the 
same thing, and was doing all he could to bring 
it about. Greeley insisted that a commissioner 
Should be appointed, with authority to nego- 
tiate with the representatives of the Confed- 
eracy o& This was Lincoln's opportunity. He 
authorized Greeley to act as such commissioner. 
The great editor felt that he was caught. For a 
time he hesitated, but finally went, and found 
that the Southern commissioners were willing 
to take into consideration any offers of peace 
that Lincoln might make, consistent with the 
independence of the Confederacy. 

The failure of Greeley was humiliating, and the 
position in which he was left, absurd. 

Again the humor of Lincoln had triumphed J& 
Lincoln, to satisfy а few fault-finders in the 
North, went to Grant's headquarters and met 
some Confederate commissioners X He urged 
that it was hardly proper for him to negotiate 
with the representatives of rebels in arms—that 
if the South wanted peace, all they had to do 
was to stop fighting. One of the commissioners 
cited as a precedent the fact that Charles the 
First negotiated with rebels in arms. To which 
Lincoln replied that Charles the First lost his 
head ot st 

The conference came to nothing, as Mr. Lincoln 
expected yt 3t 
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The commissioners, one of them being Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, who, when in good health, 
weighed about ninety pounds, dined with the 
President and General Grant. After dinner, as 
they were leaving, Stephens put on an English 
ulster, the tails of which reached the ground, 
while the collar was somewhat above the wear- 
er’s head. 

Ав Stephens went out, Lincoln touched Grant 
and said: *Grant, look at Stephens. Did you 
ever see as little a nubbin with as much shuck?" 
9 Lincoln always tried to do things in the easiest 
way. He did not waste his strength. He was not 
particular about moving along straight lines. 
He did not tunnel the mountains. He was 

to go around, and reach the end desired as a 
river reaches the sea. 


£^" INCOLN was a statesman „№ The great 
>= Stumbling-block—the great obstruction 
—in Lincoln's way, and in the way of thousands 
was the old doctrine of States’ Rights. 

This doctrine was first established to protect 
slavery. It was clung to to protect the inter- 
state slave trade. It became sacred in connection 
with the Fugitive Slave Law, and it was finally 
used as the corner-stone of Secession. 

This doctrine was never appealed to in defense 
of the right—always in support of the wrong. 
For many years politicians upon both sides 
of this question endeavored to express the 
exact relations existing between the Federal 
Government and the States, and I know of no 
one who succeeded, except Lincoln. In his 
message of Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-one, 
delivered on July the Fourth, the definition is 
given, and it is perfect: 


Whatever concerns the whole should be confined 
to the whole—to the General Government. What- 
ever concerns only the State should be left exclu- 
sively to the State. 


When that definition is realized in practice, 
this country becomes a Nation. Then we sball 
know that the first allegiance of the citizen is 
not to his State, but to the Republic, and that 
the first duty of the Republic is to protect the 
citizen not only when in other lands, but at 
home, and that this duty cannot be discharged 
by delegating it to the States. 

Lincoln believed in the sovereignty of the 
people—in the supremacy of the Nation—in 
the territorial integrity of the Republic. 


ET GREAT actor can be known only when 
ê~ he has assumed the principle character 
in а great drama. Possibly the greatest actors 
have never appeared, and it may be that the 
greatest soldiers have lived the lives of perfect 
peace. Lincoln assumed the leading part in the 
greatest drama ever enacted upon the stage of 
this continent. 

His criticisms of military movements, his corre- 
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spondence with his generals and others on the 
conduct of the war, show that he was at all 
times master of the situation—that he was a 
natural strategist, that he appreciated the diffi- 
culties and advantages ot every kind, and that 
in *the still and mental? field of war he stood 
the peer of any man beneath the flag. 

Had McClellan followed his advice, he would 
have taken Richmond. 

Had Hooker acted in accordance with his sug- 
gestions, Chancellorsville would have been a 
victory for the Nation. 

Lincoln's political prophecies were all fulfilled. 
We know now that he not only stood at the 
top, but that he occupied the center, from first 
to last, and that he did this by reason of his 
intelligence, his humor, his philosophy, his 
courage and his patriotism. 

In passion's storm he stood, unmoved, patient, 
just and candid. In his brain there was no cloud, 
and in his heart no hate. He longed to save the 
South as well as the North, to see the Nation one 
and free. 

He lived until the end was known. 

He lived until the Confederacy was dead—until 
Lee surrendered, until Davis fled, until the doors 
of Libby Prison were opened, until the Republic 
was supreme. 

He lived until Lincoln and Liberty were united 
forever o& o 

He lived to cross the desert—to reach the palms 
of victory—to hear the murmured music of the 
welcome waves. 

He lived until all loyal hearts were his—until 
the history of his deeds made music in the souls 
of men—until he knew that on Columbia's Cal- 
endar of worth and fame his name stood first. 
Ч He lived until there remained nothing for him 
to do as great as he had done. 

What he did was worth living for, worth dying 
for 9 $ 

He lived until he stood in the midst of universal 
Joy, beneath the outstretched wings of Peace— 
the foremost man in all the world. 

And then the horror came. Night fell on noon. 
The Savior of the Republic, the breaker of 
chains, the liberator of millions, he who had 
“assured freedom to the free,” was dead. 
Upon his brow Fame placed the immortal 
wreath, and for the first time in the history 
of the world a Nation bowed and wept. 

The memory of Lincoln is the strongest, ten- 
derest tie that binds all hearts together now, 
and holds all States beneath a Nation's flag. 


& “TBRAHAM LINCOLN—strange mingling 
év of mirth and tears, of the tragic and 
grotesque, of cap and crown, of Socrates and 
Democritus, of Æsop and Marcus Aurelius, 
of all that is gentle and just, humorous and 
honest, merciful, wise, laughable, lovable and 
divine, and all consecrated to the use of man; 
while through all, and over all, was an over- 
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whelming sense of obligation, of chivalric 
loyalty to truth, and upon all, the shadow of 
the tragic end. 

Nearly all the great historic characters are 
impossible monsters, disproportioned by flat- 
tery, ог by calumny deformed s We know 
nothing of their peculiarities, or nothing but 
their peculiarities. About these oaks there 
clings none of the earth of humanity. 
Washington is now only a steel e 

About the real man who lived and loved and 
hated and schemed, we know but little. The 
glass through which we look at him is of such 
high magnifying power that the features are 
exceedingly indistinct. 

Hundreds of people are now engaged in smooth- 
ing out the lines of Lincoln’s face—forcing all 
features to the common mold—so that he may 
be known, not as he really was, but, according 
to their poor standard, as he should have been. 
Lincoln was not a type. He stands alone—no 
ancestors, no fellows, and no successors. 

He had the advantage of living in a new country 
of social equality, of personal freedom, of seeing 
in the horizon of his future the perpetual star of 
hope. He preserved his individuality and his self- 
respect. He knew and mingled with men of every 
kind; and, after all, men are the best books. He 
became acquainted with the ambitions and 
hopes of the heart, the means used to accom- 
plish ends, the springs of action and the seeds of 
thought. He was familiar with nature, with 
actual things, with common facts. He loved and 
appreciated the poem of the year, the drama of 
the seasons. 

In a new country a man must possess at least 
three virtues—honesty, courage and gener- 
osity. In cultivated society, cultivation is often 
more important than soil. A well-executed 
counterfeit passes more readily than a blurred 
genuine. It is necessary only to observe the 


unwritten laws of society—to be honest enough ` 


to keep out of prison, and generous enough 
to subscribe in public—where the subscription 
can be defended as an investment. 

In a new country, character is essential; in 
the old, reputation is sufficient. In the new, 
they find what a man really is; in the old, he 
generally passes for what he resembles. People 
separated only by distance are much nearer 
together, than those divided by the walls of 
caste st ot 

It is no advantage to live in a great city, where 
poverty degrades and failure brings despair. 
The fields are lovelier than paved streets, and 
the great forests than walls of brick. Oaks and 
elms are more poetic than steeples and chim- 
neys ob ok 

In the country is the idea of home. There you 
see the rising and setting sun; you become 
acquainted with the stars and clouds. The 
constellations are your friends. You hear the 
rain on the roof and listen to the rhythmic 
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sighing of the winds. You are thrilled by the . 
resurrection called Spring, touched and sad- 
dened by Autumn—the grace and poetry of 
death. Every field is а picture, a landscape; 
every landscape a poem; every flower a tender 
thought, and every forest a fairy-land. In the 
country you preserve your identity—your per- 
sonality. There you are an aggregation of atoms, 
but in the city you are only an atom of an 
aggregation ot ot 
In the country you keep your cheek close to 
the breast of Nature. You are calmed and 
ennobled by the space, the amplitude and scope 
of earth and sky—by the constancy of the 
stars ot o 
Lincoln never finished his education. To the 
night of his death he was a pupil, a learner, 
an inquirer, a seeker after knowledge. You have 
no idea how many men are spoiled by what is 
called education. For the most part, colleges 
are places where pebbles are polished and 
diamonds are dimmed. If Shakespeare had 
graduated at Oxford, he might have been a 
quibbling attorney, or a hypocritical parson. 
Lincoln was a great lawyer. There is nothing 
shrewder in this world than intelligent honesty. 
Perfect candor is sword and shield. 
He understood the nature of man. As a lawyer 
he endeavored to get at the truth, at the very 
heart of a case. He was not willing even to 
deceive himself. No matter what his interest 
said, what his passion demanded, he was great 
enough to find the truth and strong enough to 
pronounce judgment against his own desires. 
Lincoln was a many-sided man, acquainted 
with smiles and tears, complex in brain, single 
in heart, direct as light; and his words, candid 
as mirrors, gave the perfect image of his thought. 
He was never afraid to ask—never too dignified 
to admit that he did not know. No man had 
keener wit or kinder humor. 
It may be that humor is a pilot of reason. 
People without humor drift unconsciously into 
absurdity. Humor sees the other side—stands 
in the mind like a spectator, a good-natured 
critic, and gives its opinion before judgment 
is reached. Humor goes with good nature, and 
good nature is the climate of reason. In anger, 
reason abdicates and malice extinguishes the 
torch. Such was the humor of Lincoln that he 
could tell even unpleasant truths as charmingly 
as most men can tell the things we wish to hear. 
@ He was not solemn. Solemnity is a mask 
worn by ignorance and hypocrisy—it is the 
preface, prologue, and index to the cunning or 
the stupid. 
He was natural in his life and шочаш снн 
of the story-teller's art, in illustration apt, in 
application perfect, liberal in speech, shocking 
Pharisees and prudes, using any word that wit 
could disinfect. 
He was a logician. His logic shed light. In its 
presence the obscure became luminous, and 
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the most complex and intricate political and 
metaphysical knots seemed to untie themselves. 
Logic is the necessary product of intelligence 
and sincerity. It cannot be learned. It is the 
child of a clear head and a good heart. 

Lincoln was candid, and with candor often de- 
ceived the deceitful. He had intellect without 
arrogance, genius without pride, and religion 
without cant—that is to say, without bigotry 
and without deceit. 

He was an orator—clear, sincere, natural. He 
did not pretend. He did not say what he thought 
others thought, but what he thought. 

If you wish to be sublime you must be natural 
—you must keep close to the grass. You must 
sit by the fireside of the heart; above the clouds 
it is too cold. You must be simple in your speech ; 
too much polish suggests insincerity. 

The great orator idealizes the real, transfigures 
the common, makes even the inanimate throb 
and thrill, fills the gallery of the imagination 
with statues and pictures perfect in form and 
color, brings to light the gold hoarded by 
memory the miser, shows the glittering coin 
to the spendthrift hope, enriches the brain, en- 
nobles the heart, and quickens the conscience. 
Between his lips words bud and blossom. 

If you wish to know the difference between an 
orator and an elocutionist—between what is 
felt and what is said—between what the heart 
and brain can do together and what the brain 
can do alone—read Lincoln’s wondrous speech 
at Gettysburg, and then the oration of Edward 
Everett o& o 

The speech of Lincoln will never be forgotten. 
It will live until languages are dead and lips 
are dust. The oration of Everett will never be 
read ot wt 

The elocutionists believe in the virtue of voice, 
the sublimity of syntax, the majesty of long 
sentences, and the genius of gesture. 

The orator loves the real, the simple, the 
natural. He places the thought above all. He 
knows that the greatest ideas should be ex- 
pressed in the shortest words—that the greatest 
statues need the least drapery. 

Lincoln was an immense personality—firm but 
not obstinate. Obstinacy is egotism—firmness, 
heroism. He influenced others without effort, 
unconsciously; and they submitted to him as 
men submit to nature—unconsciously. He was 
severe with himself, and for that reason lenient 
with others. 

He appeared to apologize for being kinder than 
his fellows. 

He did merciful things as stealthily as others 
committed crimes. 

Almost ashamed of tenderness, he said and did 
the noblest words and deeds with that charming 
confusion, that awkwardness, that is the perfect 
grace of modesty. 

Аз a nobleman, wishing to pay a small debt 
toa poor neighbor, reluctantly offers a hundred- 
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dollar bill and asks for change, fearing that he 
may be suspected either of making a display of 
wealth or a pretense of payment; so Lincoln 
hesitated to show his wealth of goodness, even 
to the best he knew. 
А great man stooping, not wishing to make his 
fellows feel that they were small or mean. 
By his candor, by his kindness, by his perfect 
freedom from restraint, by saying what he 
thought, and saying it absolutely in his own 
way, he made it not only possible, but popular, 
to be natural. He was the enemy of mock 
solemnity, of the stupidly respectable, of the 
cold and formal. 
He wore no official robes either on his body or 
his soul. He never pretended to be more or 
less, or other, or different, from what he really 
was o o 
He had the unconscious naturalness of Nature's 
self o ot 
He built upon the rock. The foundation was 
secure and broad. The structure was a pyramid, 
narrowing as it rose. Through days and nights 
of sorrow, through years of grief and pain, with 
unswerving purpose, “with malice toward 
none, with charity for all," with infinite pa- 
tience, with unclouded vision, he hoped and 
toiled. Stone after stone was laid, until at last 
the Proclamation found its place. On that the 
Goddess stands. 
He knew others, because perfectly acquainted 
with himself. He cared nothing for place, but 
everything for principle; little for money, but 
everything for independence ot Where no prin- 
ciple was involved, easily swayed—willing to 
go slowly, if in the right direction—sometimes 
willing to stop; but he would not go back, and 
he would not go wrong. 
He was willing to wait. He knew that the event 
was not waiting, and that fate was not the fool 
of chance. He knew that slavery had defenders, 
but no defense, and that they who attack the 
right must wound themselves. 
He was neither tyrant nor slave. He neither 
knelt nor scorned. 
With him, men were neither great nor small— 
they were right or wrong. 
Through manners, clothes, titles, rags and race 
he saw the real—that which is. Beyond accident, 
olicy, compromise and war he saw the end. 
He was patient as Destiny, whose unde- 
cipherable hieroglyphs were so deeply graven 
on his sad and tragic face. 
Nothing discloses real character like the use of 
power. It is easy for the weak to be gentle. 
Most people can bear adversity. But if you wish 
to know what a man really is, give him power. 
This is the supreme test. It is the glory of 
Lincoln that, having almost absolute power, 
he never abused it, except on the side of mercy. 
9 Wealth could not purchase, power could not 
awe, this divine, this loving man. 
He knew no fear except the fear of doing wrong. 
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Hating slavery, pitying the master—seeking to 
conquer, not persons, but prejudices—he was 
the embodiment of the self-denial, the courage, 
the hope and the nobility of a Nation. 

He spoke not to inflame, not to upbraid, but to 
convince o* o 

He raised his hands, not to strike, but in bene- 
diction „№ $ 

He longed to pardon. 

He loved to see the pearls of joy on the cheeks 
of a wife whose husband he had rescued from 
death o& ot 

Lincoln was the grandest figure of the fiercest 
civil war. He is the gentlest memory of our 
world o „№ 


Cad 
Stand with anybody that stands right. Stand 
with him while he is right, and part with him 
when he goes wrong. 
Lincoln 


By Gen. Clark E. Carr, 
U.S. Minister to Russia under President Lincoln 


Ж Mg “I BRAHAM LINCOLN was the 
drollest man I ever saw. 

Never was another man so vi- 

vacious; never have I seen an- 

A other who provoked so much 

mirth, and who entered into 

rollicking fun with such glee. 

He was the most comical and 

jocose of human beings, laugh- 

ing with the same zest at his 

own jokes as at those of others. 

I do not wonder that, while 

actively engaged in party politics, 

his opponents who had seen him in these moods 

called Abraham Lincoln a clown and an ape. 


£ BRAHAM LINCOLN was the most serious 
«~~ man I ever saw. 

When I heard him protest against blighting 
our new territories with the curse of human 
slavery, in his debates with Senator Douglas, 
no man could have been more in earnest, none 
more serious. In his analysis of legal problems, 
whether in the practice of his profession or in 
the consideration of state papers, he became 
wholly absorbed in his subject. Sometimes he 
lapsed into reverie and communed with his own 
thoughts, noting nothing that was going on 
about him until aroused, when perhaps he 
would enter into a discussion of the subject 
that had occupied his mind, or perhaps break 
out into laughter and tell a joke or story that 
set the table in a roar. 
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^. ^f HEN I saw him at Gettysburg as he 
"s exclaimed, “That we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain; that the nation shall, under God, have 
a new birth of freedom, and that the govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth !””—when 
I heard him declare in his second inaugural 
address, “Fondly do we hope, fervently do 
we pray, that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet if God wills that it 
continue until all the wealth piled up by the 
bondsman's two hundred and fifty years of 
unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every 
drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be 
paid by another drawn with the sword, as was 
said three thousand years ago, so still it must 
be said, the judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether. eo Ж. 
malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right,"—as I looked upon him and heard 
him utter these sentiments, upon these occa- 
sions, Abraham Lincoln was the most solemn, 
the most dignified, the most majestic, and at 
the same time, the most benignant human 
being I ever saw. 
^. > OCHEFOUCAULD says that “gravity is 
^ ч * a mystery of the body invented to con- 
ceal defects of the mind." Lord Shaftesbury 
says that "gravity is the very essence of 
imposture." Abraham Lincoln had none of 
this „№ o 


= MAN is the most serious of animals. 
_ *'* Man is the most frivolous of animals. 
It is said that man is the only animal that can 
both laugh and cry. Abraham Lincoln gave 
full vent to his emotions. He went through 
life with no restraints nor manacles upon his 
human nature. He was honest in the expression 
of his feelings, whether serious or otherwise, 
honest in their manifestations, honest with 
himself sè „% 
¥ FT was because Abraham Lincoln was the 
^ à most human of human beings that he is 
loved as has never been any other man that 
ever lived. 

E d 

He who does SOMETHING at the head of one 
regiment, will eclipse him who does NOTHING 
at the head of a hundred. 
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the Middle West. His Honor, the 
County Judge, was a widower, 
aged, say fifty, with a becoming 
bald spot, and a soft spot in his 
cardiac region .* Unlike some 
judges, this man stood high as 
a lawyer, especially as a pleader. 
He was suave, generous, gentle, 
friendly, and when he wanted to 
L/ get next to a jury, he knew how. 
And his very gentleness, courtesy 
and politeness made his occa- 
sional bursts of righteous wrath, when he 
opened up his oratorical cut-off, very effective. 
All, say, after the manner of my old college 
chum, Col. James Hamilton Lewis of Chicago. 
The Judge was thin, his nose gently curved, 
his chin strong, and his eyes mildly blue. Withal, 
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he had a becoming sadness that flavored his 
dignity, as with thyme and mignonette. He 
read Omat Khayyam, Maeterlinck, Heckel and 
Max Muller’s ** Memories. 

Did you hear that, Watson, I said Max Muller’s 
“Memories!” Ah, you begin to sit up. 

The Herschels discovered the planet Uranus, 
long before they saw it. They felt its influence 
upon the other planets, and said, “Turn your 
telescopes to such a spot in the heavens on such 
a night, and you will see it.” 

And so the telescopes were sighted and the 
planet located. 

My lawyer informant had a way of doing 
business with the Court, at times, over the 
end of the bench, a rather bad habit, as he 
knew. But in self-defense he told me that the 
Judge used to beckon him to come up close, 
and it was on one such occasion that he saw 
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the “Memories” inside of a big law-book. The 
Judge had been reading it stealthily while the 
lawyers drooled and droned. 

The sight of the book confirmed my friend's 
suspicions ot „+ 

It was only the Court Stenographer. 

She was thirty, married to a brute of a man who 
followed the races. There were two children, the 
oldest six, and she used to bring this boy to the 
court-house at times, when the lawyers would 
buy him candy and peanuts until the wonder 
was that the child survived. 

You see, all the lawyers knew that the Judge 
was a slightly prejudiced party, but this was 
only natural—so were they prejudiced parties 
when starched shirt-waists were at issue. 

No one knew at that time that she helped 
the Judge to arrive at decisions in complex 
matters and often really wrote out his decisions 
without dictation. All that came out later. 

She used to sit right down in front of the Judge 
with her back toward him, when Court was in 
session, and always there were flowers on her 
table. In dress she was very neat, and in fact 
she kind of keyed the court-house to an air 
of decency which it had not before known. 
The lawyers left their quids, excepting the quid 
pro quos, outside, and ceased putting their feet 
on the tables. | 

When the Stenog wanted a new set of curtains, 
to replace the shades that had been up since 
Eighteen Hundred and Eighty-one, a lawyer 
passed around a subscription paper and each 
attorney put down a dollar. Some paid it. 
After that glimpse of the “Memories,” my 
friend could not help but be more interested. 
He noticed one day that when there was a 
little lull in the proceedings the Stenog would 
tap with her pencil on the table. 

Then the Judge would look out of the window 
and tap, too. It was a regular dot-and-dash 
code. She would often suggest a decision—one 
tap, yes; two taps, no; three taps, stand them 
off and consider. And all the time the back oi 
the Court Stenog was toward his Honor, the 
Court. It was pretty, it was delicate—it was 
almost sacred, this gentle relationship, so pure 
and unsullied. 

Most of the time the lady’s husband was away 
following the races. The lawyers could always 
tell when he was home, for the Stenog then was 
nervous, worn and absent-minded, instead of 
being so bright and happy as was her wont. 
9 The climax came when the husband of the 
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lady walked into my friend’s office one day and 
wanted a private interview. 

The lawyer guessed what was coming. The 
horse-man had his suspicions aroused—more 
than that—he had proof! 

He wanted to retain my friend, and bring an 
action for divorce, with the Judge named as 
Corespondent, and then later sue the Judge. 
9 The lawyer tried to discourage the man. He 
pooh-poohed his proofs and advised him to 
forget it. He even lied and told the fellow that 
a Judge could not be sued. But the man was 
not wholly a fool. He was determined, and my 
friend saw that if he did not take the case, the 
man would go somewhere else and would surely 
get some shyster from another County to come 
in and explode the bomb. So he accepted ten 
dollars and agreed to prepare the papers. In 
the meantime, absolute secrecy was enjoined. 
Ч My friend was sorely perplexed. He had taken 
the case with the firm intent of proving disloyal 
to his client—a thing absolutely foreign to his 
nature. But the lovers must be protected, and 
the lawyer absolved his double-dealing by re- 
minding himself that he was an attache of the 
Court and his own honor was involved. That 
night he made a dozen plans. He would go to 
the Judge and warn him—he would warn the 
lady. But what was the use! 

The Evidence was the testimony of two men 
—one a local hostler and the other a constable 
from a neighboring County. These amateur 
sleuths had tied up their case in strong shape. 
They had located the Judge in his office; then 
they swore that at ten o’clock they had seen 
the lady enter. Then a little later the lights 
were put out. 

Offenses of this kind are very rarely proved— 
they do not have to be—they are assumed. 
9 The next day my friend sent for the horse- 
man. He told the man, or allowed him to think, 
he had seen the Judge, and the Judge was 
willing to pay a thousand dollars if the man 
would disappear from the scene and never 
come back. 

There was no actual proof of guilt—the lady 
had only called to borrow books and deliver 
work. The sleuths had probably lied. The suit 
would drag for two years, and then might not 
succeed, etc., etc. The lawyer advised his man 
to take the thousand and hike. Then the lawyer 
haggled for his per cent of the thousand in 
order to disabuse the man's mind of any 
suspicion. They agreed on a hundred dollars. 
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Q The lawyer had just five hundred dollars to 
his name. His credit was good for five hundred 
more at the bank. 

He got the thousand dollars in bills ‚% The 
man came, took his nine hundred, and left. 
Not a soul excepting these two knew of the 
transaction o& „№ 

The next day the face of the Court Stenographer 
seemed to brighten. 

In a few months, one fine day, my friend 
quietly suggested to the lady that she should 
get a divorce. She blushed scarlet and dropped 
her pencil. 

The service was by publication. The case was 
tried in open court before the Judge himself. 
He tapped nervously with his pencil while the 
attorney was reading the papers, and then two 
big tears chased each other down his fine 
Roman nose. 

It was all over in ten minutes and the decree 
signed o* o 

Just a month toa day after that the Judge and 
his Court Stenographer were married. It made 
a two week's commotion in town, and then was 
accepted as a matter of course. 

There was a further small commotion next 
year when the former Court Stenographer was 
admitted to the bar, and it was announced that 
the Judge had taken his wife into equal partner- 
ship in his law business. 

The wording on the sign is Ambrose and 
Ambrose, only it is n't, but the facts in the 
case are exactly as I have stated. 


The advantages of College lie in stimulus, and 
not in information. The stimulus we need, but 
the information we can get anywhere. 


A mI МӨ AVID SWING reached Chicago 
Му A| i54 in Eighteen Hundred and Sixty- 

di six, He had been receiving a 
salary of one thousand dollars a 
year as Professor of Philosophy 
at Miami College, Oxford, Ohio, 
and had been there for over fif- 
teen years. The college had two 
hundred and sixty students, and 
Professor Swing thought they 
needed him, but the College 
Board was not exactly of the 
same opinion. His management 
was not of the best, which in this case meant 
that he loved his pupils instead of disciplining 
them № o 
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A former pupil in Chicago, knowing of this 
undertone of discontent, of which Professor 
Swing was beautifully innocent and delightfully 
ignorant, went to him and told him about the 
unkind things said of him. 

Moreover, the facts were exaggerated, as the 
intent was to make it appear that the Professor 
was about to lose his place. Thus was he lured 
by a ruse to a new field, on a guarantee of at 
least as much as he was getting in the old. 
Ч Swing was always gullible. He was forever 
а countryman. *Long John" Wentworth once 
told Lyman Gage, a trustee of Swing's church, 
that the reason the confidence men of Chicago 
did not take Swing in, being a stranger, was 
because they belonged to his church—an in- 
delicate remark, but one containing enough of 
the saltness of time to save it. 

Professor Swing was licensed to, preach, just 
as most professors were who taught in Presby- 
terian Colleges. 

He was born in Cincinnati in Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Thirty, the son of a captain on an 
Ohio River stern-wheeler. 

His father died during his childhood. In two 
years the mother married a worthy blacksmith 
in Clermont County, and here David was 
brought up, with all the stress and struggle 
that poverty and a short allowance of love lend. 
The experiences of youth, plus his temperament 
wrote their lines upon his face, giving him that 
bold nose, the heavy jaw, the splendid teeth, the 
sad, dreamy eyes and the massive head that 
grew until he was sixty. 

The mother who achieves does not often endow 
her children with the elements of success—she 
uses these in her own business. But the mother 
who is hungry to know, to do, to become, isapt to 
dower her sons with her unfulfilled desires, and 
they fight and succeed on the ruins of her 
failure ot % 

We hear it said that virtue is not its own 
reward, and that innocence is no longer a 
sufficient shield. 

David Swing, the blacksmith's helper, worked 
his way through Miami College, and then got 
stuck there, just because he was a star scholar. 
He was lured out into the cold and cruel by 
good Chicago finesse and the love of a pupil, 
who with true Chicago insight saw that Pro- 
fessor Swing was getting pot-bound and must 
be rescued from himself. 

So he came to Chicago, aged thirty-six, this 
beautiful, poetic soul, touched with divine 
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mysticism. It was a noisy age and a noisy 
city, but beneath the noise and the dust, the 
bluster, brag and the brawl there was a current 
of deep, healthful, manly emotion. 

For twenty-eight years Professor David Swing 
stood in the Cook County lime-light, reading 
his carefully written essays—one each Sunday 
—to throngs limited only by the size of the 
auditorium. 

The title of “Professor” followed him, kept 
alive by his former pupils, and finally developed 
from a term of endearment into a title. 
Professor Swing became a Chicago asset, first 
criticized, doubted, assailed, then respected and 
beloved. He was always a curiosity, an attrac- 
tion, and as people went to Brooklyn just to 
hear Beecher, so did they go to Chicago to hear 
David Swing. 

Swing proves for us the power of personality. 
To set out with the intention of doing what he 
did would be fatal. 

The man was bigger than his sermons— bigger 
than clothes, voice, gesture or spoken word. 
It is а wonderful thing to be a man, and I do 
not wonder that absolute honesty and simplicity 
have been confused with the Infinite, and wor- 
shiped as Deity incarnate. There is so little 
competition o& 3 

Swing’s face was homely, his form angular, 
and his halting speech in any other man would 
have been unforgivable yt He had a way of 
waiting for the right word—of packing a pause 
with feeling—which at first repelled and then 
attracted, because the auditor at last learned 
that always and forever the right word would 
come. @ It has been said that the heresy trial 
made Swing’s fortune. 

The fact is that Swing had won before the Rev. 
Dr. Patton had made hisfifty-seven accusations. 
q Let the minnows take heart—they аге safe. 
Heresy-hunters are out for whales. 

Patton, Editor of *The Interior," paid Swing a 
great compliment when he opened up his siege- 
guns upon him. 

The fire of Eighteen Hundred and Seventy-one 
had swept the home and church of Swing— 
all was in ashes. 

One of the first good buildings erected after 
the fire was McVickar’s Theatre № This was 
secured for Professor Swing, and on each 
Sunday morning he stood on the stage and 
read in his own quiet, monotonous way his 
little essay to three thousand people, the exact 
seating capacity of the place. 
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I heard David Swing first in Eighteen Hundred 
and Seventy-two. I was sixteen years old and 
fresh from the farm ‚% The theatre building 
impressed me—its lavish magnificence, the 
glitter of glass, and the wonderful gas-jets, 
all ignited by electric sparks which jumped 
between little wires that ran over the burners! 
9 But the preacher did not measure up to the 
place. The surroundings were so heavenly— 
this man was so homely. I was sure a mistake 
had been made, but my neighbor assured me 
it really was Professor Swing. 

He had spoken for five minutes, and the absence 
of oratory had disappointed me. I was admiring 
the great chandelier and wishing they would 
turn the gas out and then relight it without the 
touch of human hands, when І heard the speaker 
drone, *I do not know where hell is—? 

There was a pause, and then came this thunder- 
bolt, tamed, quiet and subdued, *I do not know 
where heaven is. I do not know whether the 
devil is a person or an idea, but I think he is an 
idea, and not the idea of good men, either—” 
From that on I did not stray. I hung on every 
word. Down at Hudson there was a Baptist 
preacher who knew all about heaven, hell and 
the devil—at least he pretended that he did. 
But here was a man who convinced me that 
he was supremely great by the modest recital 
of a few things he did not know. The preacher 
who could afford to plead ignorance must have 
banked behind his ignorance a vast fund of 
knowledge. This was the way it impressed me. 
Swing won by his reserve—his battles were 
carried by the guns he never fired. His art 
was impressionistic, not realistic, and the ac- 
cusation that his theology was the Holy Order 
of Divine Ambiguity had a certain point. 
When I sat that Sunday morning in the gaud 
and glitter of McVickar's Theatre and heard 
this plain and simple man read his written 
essay, and so quietly turn the leaves, little did 
I realize that he was saying words for which 
men have paid the penalty of torch and fagot, 
and for which he, too, was to be tried on the 
same charges brought against Savonarola. 

In fact, I had never then heard of Savonarola, 
otherwise I should have seen a resemblance in 
these men in both looks and mentality. The 
big nose, the thick lips, the indifference to 
praise or blame, the stubborn statement and 
restatement of facts obnoxious to the intrenched 
proud and popular—all in а voice exasperat- 
ingly gentle, courteous and suave! 
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Dr. Patton was the leading Presbyterian divine 
in Chicago. His paper, “ The Interior, " expressed 
the policy of the denomination. As a speaker 
and a writer he was forceful, and if he did not 
always produce light he certainly generated 
caloric „№ ot 

There is no doubt about the sincerity of Patton 
—had he been less sincere he would have been 
a Bafer, saner and more lovable character. He 
probably would have died for his faith, and 
also made others die for it. 

But Patton was a man as well as a theologian, 
and so he never knew that his hatred of Swing 
arose from the fact that Swing had attained a 
popularity heretofore unknown to an American 
Presbyterian s o 

Patton pushed himself into the lime-light by 
persecuting Swing. 

That Swing should affiliate with the theatre 
was also a cause of offense, for in the Seventies 
church-members eschewed the theatre as a 
place of reproach and went to the play only 
when visiting in another town. 

Patton argued that Swing was making this 
palace of sin popular; that people who went 
to hear Swing on Sunday, would find it easy 
to go on Monday to the same place and see 
. John McCullough, Lawrence Barrett, or Char- 
lotte Cushman. 

Second, Patton contended that this popularity 
attained by Swing was not on account of his 
preaching Christianity, but because he assailed 
it and was supplying the enemies of true re- 
ligion their ammunition. 

In April, Eighteen Hundred and Seventy-four, 
formal written charges were laid before the 
Chicago Presbytery by Dr. Patton, and the 
fight was on. 

Among the long list of accusations was the 
statement that Swing had denied the existence 
of а personal devil; that he had spoken well of 
John Stuart Mill; and that he had lectured for 
a Unitarian Church and donated his services, 
the money being used to paint said Unitarian 
Church o „№ 

The trial came in September, and continued 
for a month. Patton was on hand, bitter, ob- 
stinate, jealous, zealous, severe. He opened 
the proceedings each day with prayer. Swing 
was once invited to pray, but declined, which 
was argued into proof of his guilt. Swing was 
calm, smiling, gentle and patient. 

All Chicago was with Swing, save some of 
the Presbyterian faithful, 
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The evidence appears to us at this day and 
date as simply silly. Days were spent trying 
to show that Swing used the words Sin, Re- 
generation, Salvation, Communion, Redemp- 
tion, Heaven, Hell, Devil and Faith in poetic 
ways not justified by one who believed in the 
Confession of Faith. 

The verdict of the jury was “Not Proven.” 
This meant on polling the jury that they be- 
lieved the man guilty æ With good Scotch 
persistency this jury, made up of course by 
Presbyterians, refused to reconsider and make 
it either “Guilty” or “Not Guilty.” Patton 
asked them to make it “Guilty, with an appeal 
for clemency,” but Swing’s counsel refused 
to accept such a verdict. 

Patton then intimated that if Swing did not 
resign from the Presbyterian denomination, 
that he would strengthen the evidence and 
renew the charges. 

Swing was tired of the fight, and resigned. 
Q His own church, the Fourth Presbyterian, 
refused to give him up and proposed going 
out of the Presbytery in a body. Swing would 
not allow this to be done, as he declared his 
desire was not to break down or injure the 
denomination ot „№ 

He proposed to quit preaching and go back 
to school-teaching. 

And then fifty leading business men, with good 
Chicago enterprise, subscribed one thousand 
dollars each to a fund to keep David Swing 
in Chicago. 

And there he remained for twenty years, a 
beacon light of poetic commonsense, sending 
his rays over the whole great city—over the 
whole West—an educator, and an inspirer: 
gentle, lovable, homely, beautiful, kindly, 
cultured David Swing! 


(f LIFE of Swing, by Joseph F. Newton has 
ew recently been published by the Unity 
Publishing Company of Chicago. The book 
is a worthy one from either the standpoint 
of a printer or a writer. Mr. Newton loves his 
subject, but his affection is not mawkish nor 
maudlin a The picture he presents is vivid, 
satisfying and complete. Mr. Newton writes 
as well as Swing—and in truth writes very 
much like him. Mr. Newton knows that Swing 
was neither a great orator nor a great thinker, 
but displayed his greatest ability as a writer. 
@ Some men succeed by what they know; 
some by what they do; and a few by what 
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they are. Swing prevailed because he was 
what he was—because his soul was mortised 
and tenoned in granite. When speaking or 
when silent, he supplied an atmosphere—and 
he who gets an atmosphere has won. 

Swing was a great man— great in his freedom 
from whim, jealousy and pettiness; great in 
his charity, sympathy, patience, poise, un- 
resentfulness, devotion and good will; great in 
his love of truth and beauty; great in his 
abiding faith in humanity and his unfaltering 
hope for the race. These things dowered him 
with that luminous serenity—that celestial 
sanity, that divine calm which made courage 
continual and culture a habit. 

Ав a taste of Swing’s quality the following is 
typical: 

Literature is a gallery of spiritual ideals. There 
we meet Antigone and Hypatia and Evangeline; 
there we meet all the dream faces that ever 
Stood before the soul of genius; there we meet 
Christ himself. It is that sacred mountain-top 
upon which humanity becomes transfigured and 
passes a few hours in shining garments for the 
body and in rapture for the soul. Man should 
expand these hours into days. 

All literature is one and the same thing—the 
utterance of the human heart. Let its name be 
Greek or German or English, it abounds in 
religion, pathos, sympathy, loving kindness. It 
has always been the portrait of man's inmost 
feelings. It is the beauty and wisdom of God 
attempting to reappear in the life of man. 

The strings of the harp called "letters? are 
attached to the heart. Touch literature any- 
where and the human face flushes. At the 
mention of the word human life in sadness or 
joy comes before us; Helen of Troy poses in 
gracefulness; Andromache and her child part 
from Hector; the plumed Achilles hurries along 
in his chariot; the woods whisper; the night- 
ingale sings; Dante and Beatrice appear; 
Hamlet acts; Ophelia dies; Paul and Virginia 
make of Mauritius а paradise and a grave; 
“Little Dorrit” is the beautiful dove of the 
prison; Fantine sleeps in a hillock which soft 
rain levels and flowers conceal. Literature is 
not learning. It is man's holiest passion. 

The Greek language is still almost an unsur- 
passed tongue. Eighteen hundred years have 
added only а small area to the scope of that 
vast speech. There is scarcely a question of 
the present day that was not reviewed by the 
Greek thinkers and stowed away in their manu- 
scripts st Their essays on education, on 
health, on art, on amusements, on war, read 
almost as though they were written yesterday. 
Even that question which seems our own, 
the creation and property of this generation: 
Whether woman shall vote and follow many 


pursuits, is fully discussed in Plato’s “Ideal 
Republic.” 

Literature is running in advance of the pulpit. 
There are three reasons for this leadership. 
The literary mind has all the world to draw 
from. If you will read Carlyle or Hugo or 
Motley and then read a volume of sermons 
you will note the great difference between 
the breadth of the two forms of reflection and 
speech. Literary men are released from the 
authority that dominates the fields of theology. 
Their style and subject-matter are as flexible as 
silk. Their harp not only plays many tunes but 
it is permitted to learn all the new pieces of 
music. High literature speaks for mankind, not 
for a sect or a party. What was the gospel of 
Browning? What that of Tennyson? What that 
of Emerson or Whittier? All are soldiers of 
Christ indeed, but of Christ incarnate in human 
character and human deeds, 

Education is the awakening of the heart, it is 
life, vitality, the arousing of the spirit. It is 
not the amassing of truth, like pouring water 
into a cistern; it is opening a spring. Education 
must not ruin itself by making the heart so 
sensitive that it faints at the sight of a criminal 
or a fool, or sits down and sulks, refusing to 
march any longer to the optimistic music. 
Christ-like is the culture which, seeing the 
griefs of the world, runs toward them with 
healing in its heart, not away from them as 
Goethe did. 

One of the most attractive passages of Virgil 
is where, at the prayers of Juno, Æolus smote 
the hollow mountain with his spear and let 
loose the winds, that they might sweep over 
the deep. With a shout they leave the mountain 
and soon they are rolling along before them 
great waves and are tossing the ships at sea. 
Darkness and thunder hasten to mingle in the 
tumult. Not in such terror but in such beauty 
are to be seen great intellectual forces rushing 
forth from the mountain of learning. Influences 
cross and recross our world wider and deeper 
and more powerful than the winds of Æolus. 
The classics tell of a lake called Avernus. 
Avernus means birdless. Located in the crater 
of an extinct volcano, a poisonous air, issuing 
from the infernal depths, hung over the dark 
water and stupified the sense of any bird that 
tried to pass from shore to shore. Suddenly 
the wing became powerless and the eagle with 
his pride and the nightingale with its song fell 
into the waters of death. There is a lake of 
pleasure, of folly, of sin, lying near the homes 
of the young. A deadly air hangs over it. 
Forgetful or ignorant of its fatal vapors, the 
young spread their wings upon its hither shore 
—those wings that were made in heaven and 
good enough for angels. But at last their flight 
is checked and they fall into the dark flood. 
The vast marble quarries near old Athens were 
useless until Greek culture came. Mount Pentel- 
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icus was composed wholly of white marble, the 
best on our globe » Happy world when Greek 
genius touched it, spiritualizing it, and made it 
tell the story of beauty and piety and progress! 
Emblem, this, of our new mountain of marble 
—not Pentelicus, but America —our liberty, our 
religion; a rich quarry, but waiting for the touch 
of the new genius. What a land were this, could 
it only be spiritualized! 

Washington came up from Virginia, Lincoln 
down from Illinois; both came in one spotless 
honor, in one self-denial, in one patience and 
labor, in one love of man; both came in the 
name of one simple Christianity; both came 
breathing daily prayers to God, as though to 
picture a time when Virginia and Illinois, all 
the South and all the North, would be alike in 
love, in works, in religion, and in national fame. 
“The flag is still there?—more glorious over 
the schoolhouse, the church, the home, and 
the farm, than over a red field of war. 

Let us learn to be content with what we have. 
Let us get rid of false estimates, set up all the 
bigher ideals—a quiet home; vines of our own 
planting; a few books full of the inspiration of 
genius; а few friends worthy of being loved, 
and able to love us in return; a hundred inno- 
cent pleasures that bring no pain or remorse; a 
devotion to the right that will never swerve; a 
simple religion empty of all bigotry, full of trust 
and hope and love—and to such a philosophy 
this world will give up all the joy it has. 


Т zPIGRAMS from the sermons of David 
It is easy to be either of two things when 
neither of the things can be understood. 

He who travels much will soon have nothing 
to carry. 

Men must be kind to young ideas; each truth 
is the presence of God. 

Wealth is valuable only when it is a partner 
of the soul. Only the soul can be rich. 

The baneful power of superstition lies in the 
fact that man is religious. 

There is no competition in culture. The fine 
arts travel in a group. No art can endure 
isolation yt yt 

The wooden plow has not grown any more 
rapidly than the wooden god. 

Each great false dogma acting a long time 
makes the kind of heart it needs. 

The newspaper hauls the rough marble out of 
which the historian builds an eternal temple. 
Of a deep and difficult problem we must, all 
things being equal, take the richer, sweeter 
side. It is always best to believe the best. 
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Many repetitions and much time do not confer 
truthfulness upon a remark. 

If there is anything sweeter than honey it is 
the study of the bee. 

Egotism is the nomination and election and 
coronation of self. 

In ignorance minds may unite, but as they 
think they move towards variety. Thought opens 
like a fan, but it never closes again. 

Much is said about thought transference, but 
the more important question is the quality of 
the thought to be exchanged. 

Truth, once uttered, strikes a vast sounding- 
board, and echoes forever. 

There is a poverty which makes great men, 
hence the proverb, “The rot of riches and the 
push of poverty." But there is also a poverty 
out of whose sunless bog not even genius can 
climb o& ж 

Great fortunes are like the clouds which the 
sun lifts from the sea to be poured out in rain 
and sent back to the sea. Wealth finally be- 
comes commonwealth by a law of gravitation. 
Extremists are valuable, because they render 
a truth conspicuous. They are the guides of 
the race. 

Permanency is joined to change; antiquity 
seems а full partner of youth! 

One cannot see much until he has behind his 
eyes a cultured mind. 

Capital is the storehouse of seeds, but labor 
is their field, their rain, and their summer-time. 
The flag of union labor is too sacred to be 
carried by a fanatic, a criminal or а fool, 
As Kidd was not a merchant, but a pirate, 
so much of our industry is not labor—it is 
martyrdom ot o 

It is often necessary to endure evil in public 
affairs but it is disastrous to pretend that it 
is good. 

The more an age seeks the one aim of amuse- 
ment the less happy it will become. 

Curious world—if a man does not work for 
pay he will starve; if he does his profession 
will starve. | 

Deer run, birds fly, and serpents crawl, but 
man talks himself forward. 

It is better to express ten ideas in one language 
than to utter one idea in ten languages. 

The highest ideals are best reached from the 
humble home. 
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To be too near any one thing—that is fanati- 
cism o ot 

The radicalism of a man is more often the 
eccentricity of doing a thing instead of talking 
about it. 

А materialist is a soul domesticated out of, its 
immortality o& o 

Zululand is full of conservatives. 


No greater insult was ever offered to God, than 
the claim that His chief product, man, is base 
at heart and merits damnation. 


» 
MA бу ERE is the outline of a New 
BA EA Party. The truths it expresses 
are the oldest known to man. 
9 It is to be called the Common- 
sense Party. 
It is at once political, social, 
economic, ethical, commercial 
and religious. 
Women and children are eligible 
and votè the same as men. No 
one is too old, and none too 
young to join. Your past record 
will not count against you, 
unless you are too boastful of it. 
There are no rites of initiation—no goats to 
ride—and you can never be put out of the 
Commonsense Party unless you hand in your 
resignation to your cosmic self, 
Here is the basis of the Commonsense Party: 
Cheerfulness, Courtesy, Kindness, Industry, 
Health, Patience, Economy. ў 
There are two ways to live—just two—one 
right way and one wrong. If your life benefits 
humanity you are on the right track; but if 
you are a bother, a worry, а menace and a 
burden to the world you are on the wrong 
route and will soon be “up against it." 
Everybody and everything will have it in for 
you, because you will have it in for yourself. 
Then when you begin to repine, your bodily 
health will wane, and inertia and weakness 
will seize you hand and foot. 
Weakness is the only slavery » Freedom is 
the supreme good—freedom from self-imposed 
limitations o& ot 
It is the law of nature that the world helps 
every person who is trying to help himself. 
If you want to be well and strong, work with 
nature not against her, and she will make you 
well and strong and keep you so, barring colli- 
sion with a benzine buggy. Nature is on your 
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side, if you prove that you are on hers. We 
should all be in partnership with Nature. 

If you are sincerely trying to do your share of 
the necessary work of the world, Nature will 
reward you in honors, money and power. 

Keep good-natured. Do not look for slights or 
insults. If you can't get the job you want, then 
take the one you can get. The only way to get 
a big place is to show that you are not ashamed 
to fill a little one. 

The world needs more Commonsense Men and 
Women-— just plain everyday folks who belong 
to the Commonsense Party. 

The motto of the New Party is this: Do unto 
others as if you were the others. 
Commonsense Culters, when in doubt, mind 
their own business and if they do not know 
what to say, do not say it. When they speak of 
their neighbors, they mention only the best 
concerning them, for Commonsense Culters 
know that none of us are so very good—cer- 
tainly not good enough to be put in a glass case. 
9 The Commonsense Man knows that he must 
get eight hours sleep; that he must not overeat; 
that he must give out good will if he is to get 
it back; that he must exercise in the open air 
every day if he is to keep well; and he realizes 
that if he does not keep well he will be more or 
less of a nuisance to everybody in his vicinity, 
and that he will fail utterly in getting his share 
of Health, Wealth and Happiness. 
Commonsense Folks do not borrow trouble— 
or small sums of money, anticipating pay-day. 
They live within their means, pay their debts, 
accept what comes and are thankful that things 
are not worse. 

They are cheerful losers, and cheerful losers 
are always winners. 

Folks who belong to the Commonsense Party 
are healthy, hearty, happy and always have all 
the money they need—even if not all they want. 
They attract confidence, love, success and they 
succeed because they just can't help it. 
Commonsense Culters know that every duty 
well done makes the next duty easier to do. 
They also know that folks who never do any 
more than they get paid for, never get paid for 
any more than they do. 

Come, get in line and join the Commonsense 
Party! Be one with the people Kipling tells of, 
who do their work and hold their peace—a 
part of the time, at least. 

Are you with us? 

If so, open a Savings Bank account and deposit 
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the dues of the Commonsense Party—a dollar 
a week or more to your own credit and watch 
the account grow. It is yours. Remember you 
are the center of your own local Center, also its 
president, secretary and treasurer. You are the 
Captain of your Soul. However, you are always 
to give the high-sign and co-operate with all 
other Commonsense Party Centers, knowing full 
well that you can only help yourself as you help 
others o& o 

Again, are you with us? 


E d 
If you want to find the Spring of Perpetual 
Youth, go and dig in the sand with the children, 
or hoe in the garden—then you will tap that 
Spring and also find a Gold Mine. 
E d 

Бу SAW him first at a banquet in 

/4 St. Louis, some years ago. They 
told me he wasfrom Terre Haute, 
Indiana, and his name was Steve 
Reynolds. 
And I think he was the most 
pulchritudinous person I have 
ever thrown my acetylene glims 
upon o ot 
He loomed large out of the 


accident in a fog—a composite 
picture of I. Zangwill, Hawley 
Smith, Byron King, Abe Ruef and Fingy 
Conners ot o 
His hair looked as if it had been combed with 
-rake. His nose is Assyrio-Semitic, his 
mouth a Mammoth Cave and his chin the chin 
of Col. John L. Sullivan. 
Very naturally we laughed, at least all of those 
who had never seen the man before. 
We laughed. The man was a living proof of 
the Darwinian theory. If he had had whiskers 
and braided them, he might have been a ringer 
for some Babylonian king, going out to spend 
the evening and his week's pay. He made you 
think of one of Denslow's pirates moving for- 
ward to the mourner's bench. 
He was a caricature of Mephisto turned saint, 
and about to play the part of Simeon Stylites. 
9 So Stevie of Indiana stood there silent and 
let us laugh. 
And then, when we had had our laugh out, and 
had begun to wonder what we were laughing at, 
Stevie began in a slow and steady voice, with 
just a shade of rebuke in it, and said, “You 
Should not blame me for it—it is n't my fault 
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—-place the blame where it belongs, on God!” 
Ч And then he had us. He put his oratorical 
come-alongs on us and stung us up with his 
linguistic night stick at will. He had a magazine 
of wit, history, philosophy, statistics—all diluted 
with a pleasing persiflage that held us by the 
intellectual scruff. He shot for the bull's-eye, 
not for acreage. He played upon us like a man 
practising osteopathy. 

And lo! before he had spoken ten minutes, 
whereas at first I had thought him homely, 
suddenly now he seemed handsome and his 
face glowed with the light of love and divine 
intelligence. And we all realized that the man 
before us was one who had fought great battles 
and conquered vast difficulties, and that out 
of life's catch-as-catch-can, he had emerged 
with insight, sympathy, prescience, talent and 
wisdom. He was a Master, for he had mastered 
himself—and us. 

We were hushed into silence and tears by the 
magic of his words and the grace that dwelt 
upon his lips. Q It is a great thing to be a man. 

x 

A shoe factory at Brockton, Mass., with a 
million-dollar capital, was left without a 
manager, because of death, and the court ap- 
pointed a woman. The judge said that in his 
opinion, no man could do as good a job as 
the woman he named. 


" 
Leetle Bateese 


By Dr. W. H. Drummond 


You bad leetle boy, not moche you care 

How busy you're kipin’ your poor gran'pere 

Tryin' to stop you ev'ry day 

Chasin' de hen aroun’ de hay— 

W'y don't you geev dem a chance to lay? 
Leetle Bateese! 


Off on de fiel you foller de plough 

Den w'en you're tire you scare de cow 

Sickin' de dog till dey jomp de wall 

So de milk ain't good for not'ing at all— 

An’ you're only five an’ a half dis fall, 
Leetle Bateese! 


Too sleepy for sayin' de prayer to-night? 

Never min’ I s’pose it'll be all right 

Say dem to-morrow—ah! dere he go! 

Fas’ asleep in a minute or so— 

An’ he'll stay lak dat till de rooster crow, 
Leetle Bateese! 
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Den wake us up right away toute suite 

Lookin’ for somet'ing more to eat, 

Makin' me t'ink of dem long leg crane 

Soon as dey swaller, dey start again, 

I wonder your stomach don't get no pain, 
Leetle Bateese! 


But see heem now lyin' dere in bed, 

Look at de arm onderneat' hees head; 

If he grow lak dat till he's twenty year 

I bet he'll be stronger dan Louis Cyr 

An’ beat all de voyageurs leevin’ here, 
Leetle Bateese! 


Jes’ feel de muscle along hees back, 

Won't geev heem moche bodder for carry pack 

On de long portage, any size canoe, 

Dere's not many t'ing dat boy won't do 

For he's got double-joint on hees body too, 
Leetle Bateese! 


But leetle Bateese! please don't forget 

We rader you're stayin’ de small boy yet, 

So chase de chicken an’ mak’ dem scare 

An’ do w’at you lak wit’ your ole gran’pere 

For w’en you’re beeg feller he won’t be dere— 
Leetle Bateese! 


P d 
You can get pot-bound at College, as well as 
at home. But one year away anywhere will 
never give you mental ankylosis. 

» 
The Children of The Stage 


By Robert Ingersoll 


HE children of the stage with 
fancy's wand rebuild the past. 
The dead are brought to life and 
made to act again the parts they 
played. The hearts and lips that 
long ago were dust, are made to 
beat and speak again. The dead 
kings are crowned once more, 
and from the shadows of the past 
emerge the queens, jeweled and 
sceptered as of yore » Lovers 
leave their graves and breathe 
again their burning vows; and 
again the white breasts rise and fall in passion's 
storm. The laughter that died away beneath the 
touch of death is heard again and lips that fell 
to ashes long ago are curved once more with 
mirth. Again the hero bares his breast to death; 
again the patriot falls, and again the scaffold, 
stained with noble blood, becomes a shrine. 
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Ч The stage has ever been the altar, the pulpit, 
the cathedral of the heart. There the enslaved 
and the oppressed, the erring, the fallen, even 
the outcast find sympathy, and pity gives them 
all her tears—and there, in spite of wealth and 
power, in spite of caste and cruel pride, true 
love has ever triumphed over all. 


T d 
All memberships in the Ananias Club expire 
on March First. Parties desiring to renew will 
please get application, testimonials and samples 


in early. 


% 
Тһе Bull's-eye 
Е Ву The Sharpshooter 


ILE had a rare visitation in our 
->° city on Sunday last. It was the 
opportunity of a lifetime and 
those who failed to take advan- 
tage of it, missed it. The great 
auditorium was opened for the 
visitor and the public was invited 
to come without price »% The 
visitor was a preacher in knee- 
pants and roundabouts—a boy 
preacher, twelve years old. The 
*boy preacher" proposition is 
not a new wonder. In fact it is 
very old. Tales of ancient days in the religious 
world make mention of the work of these evan- 
gelical infants. Not over a quarter century ago 
they were quite the rage for a season. Every 
Methodist camp-meeting had use for such if 
it could get one on its program. An attraction 
of this sort would draw for a five-mile longer 
radius than would the ordinary preacher. I 
remember such a one who had been a profes- 
sional “boy preacher" for probably thirty-five 
years, and looked good for twenty-five more 
years of boy preaching. Not over six years ago 
I heard one in Kansas City. The church in 
which he talked was packed to the doors and 
people peeked and pushed and elbowed in the 
same way they do at the door of the tent when 
the two-headed calf is on exhibition. This kid 
evangelist in knickerbockers, spoke a lingo 
fifty years old in a ten-year-old voice. He was 
said to be twelve years old. If he had been eight 
years old, the chances are he would have had 
to hire Convention Hall to hold the sightseers. 
His pa, who acted as business manager for his 
little son, sat behind him in the pulpit, looking 
pious and satisfied with the gate receipts. 
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Preaching the gospel is a calling of high degree 
—a good deal more than knee-high. It has to do 
with the personal conduct of men—a matter of 
the deepest possible human concern. You and I 
might get a helpful suggestion from a child, but 
when we want to know how to mend our ways 
во as to make the best possible success of life, 
are we wise to ask an infant about it? When we 
want a bridge built to carry safely a passenger- 
train, or an ocean-going steamer laid out on 
safe lines, we don't employ a boy bridge-builder 
nor a boy ship-architect. Gray hairs and wrinkles 
count in these professions. So do they in the 
pulpit. Experience, seasoned judgment, if worth 
living and working for, must make the man who 
possesses them worth more than the boy who 
does not. Seasoned judgment and ripe experi- 
ence are not the possessions of any little kiddy 
the Lord ever made, however good he may be. 
жж ж 

But І have heard good people say, quoting from 
holy writ: *Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings Thou hast perfected praise." That is 
good scripture and true. But you nowhere find 
it written: *Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings Thou hast perfected instructions.” A 
child can praise much more perfectly than it 
can teach. Other good people say, “The Lord 
has anointed these children expressly for this 
work.” How do we know it? Any other kind 
of a freak looks to us like an unfortunate slip 
in the Lord’s laws. Most of them in the human 
family can be traced to some disobedience to 
the moral laws. As you and I know, the normal, 
wholesome boy of twelve years is an awkward, 
bashful lad who would rather play with the dog 
in the back yard or weed the garden than to go 
on the stage and instruct men as to their duties 
toward God and humanity. If I had a boy of 
twelve years who was of the opinion that he 
was anointed to occupy a pulpit, before he 
occupied long pants, I would put him on a 
cattle-ranch in Wyoming, if I could n’t cure 
him in any less drastic way. Did you ever 
watch the after-life of a boy preacher? Usually 
it is the same as the after-life of the yearling 
colt that has been used as a plow horse—all 
shriveled up and flattened out, robbed of his 
boyhood and jof'his strong manhood by the 
unnatural strain of his platform work, when 
his physical and moral muscles were soft and 
immature. Such work is not an anointing of 
the Lord. It is an exploiting by mamma. The 
Lord never anoints a boy with poison. 
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Alone 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


» ©) MIGHT have dined with the 
Ж Beautiful, or have sent a tele- 
graphic invitation to the Witty; 
I might have sat at a meal with 
the Wise; but no! I would dine 
instead with the memories of 
dinners that were gone, and 
as the music did Miltonic battle 
near the ceiling, marched with 
clashing tread, or danced on 
myriad silken feet, wailed like 
the winds of the world, or 
laughed like the sun; my sol- 
itude peopled awhile with shapes fair and 
kind, who sat with me and lifted the glass 
and gave me their deep eyes; ladies who had 
intelligence in love, as Dante wrote, ladies 
of great gentleness and consolation, for whom 
God be thanked. But always in my ears, 
whatever the piece that was a-playing, the 
music came sweeping with dark surge across 
my fantasy, as though a sudden wind had 
opened a warm window, and let in a black night 
of homeless seas. 

For in truth one I loved was out to-night on 
dark seas. She fares out across an ocean I have 
never sailed, to a land which no man knows; 
and for her voyage she has only her silver feet, 
walking the inky waters, and the great light 
of her holy face to guide her steps. Ah! that 
I were with her to-night, walking hand in hand 
o’er those dark waters! Oh, wherefore ship 
away this companionless, fearless little voyager? 
Was it that I was unworthy to voyage these seas 
with you, that the weight of my mortality would 
have dragged down your bright immortality— 
youngest of the immortals! From that sea which 
the Divine alone may tread, comes back no 
answer, nor light of any star; but there has 
stolen to my side and kissed my brow a shape 
dearer than all the rest, dear beyond dearness; 
a little earthly-heavenly shape who always 
comes when the rest have gone, and loves to 
find me sitting alone. She it is who leans her 
cheek against mine, as I try to read the beau- 
tiful words out of the dead man’s book at my 
side; she it is who whispers that we shall be 
too late to find a seat in the pit unless we hurry, 
and she it is who gaily takes my arm as we trot 
off together on happy feet .* The great 
commissionnaire takes no note of her, he thinks 
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I am alone; besides we seldom go in hansoms, 
and seldom sit in stalls. Enough, O Music! 
be merciful! Be lonely no more, lest you break 
the heart of the lonely. 

Ah! you have never seen her! I whisper to 
myself as the waiter brings me my coffee— 
and I look at him again with a certain curiosity 
as I think that he never has seen her! 


The more practical a man is, the larger his stock 
of Connecticut commonsense, the greater hisdis- 
illusionment as his children grow to manhood. 


" 
Fishers of Men 


By Hon. Thomas E. Watson 


ty) (Vis REACH about the “sparrows,” 
4| ЖЕЛ oh ye fishers of men! 
Read off from prim and deco- 
rous manuscript, your soothing 
platitudes and threadbare imbe- 
cilities about the Providence 
which lets no sparrow fall with- 
J| out taking note of the occur- 
| тепсе, but the ear of the world 
and the heart of the listener 
: E you will never touch on that 
line; for if there be a lesson 
which the dullest have learned 
it is that God makes us responsible for one 
another—holds us to the sacred duty of doing 
all for our weaker brother that we can. 
They are grinding the souls out of men and 
women all about you, oh ye purblind fishers 
of men! They are pounding the human mind 
with wrong and the human frame with labor 
until God's image looks less and less like a man! 
Their inhuman laws and diabolical policies are 
making brutes by the million—and you won't 
see it! The carnival of lust was never so giddy, 
of greed was never so ruthless, of irreverence 
was never so defiant, of crime was never so 
savage ot o 
Caused by what? By too much money at one 
end of the line, and too little at the other. 
And what caused that? 
Unjust laws, class laws, special-privilege laws, 
private-interest laws,—devil's laws, instead of 
God's ot „№ 
Preach away, Mr. Preacher: but until you 
come down out of the clouds of speculation 
and halcyon delusions, and take hold of the 
actual lives of the people, and do heroic work 
in trying to redeem mankind from brutalizing 
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conditions, the Church will never again be more 
than a hollow form, an imposing monument 
of dead usefulness. 


Religions are not revealed—they are evolved. 


* 
An Army Horse 


By James F. Lyon 


NB) SBE had in our company a young 
Й German named Schultz. His 
horse was his especial pride. 
Sometimes Schultz went to sleep 
without rations, but his horse 
never. No matter how scarce 
or how hard it was to get 
forage, the young German’s 
horse always had an evening 
feed, a thorough rubbing down, 
P a loving pat, and a “good- 
night, Frank,” in two languages 
—broken English and German. 
Many a time I have seen Schultz skirmish for 
a lunch for his horse when we halted to make 
coffee, instead of preparing his own lunch. 
While the rest of us stayed in our tents and 
read or played cards, Schultz would keep 
Frank's company for hours, sometimes talk- 
ing German to him and sometimes English. 
Some of our horses showed lack of care; 
Frank's was always in good order; in camp he 
glistened like a new plug hat, and seemed as 
fond of his master as his master was of him. 
When the Atlanta campaign opened, in May, 
Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-four, there was 
not a prouder soldier nor a prettier horse in the 
First than Schultz and Frank. 

Our first fight of note in that campaign was 
at Varnell’s Station, May Ninth. Somebody— 
never mind who—made a mess of it. Our 
little brigade, the second of the first cavalry 
division, consisting of the Second and Fourth 
Indiana and the First Wisconsin, commanded 
by Col. O. H. LaGrange, was thrown against 
Gen. Joe Wheeler’s entire command, and we 
fought it all day. We started to charge, but 
were halted in a piece of woods and were 
ordered to fight on foot. We were already under 
fire and in considerable confusion, and only 
a portion of the command heard the order, 
so it happened that some of us fought as 
cavalry and some as infantry. Schultz remained 
mounted and did heroic service. Early in the 
fight his pet was shot. As the animal made 
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but little fuss over it and steadied down quickly, 
his rider thought it was only a slight wound and 
remained in battle all day, having traveled 
many miles in the performance of important 
and dangerous tasks, the wonderful animal 
seeming to enter into the spirit of the work as 
completely as his master. That night at nine 
o'clock the brigade camped. 

The moment Frank was unsaddled he lay 
down. Schultz thought it was because the 
horse like himself was tired, and after patting 
him and telling him in both languages what a 
splendid fellow he had been that day, and 
thanking him for carrying him safely through 
one of the hottest battles, he busied himself 
with getting supper. In the forage-bag were 
several extra ears of corn o& After his own 
repast of black coffee, crackers and uncooked 
white pork, such a banquet as many a soldier 
has been more thankful for than he was for the 
feast of last Thanksgiving, Schultz shelled the 
corn and took it to Frank. The horse did not 
welcome him as usual, did not rest his head 
on the master's shoulder and look, if he did 
not speak, thanks for such a master o4 He 
did n't hear Schultz announce in German that 
he was coming with a double ration. Frank 
was dead and stiffening, showing that soon 
after lying down life had departed. 

When Schultz realized that his pet was dead, 
he threw the corn down, dropped by the 
side of the animal, tenderly laid one hand on 
his neck and with the other gently rubbed his 
head, as he had done many times before, and 
sobbed like a child. In talking about his loss 
the next day he said: “ Му poor Frank could n’t 
tell me he was badly hurt and ask to go to 
the hospital, as I would have done had I been 
shot. He carried me all day as if he thought it 
was his duty, and that things would go wrong 
if he did n't and when the battle was over and 
I was getting supper he lay down and died. 
“That horse was a better soldier than I am 
—than any man in the regiment s Not one 
of us would have fought all day with such a 
hurt as that. No one would have expected it 
of us, yet I expected it of Frank, and he did 
not fail me." With this outburst the poor fellow 
broke down again, and none of his comrades 
made light of the young German's sorrow gt 
They knew it was sincere. 


No man is good enough to govern another 
man without that other's consent. 
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Walt Whitman 


By Benjamin De Casseres 

Oy) LBS ALT WHITMAN found himself 
=| IDZA wherever he looked .* Nature 
made him self-creative. She 
reflected back the splendor of 
his own soul. To little minds— 
the hearth-rug gossipers as 
distinct from the trail-makers— 
nothing is so frightful as a 
glimpse of their own possi- 
bilities, a great uprush of the 
Self, a mighty surge that pushes 
one along the line of one’s 
destiny. Whitman demands that 
you shall follow your star, or your bent, or 
whatever you may call the unique direction 
that your innate forces urge you to take. 
Make a trail. There is no more terrible thing 
than to be stage-frightened at yourself. Fling 
yourself full upon your own ideas and warm 
them into action. Brood upon the eggs of your 
inmost desire and hatch eagles of daring. 
Your ambition, your darling dream, your 
life-desire, your self-exploiting impulse—is it 
the highest and the best? A question whispered 
by Fear. Push those stale corpses out of the 
doorway of your purpose, urges Whitman. 
Your dream is the brightest and best for you; 
otherwise it would not persistently urge you. 
What are the highest and best of others to you? 
They made their trails. You must make yours. 
You are unique, peculiar. Affirm yourself! Put 
into your soul the inexorability of the oak and 
something of the savage effrontery of granite 
cliffs „№ ot 
I think also that Walt Whitman is the great 
poet of youth. There is always a rising gener- 
ation, and so Whitman will always have an 
audience. The world is always youthful. The 
aged are mowed down and sealed up in clay, 
but above the mounds there tramp forever and 
forever the battalions of youth, the trail-makers. 
With Whitman the spirit of youth lasted 
through a lifetime. He was a spirit that came 
to liberate, to free, to send men into the open 
spaces of the inner and outer world. 
The appeal to Youth is the appeal of the Spirit 
of Emancipation—emancipation of body and 
mind. The appeal is made to the maimed 
individuality of man, to the Siegfrieds to come 
forth and sound the clarions of defiance before 
the moats and walls and vitrified ramparts of 
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human passivity. The brain of youth is the 
menstruum of authority. 

Whitman also brought us back to a sane, 
healthy egoism—love of self as the foundation 
of health. Cultivate body and mind—even at 
the expense of others—is his first doctrine. A 
man who loves himself radiates love. He can 
no more help doing it than the sun can help 
radiating light. 

*Leaves of Grass" urges us to power and 
poise, glorifies earth, light, wave and the 
elemental forces. Culture is decay. Cities are 
diseases. Creeds are jails. 

And Whitman made another great trail in 
the injunction to love our bodies. The flesh 
is sacred; there is nothing vile about any part 
of us except the thought that there is. The 
needs of the flesh are as valid as the needs of 
the mind. No man has done so much in this 
country to counteract the pruriency of the 
minds that the immigrants who landed on 
Plymouth Rock brought with them, as Walt 
Whitman. John Addington Symonds says he 
was not sane on the question of his own 
body until he read *Children of Adam." 

Walt Whitman pointed to farther vistas of 
the spirit and indicated more places where 
trails might be pursued than all the people 
in America who preceded him. The sanest 
minds that the world has ever known were 
in the heads of Herbert Spencer and Walt 
Whitman; the latter, being a more vital figure 
than the former, was the most significant man 
who has yet walked the earth. 


Aim for the bull's-eye, not for acreage. 


» 
Imperialism 


By Frank Putnam 


9) US) BAT is Imperialism? 
S һе It is foreign conquest by force 
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of arms. 

It is carpet-bag rule of alien 
people. 

It is the denial of the right of 
self-government. 

It is an anti-Christian doctrine, 
being an affirmation of the 
jungle law that “They shall take 
who have the power, and they 
shall keep who can.” 

It is a vision of false glory for 
the nation that practices it, and a reality of 
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misery and slavery for the people that suffers it. 
«It is “benevolent assimilation" with shotted 
cannon and dripping swords. 

What has it done for Great Britain? 

It has enriched a small class of her citizens and 
impoverished the masses of her people by 
piling upon their tax-burdened shoulders a 
load of debt so vast that never can they hope to 
repay it o& „№ 

It has planted the British flag and the English 
language in many lands—above the graves of 
vanished peoples, among the mossy landmarks 
of murdered nations. 

It has made Britain respected in every corner 
of the globe—as the hawk is respected by 
weaker birds „№ 

It has isolated Great Britain, leaving her with- 
out one sincere friend among all the nations 
of the earth, and compelling her to pour out 
the tax-sweated labor of her toilers upon a 
fighting navy larger than those of any two of 
her rival nations combined. 

What has Imperialism done for the United 
States? „№ „№ 

It has cost her the affection and reverential 
regard in which she was formerly held by all 
the lesser nations of the earth. 

It has cost her the lives of thousands of her 
best and bravest sons. 

It has cost her hundreds of millions of dollars 
wrung in taxes from the labor of her people sè 
It has taught her young men lower and less 
noble ideals of human liberty than the ideals 
of their fathers. 

It has obscured and delayed the solution of 
vital public problems here at home. 

It has put upon us the burden of arming 
against a day of certain battle with the nations 
of the Far East, whose territory we now for 
the first time enter as a foe. 

It has convinced the dependent races of the 
world that American pretensions to a higher 
justice, a finer sympathy than European 
nations, was a false pretense. 

It has, in brief, cost us life and treasure, the 
regard of our neighbors upon the earth and 
our own self-respect, and it has brought us in 
return a variety of new and strange Eastern 
diseases, a few additional shoulder-straps, and 
a shamed sense of having paid Spain, our 
beaten foe, $20,000,000 for a gold brick in the 
Philippines ot s 

Our intervention in Cuba was noti Imperialism ; 
it was the sweeping away of a nuisance in 
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front of our own door. It was the wiping out 
of Imperialism and the establishment of free- 
dom $ № 

Our intervention in the Philippines was not 
at first Imperialistic; it was as professed friends 
and allies that we went there. All that the 
Islands had to offer in trade privileges, assured 
by the friendship of a grateful people, eager 
to work out their own destiny in their own 
way and time, we could have had for the asking, 
without firing a shot or spending a dollar after 
Dewey sunk the Spanish fleet. We feared the 
natives would quarrel, we said, and possibly 
hurt each other, if we left them to build a 
government such as they wanted. So, in order 
to prevent trouble, we began it. Our intention 
to hold the Islands became known to the Island 
patriots, and they attacked us. They had been 
fighting for freedom from Spain when we came. 
They could see no difference between slavery 
to Spain and slavery to us. They did what we 
should have done in their places: they fought 
for home and country. It wasn't our kind of 
home, exactly, nor our kind of country; but 
it was the best they had, and they loved it well 
enough to die for it. We might have let them 
set up their little republic—we might even 
have helped them set it up, or at any 
rate we might have stood by to keep 
off other Imperialistic nations while they were 
building the first free republic in Asia. But some 
of our big capitalists smelled plunder in the 
Islands, and some of our fighting men smelled 
glory, and both these classes had influence with 
the government. And so it was that instead of 
encouraging the Filipinos to rear the first free 
republic in Asia, under our protection, and 
following the ideals our fathers fought for, we 
added another to the conquered provinces of the 
world and placed upon our national banner a 
stain that centuries cannot cleanse. 

If Imperialism is bad for the nations that 
practice it, is it good for the peoples upon 
whom it is practiced? 

Ask the starving millions of India, plundered 
of the products of their wheat-fields in order 
that their Imperialistic rulers may take profit 
of the grain in distant lands. 

Ask the scattered survivors of the heroic Boer 
Republic, shot to death by Britain's guns, in 
order that a commercial syndicate might corner 
the world's supply of diamonds. 

Ask the planters, the merchants, the poets and 
painters, the scholars and churchmen of the 
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Philippine Islands what they think about the 
nation that desolated their fields and crowded 
their cemeteries. Q Ask the old men and women 
of the South how they felt, and still feel, about 
the Imperialism that was thrust upon them by 
political plunderers following in the wake of 
a victorious army after the Civil War. 
Imperialism is the spirit of the dark and bloody 
past. Commerce is the true civilizer of our 
times a Friendly commerce, in which both 
parties get profit, as contrasted with the so- 
called commerce of Imperialism, in which one 
party robs and enslaves the other party. 
Jesus Christ came into the world to challenge 
the spirit of Imperialism; to teach men love 
and brotherhood. His work is not yet finished, 
but it has not stopped .* The shame and re- 
gret with which millions of Americans now 
regard our bloody and profitless adventure in 
the Philippine Islands proves that the spirit of 
Christ has laid hold upon us, despite our natural 
savage greed, and will in time lead all mankind 
upward to the plane upon which He passed His 
brief but truly glorious mortal life. 

Кы 
If you pay for the service you can always get 
some one to absolve you and grant you abso- 
lution, but to absolve yourself at your own 
cosmic shrine, aye! that is difficult. 


" 
A School of Peace 


By George T. Angell 


JUS К. EDWIN GINN of Boston 
N GSM delivered to the International 
Peace Congress at Lucerne 
recently a very able address, 
in which he urged that from 
children's school-books should 
be weeded out all that tends to 
encourage unduly the martial 
spirit, while the heroes and 
heroines of to-day in the peaceful 
walks of life should be made 
prominent. He urges also that 
there should be a Peace Bureau, 
ably conducted, to furnish to all our American 
papers articles on the subject, that the clergy 
should be awakened and that an International 
School of Peace might be very useful. To the 
above we add what we have said before, that 
we wish the ablest peace man in the country 
could be a member of the President's Cabinet 
a8 Secretary of Peace. 
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A Necessity 


By A. K. Owen 


Чу (Ui) HERE have been three great 
bA] {BSM economic epochs among civil- 
ized mankind—the slavery of 
the ancient regimes—the serf- 
dom of the feudal centuries— 
T and the existing merciless strife 
for commercial supremacy by 
means of competition and the 
exploitation of labor by means 
of incorporated companies, 
syndicates and trusts, which, 
by means of special legislation, 
confiscate products and seize 
public revenues for their own private greed. 
Q The question is, What is the remedy for 
this state of things? The answer is this—the 
producer can never be free to enjoy what he 
produces before his cities, his states and his 
nation become his bankers and his employers. 
There can never be freedom of opinion and a 
highly developed individuality in a person who 
is employed by other persons, be these persons 
incorporated or otherwise; therefore, every 
person must be guaranteed occupation by his 
or her own agent—by his or her city, or state, 
or nation. There can be no middle course if 
equities in employment are to be attained. 
It is an axiom as old as recorded history that 
“the borrower is a slave to the lender,” there- 
fore a citizen must not be beholden to another 
citizen, associated or single, for money; but 
must through his or her own agent—through 
his or her own city, or state, or nation—be 
paid for what he or she does—for what he or 
she has to sell. 
Again, there cannot be wealth without labor— 
all debts, home and foreign, are paid with labor 
services, or labor products. Governments stand 
firm, or totter, exactly in the proportion that 
labor is protected and advanced, or as labor is 
discouraged and demoralized. Money has no 
value except that given it by labor; it follows 
therefore that there cannot be strong govern- 
ment, nor “honest money” without labor—that 
there cannot be comforts, luxuries, nor security 
for life or property, without there is labor; 
hence, it is the part of wisdom to encourage, 
foster, diversify and perfect labor in every 
way possible—for general prosperity is only 
possible when there is general employment 
given to every willing arm and brain in the 


Google = 


nation è Therefore, the motto above all 
others, just now, should be *put the people to 
work," by means of their own agents—by, 
in and for their own cities, states, and nation; 
which, in their own respective names, will issue 
a home money based upon home works of public 
necessity, to employ the home people, at home. 
+ 


System is crystallized commonsense. 
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Religion and this World 


By Lyman Abbot 


f 
ЖЕЙ It has little or nothing to do 
with any other. It is only a 
farce and a sham if it does not 
make this world better. It has 
to do with clean streets and pure 
politics. It declares war upon 
every Goliath of Graft. It fear- 
lessly faces the drink problem, 
and endeavors to solve it. It 
seeks out the poor, and supplies 
their wants. It finds utterance 
in the public press in favor of 
every good and humanitarian movement. It 
concerns itself with pure food. It champions 
every good cause. It finds God here, and seeks 
to make this world worthy of His presence. 
Is it thus with your religion? 


» 
Nothing unmasks a man like his use of power. 
» 
Dead Poets 


By Walt Whitman 
Ay, бу EAD poets, philosophers, priests, 
S | b=) Martyrs, artists, inventors, 
governments long since, 
Language-shapers on other 
shores, 
Nations once powerful, now 
reduced, withdrawn or desolate, 
I dare not proceed till I 
respectfully credit what you 
have left wafted hither, 
I have perused it, own it is 
admirable, (moving awhile 
among it,) 
Think nothing can ever be greater, nothing 
can ever deserve more than it deserves, 
Regarding it all intently a long while, then 
dismissing it, 
Istand in my place with my own day here. 
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A Word About Tom 
Johnson’s Street Railway 


The expression “Hard Times” was brought 
into life by the Money Jugglers and Political 
Catawalers. Times are “Hard” if you will it 
so—if not—NOT! Working Меп апа Women 
in Cleveland and elsewhere put their accumu- 
lated earnings into Tom Johnson’s Street 
Railway and smile at Calamity Howlers. 
History can give no better example of per- 
fect faith existing between leader and fol- 
lowers than the City of Cleveland supplies. 
Tom Johnson believes in the people and the 
people believe in him. Perfect co-operation 
has made Cleveland the, “Best Governed 
City in the World!” 
Lincoln once said, * You can't fool all of the people all of the time.” Lincoln was 
right. To gain public confidence you have to play fair and square or destiny will 
pet ou with her slap stick on Election Night. Tom Johnson has been mayor of 
lev for four consecutive terms. Success and Prosperity follow in Tom 
Johnson's wake. 


ELBERT HUBBARD APPROVES OF THIS INVESTMENT PROPOSITION 


Recently I went to Cleveland and spent a day looking over the Three Cent Fare Proposition. 
I did not call on Tom Johnson nor those in immediate charge of the property; I fot my infor- 
mation from men neither prejudiced, for nor against. (My opinion is that at One Hundred 
Dollars per share, with the guarantee of Six per cent Cleveland Railway Stock is an attract- 
ive investment. To be associated even in a small way, with this great Economic Betterment 
is to me a privilege. I know the men who are managing the property, and I am also familiar 

perty. Q Stocks sold Moneybak is a token of the new and better time. Should n't 


open ем 

a rai man be as simple and direct in his dealings as the manager of a Department Store? 
@Tom Johnson says, “Yes!” GAnd even if Tom was inclined by nature to ride three horses 
at once in a financial circus, he conld n't afford to now. His very place in history is at stake. 
Clio has the acetylene glim square upon him, and he knows it. Besides being stubbornly 
honest, Tom is very wise in his day and generation. I believe in Tom, in his о ‚ апа 
in the great, and beautiful, and growing city of Cleveland.—ELBERT HUBB У 


TOM JOHNSON'S PERSONAL GUARANTEE 
TO THE PEOPLE: —A limited number of shares of treasury stock of the Cleveland Rail- 
way Company is offered by the Municipal Traction Company (lessee). In my judgment it is 
as safe an investment as a city bond, the only difference being that a Cleveland city bond 
pays four per cent interest and this stock pays six per cent interest. It is desired that the 
small investor shall secure the benefit of this offer, hence we do away with brokerage and 
commissions, run our own free stock exchange, sell directly to the people at par ($100 a share) 
and accrued interest and will redeem any stock at any time bought from us at the price paid 
for it, plus accrued interest. QWhen the security, the rate of interest and the free stock ex- 
change are considered, no investment has ever been offered to the public so safe and profit- 
able to the small investor as this —TOM L. JOHNSON. 


If you buy this stock it is with two guarantees—first, that it will pay you a six per 
cent annual dividend, and second, that it will be bought back from you at the 
price you paid per share, plus accrued interest, 
THE SMALL INVESTOR thruout the country should learn more of this perfect 
proposition. @ Address all communications to 


THE MUNICIPAL TRACTION COMPANY 
Stock Exchange Department, 651 Electric Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


- 1000% or more, giving you vigorous health, 


' tinuous health. 


A 1000% INVESTMENT 


: WITH HEALTH AND HAPPINESS INCLUDED 


the mad chase for dividend dollars the 
average individual entirely loses sight of 
the all-important fact that money made at the 
expense of health is money lost many times 
over. Q I offer an investment opportunity 
that will return you not 6% nor 10% but 


and health insurance for life. 

At no expense to you, I will analyze your 
physical balance sheet, and tell you the worth 
of your most important asset: your health. 
"Then if you wish, for a modest fee, I will show you how, by selecting 
and combining your foods, to meet the chemical requirements of your 
body. You can acquire and maintain normal health and vigor until 
you die of old age—like the “ one hoss shay," full of efficiency up to 
your last minute. XI Consider what this means from a financial stand- 
point only: the saving of bills for medical treatment, surgeon's fees, 
drugs, etc., for years will alone show 1000% profit on the original 
investment. Then think of the indirect cash value of your increased 
usefulness, happiness and success that results from complete, con- 


Here is a case in point. Read this letter and think it out for yourself: | 


ANXHOBALTH-POLICY FOR CLIE 
MR. EUGENE CHRISTIAN: 


My Dear Mr. Christian:—I know you will be interestedto know I am still on the gain, although 
not under m care now. I now weigh 130 pounds. When I be your course last spring my 
weight registered 108 pounds. [have notonly gained pounds of flesh, but have gained stren 2 
best of all, health. It is true, as you say, that your treatment gives a health policy for life, for I 
believe I am in possession of that. Mr. Christian, I just wish you could see me now and compare 
me with the Florence Gaddes of last spring. It would rejoice your heart, and I am only one of 


thousands who are beginning to appreciate fessional ? 

(Samer St; Pawtucket, BLS Merch 16,1507 M eo oe Мон PA TORE 
If you havea curable disease, Food Science will cure it at small cost, provided 
you really determine to get well. My system of teaching will also give you a 
permanent insurance against disease so long as you conform to the natural 
laws as I teach them. 

Remember that many an ailment is pronounced “incurable” not because of 
the power of the disease, but because of the incompetency of the doctor. 
Write for MY NEW BOOKLET, "HOW FOODS CURE,” and my Free Diagnosis Blank 


Eugene Christian, «i£. 7 E. 41st St, New York || > 


URGEONS, like many other people, are 
anxious to acquire fame, and are not 
averse to becoming rich .* Surgery being the 
means through which they are to attain fame 
апа wealth, they naturally exalt the import- 
ance of it. As time goes on, the surgeon more 
and more comes to regard his profession as 
paramount, and resorts to it with increasing 
frequency as a means of cure. 

This leads inevitably to a great deal of need- 
less surgery „& A multitude of operations are 


essity that has been created b 
of professional zeal and ап 
of the surgeon.—Dr. C. S. Carr. 

o 
initiate and the 


it invents the true and cre 
Victor Hugo. : 
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Fielding's Novels 
rieiain g S INOVCIS 


Sharpham Edition—The Original Text 


TOM JONES—Three Volumes. JOSEPH ANDREWS— 
One Volume. AMELIA—Two Volumes. JONATHAN 
WILD—One Volume. 


SEVEN VOLUMES $12.00 


Beautifully Illustrated in Photogravure. Quaint, De- 
licious Stories—Classics that Should be in Every 
Library—They Mark the Dawn of the Modern 
English Novels. 


This is the first attempt to supply the demand for 
the genuine text of the novels by Henry Fielding. 
These books are published in a handsome library 
edition—green silk cloth, uncut edges, gold stamp- 
ing, and gilt юре 
MT... On receipt of $1.00 we will 
)Í | | el 

ААА send you, all charges prepaid. 
FIELDING'S NOVELS, in seven volumes; and 
enter your name as a subscriber for either HARP- 
ER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER'S BAZAR for one year. If you 
do not like the books when they reach you, send 
them back and we will return the $1.00. If you do 
like them, send us $1.00 a month for 11 months, 
or $12.00 in all for books and periodical. Or the 
books in sumptuous half leather— with the period- 
ical—for $2.00 a month, a .00 in all. 


Publ M v 


. Harper & | Bros., Publishers, New York 
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Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans has written a series of remarkable naval 
articles—articles which will arouse the interest and the patriotism of 
every thinking American. 


Throughout the series runs the strong, lovable personality of *' Fighting 
Bob," the man who, as Kipling said, ** Has Aved more stories than 
Zogbaum or I could invent.” 


His vivid story takes up the sailing of the fleet, its target practice, ma- 
ncuvres, the supremacy of American gunners, and many other subjects. 


This series constitutes ** Fighting Bob's” own message to the American people, 
after his half century of service, and will appear each month, beginning in 


HAMPTON'S B В О A D W A Y MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER FIFTEEN CENTS 


We feel that we are justified in declaring Admiral Evans’ series of articles to be 
the most important magazine feature of recent years. 

C “The Supreme Court—in the Light of the Coming Election,’’ by Eugene P. 

Lyle, Jr., is another of the interesting and valuable features of Hampton's 
Broapway for October. Other articles by Porter Emerson Browne, 

Lindsay Denison, James H. Collins, and others. 

@ Stories by Jack London, Mary Heaton Vorse, Maxmilian 

Foster, and other leading fiction writers. 

@ The most beautifully illustrated popular magazine in Amer- эго ерй me your maga- 


ica. Ж Sold by all aealers. photogravure of Admiral Evans. 


Send 25 cents with this coupon and we will send you our September, Name 


October and November magazines, and also a magnificent photogra- 
vure of Admiral Evans, printed on India tint paper, suitable for 
framing size, 11x14 inches. 
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DEFLFED LEATHE 


E **leather repousse'* comes to us from the Moors, who carried the art 
' into Venice, where-it was replaced by the more brilliant hand-tooling, 
; and then conveniently forgotten. Specimens of Modeled Leather done 
; five hundred years ago are to be found in the British Museum and the 
Pitti Gallery, that are yet in almost perfect condition. We need not 

ёт ‘explain to the initiate that Modeled Leather is not stamped, nor is it 
Кө Mexican. *' Tt is all done by hand, like a portrait by Rembrandt. 
Our work to a great degree, is a revival of a lost art. Aside from the designing and 
execution, our methods of staining the leather obtain some rarely artistic results, the 
green, gold, russet and brown tints being especially effective. The ‘‘ Darmstadt Art 
Colony "' has excelled in this line, but our work when shown in competition does not 
dissatisfy. @ For Christmas gifts, or anniversary and birthday presents there is nothing 
more pleasing. Being practically indestructible, a piece of Roycroft Modeled Leather 
constitutes an heirloom that will last, to be enjoyed and prized now and here and by 
generations unborn. For Christmas presents wise buyers make their selections early. 


Books Bound in Modeled Leather Saddle Purses (laced edge) . 4.00 
The Complete Works of Elbert Hubbard .Pocketbooks 1.50 to 10.00 
Vols. I and 11 only, new ready. Per Vol. $100.00 Card Case and Purse Combined 4.50 to 10.00 
Woman's Work, Alice Hubbard . |. 20.00 Hand Bags (Gun-metal or 
Famous Women, being 12 Little Jour- ` Leather Covered Frames) . 12.50 to 80.00 
neys by Elbert Hubbard, in colors, after Draw-bags (perforated model- 

. the Venetian—a very rare and bookish ed leather, on ooze morocco) 25.00 
book . Е А . s . 200.00 Music Rolls ; $4.00 5.00 6.00 and 10.00 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Great Photo Cases (folding for two, 

Scientists. Two Vols. in box. Per set . 20.00 ‘pictures) . : 1.00 to 3.00 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Great Portfolios. A : Я 5.00 '' 25.00 
Philosophers. Two Vols. in box. Per set 20.00 Glove Cases (ooze morocco 
Respectability, Hubbard š А р 10.00 lined) : " ; PE , 20.00 
Man of Sorrows, Hubbard . 10.00, 20.00, 25.00 Photo Frames , Я 4.00 to 15.00 
Law of Love, Reedy  . : i è 10.00 Table Lafnp and Vase Mats (ooze morocco, lined) 
Dog of Flanders, Owida 4 Р А 10.00 8 inch ? à " 3 1.00 
Ballad of Reading Gaol, Wilde — . . 10.00 9 inch e 1.25 
10 inch А ә 1.50 
Nature, Emerson И 10.00 12 inch Й | | | 9.95 
White Hyacinths, Hubbard . , 10,00 and 25.00 15 inch . 6 | 3.50 
Watch Fobs Я . $ .50 апа $ 1.00 i inch i : i i 1 3:90 
inch . г à n с 7.50 
(with monogram) ; 1.50 Waste Baskets ecb. eo 45:00 
Blotters Я А : .50, 1.00 and 2.00 Fire Screens (оез D 5 S 
Desk Sets . . . . $2.50 to 9.00 nc pane } $25.00 up 
Stamp Boxes | eee a 60.40 5.00 Three Fold Screens . : 100.00 up 
Belts (hand-made copper r buckles) 2.00 '* 5.00 "Uhcfolowing те гподе ir Volvet Leah 
Belts (lined) А : 5.00 ; 
Girdles(with hand-made buck- Hand Bags | ; $1.00 2.00 апа 2.50 
les, copper and German Silver) 10.00 to 15.00 Collar and Cuff Bags . . 1.50 
Jewel Boxes i f е 6.00  Philistine Covers . 1.00 
Brush Broom and Holder Work Baskets 7 i 1.50 
(hand-laced) very decorative 5.00 Waste Baskets . А $3.00 3.50 and 4.00 
Cigar Cases (hand-sewed) $2.00 3.00 and 4.00 Portfolios . 4.00 
Card Cases . ; Я F 2.00 to 5.00 Hand Bags(frame and handle) $10.00 and 15.00 
Bill Books . ^ s К 5.00 “f 15.00 Chatelaine Bags (gun-metal 
Purses (with gold or gun-metal frames, ooze morocco with belt) 8.00 
frames) : .50 and 1.25  Skims : é : ys 2.00 
Horseshoe Ритвев(һапа-везуп) 3.00 '* 4.00 Pillows М ; А ^ 5.00 and 6.00 
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ARRANGED BY ALICE HUBBARD 


Lesson XVIII—Sunday, October 4, 1908 
THOMAS JEFFERSON—THE FREETHINKER 


Health Thought: Think well of everybody, especially 
yourself, and exercise in the open air two hours a day. 
UST why the little mighty word '*free" used as 
] a prefix to another word has caused epidemics of 
chills and fever, I do not know, but that it has is 
true. “Freethought” and *'freedom"' have repelled 
and attracted according to the color of the liver. 
That is to say, to be free takes applied courage: to 
be a slave—lack of freedom—is to be imprisoned by 
huge walls of fear and tyranny. To be free in one's 
thought is to be able to traverse the universe with 
the mind, to find new truth, by comparing and reaching 
new conclusions. Free thinking brings new life, larger life, 
more life. And a freethinker helps the world to be free. 
@ Jefferson claimed the freedom to think for himself 
on all matters of life, government, religion, education 
and all that makes for general development. And so 
he was one of the foremost men in the initiation of a 
free government, free schools and freedom to live out 
the life God gave us as individuals. ` 
Jefferson gave us the doctrine of ‘‘eternal hostility to 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man." 
FROM NOTES ON VIRGINIA 


is something with which the government 

has no business to meddle; it is quite beyond its 
щш province. Millions of innocent men, women 
since the introduction of Christianity, 

s been burnt, tortured, fined, imprisoned; yet we 


eens of le; that these profess 


rent systems of religion; 


robably a 
t ours is 


hundred and ninety-nine wandering sects gathered 
into the fold of truth. But against such a majority 
we cannot effect this by force. Reason and persuasion 

the only practicable instruments. To make way 
these, free inquiry must be indulged ; and how can we 
wish others to indulge it, while We refuse it ourselves? 


GOLDEN TEXT 


or Discossion-— Free nations recognize no 
of preference save talents and virtues." Is 
true of the United States? 
DAILY HOME READINGS 
М— Аз to the Calumny of Atheism, I am so broken 
to calumnies of every kind, from every de ent 
нь Legislative and Judiciary, 
from svory minion of theirs holding office or 


seeking it—that I entirely disregard it. 
It has been so impossible to сабада all their lies, 
that I am determined to contradict none; for while 


I should 1 be engaged with one, they would publish 


ones. 

T— Had the doctrines of Jesus been preached always 

MEL oer came from His lips, the whole civilized 
have been Christian. 

W—To the corruptions of Christianity I am indeed 

not to the genuine precepts of Jesus 

am a Christian in the only sense he wished 

be; sincerely attached to His doctrines in 


preference to all others; ascribing to Himself every 
human excellence; and believing He never claimed 
any other. 
T—The greatest of all reformers of the depraved 
religion of His own country was Jesus of Nazareth. 
Abstracting what is really His from the rubbish in 
which it is buried, easily distinguished by its lustre 
from the dross of its biographers, and as separable 
from that as the diamond from the dunghill, we have 
the outlines of a system of the most sublime peers 
which has fallen from the lips of man; outlines whi 
it is lamentable He did not fill up. 
F—Epictetus and Epicurus give laws for governing 
ourselves, Jesus a supplement of the duties and 
charities we owe to others. 
S—Opinion and the just maintenance of it shall 
never be a crime in my view, nor bring injury on the 
individual. 
S—I have ever found in my progress through life, 
that acting for the public if we always do what is 
right, the approbation denied in the beginning will 
surely follow in the end, 
e ub o 
Lesson XIX— Sunday, October тї, 1908 
JEFFERSON—THE REVOLUTIONIST 

BLESSED are you when men shall revile you and 

persecute you and shall say all manner of evil 
against you"—for all this shall make you think for 
yourself, take council with the Gods within your own 
heart. Then will your horizon be enlarged, your purpose 
strengthened, and above all you will have courage to 
act well your part in life, 
The march of progress compels revolution—the 
abandoning of the old, the inauguration of the new. 
Those who bring this about are called Revolutionists, 
dangerous people, and they are indeed undesirable 
citizens to those who are in power. Revolution means 
death to the old, but it also means birth to a better life, 
© Revolution is fraught with great danger, much sorrow 
and suffering and often the leader is called a Prince of 
Peace. The leader is a man with a prophetic vision, 
who knows that in order to bring harmony radical 
measures are necessary. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO KING GEORGE 


"Let those flatter who fear: it is not an American Art. 


To give praise where it is not due, might be well from 
a venal, but would ill beseem those who are 

the rights of human nature. They know, and 
therefore say, that Kings are the servants, not the 
proprietors of the people. Open your breast, Sire, to 
liberal and expanded thought. Let not the name of 
George the Third be a blot on the page of history. You 
are surrounded by British counsellors; but remember 
that they are parties „œ You have no ministers for 
American affairs, because you have none taken from 
among us, nor amenable to the laws on which шу 
are to give you advice. It behooves you, therefore. 
think and to act for yourself and your "The 
great principles of right and wrong are legible to every 
reader: to pursue them requires not the aid of many 
counsellors. The whole art of government consists in 
the art of being honest. Only aim to do your duty, and 
mankind will give you credit where you fail. No vos 
persevere in sacrificing the rights of one part of the 
empire to the inordinate desires of another; but deal 
out to all equal and impartial right. 


Cac 
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GOLDEN TEXT | 


Topic for Discussion—Socialism takes it for granted 
that the cause of human woe is that man’s surround- 
ings are wrong. What about it? 


DAILY HOME READINGS 
M—Hponesty is the first chapter of the book of wisdom. 
T—I have never believed there was one code of morality 
for a public and another for a private man. 

W—To inform the minds of the people and to follow 
their will is the chief duty of those placed at their head. 
T—The information of the people at large can alone 
make them the safe, as they are the cole depository 
of our religious and political freedom. 

F— There is а debt of service due from every man to 
his country. 

S—I tremble for my country when I think of the negro, 
and know that God is just. 

S— The aristocracy of our moneyed corporation dares 
already to challenge our government to trial and bid 
defiance to the laws of A country. 


х ж d 
Lesson XX—Sunday, October 18, 1908 
THOMAS JEFFERSON-—THE DEMOCRAT 

WV BER Thomas Jefferson was inaugurated 

President of the United States the pomp 
and. pageantry was like this: Mr. Jefferson saddled 
his horse and rode alone up Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Congress was in session, and unattended he went 
before that body and took the oath of office. This 
ceremony was not followed by a ball nor was the 
occasion graced at any time by a single imported 
gown which had taken months in its making and a 
large balance in a bank to buy. 
Of all the beautiful bequests Jefferson gave to us, none, 
not even the Declaration of Independence, is greater 
` than Jeffersonian simplicity. He preferred to be even 
shabbily dréssed than to spend time, which the state 
needed, with the haberdasher and tailor. 


REPLY TO AN AMENDMENT TO JEFFERSON'S 


BILL ON PRIMOGENITURE 

I will agree to support your bill giving twice as much 
of the property of the father to the oldest son as is 
given to each of the other sons or daughters, provided 
you will incorporate into the law a condition that 
requires the oldest son: to eat twice as much food, 
wear twice as much clothing and do twice as much 
work ав each of the other children. 


All eyes are opened or are opening to the rights of man. 

The general spread of the lightof science has already laid 

open to every view the palpable truth, that the mass of 

mankind have not been born with saddles on their 

backs, nor a favored few booted and spurred, ready 

to ride them legitimately, by the grace of God. 
GOLDEN TEXT 


Tes аса nts oem je t ever peegented nt. ss 
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Topic for Discussion— Individualism says, educate and 
refine the individual and he will make his own envie 
ronment. Is this true? 

DAILY HOME READING 
M— Thinking is a brain exercise, and to think out all 
and every kind of problem for one's self is the highest 
wisdom. 
T—Our citizens may be deceived for awhile and have 
been deceived; but as long as the press can be pro- 
tected we trust them for light. 


W—No government can be maintained without the: 


principle of fear as well as of duty. Good men vii; 


obey the last, but bad ones the former only. 

T—When great evils happen, I am in the habit of: 
looking out for what good may arise from them as 
consolation to us; and Providence has in fact go - 


established the order of things as that most evils. 2 


are the means of producing some good. 

F—I deem no government safe which is under the. 
vassalage of any self-constituted authorities, nor any.. 
other authority than that of the nation, or its regular: 
functionaries. 

S—We Americans have a due sense of our 

rights to the use of our own faculties, to the acquisiti 

of our industry. 

S—One of the principles of our government is: 

and exact justice to all men, of whatever state, r- 
persuasion, political or big aid 


Lesson XXI Sunday "October 25, 1908 +. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON—THE EDUCATOR 
IT was Jefferson's mission to open the human 
to the light and the lightning of God's increasing 
purpose. It was Jefferson's mission to prepare the way 
for the progress that has come as a result of the public 
school system. Since the day when Jesus of Nazareth. 
came to teach the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, no teacher, no preacher, no- 
legislator has brought to the millions of human beings” 
a diviner or holier message than the bill for universel ; 
education introduced by Jefferson, the radical, in the 
little house of Burgesses in the Old Dominion in 
Seventeen Hundred and Seventy-seven. Then and there- 
began the agitation which today has its best vindi- , 
cation in our common school system and in sugh 
institutions as the State Universities.—LENTZ <x. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS S. 
There аге two subjects which I shall claim a right te. 
further as long as I have breath: the public educatio» 
and the subdivision of the counties into wards (town- :` 
ships). I consider the continuance of Republican’ 
government as absolutely hanging on these two bool i 


es 


Those who labor in the earth are the chosen people: 
of God, if He ever had chosen people, whose br 

He has made His peculiar deposit for substantial 

genuine virtue. It is the focus in which He keeps alive; 
that sacred fire, which otherwise might escape fromy * 
the earth. Corruption of morals in the mass of culfjs. 
vators is a phenomenon of which no age nor панда” 


has furnished an example. „^8 
GOLDEN TEXT ° 

5 TELE hi; gave nt “beriy at the same 

1 torce way desuoy, but cannot 


ЗАХД tei, 
Topic for Discussion—Do we govern ourselves? Have 
the people evolved to where we are capable of self- 
government? 5 
DAILY HOME READINGS 
M—Mutual confidence produces mutual influence, ... 
T—Though the will of the majority is in all cases te* 
prevail, that will, to be rightful, must be reasonable; 
the minority possess their equal rights, which eq 
law must protect, anc to violate would be орргеввїодө` 
W—I nev т saw a native American begging in thi: 
streets or nighways. 
T—I think our people will remain virtuous for тацу, 
centuries, as long as they are chiefiy agricultural. . 


F—My creed has been formed on unsheathing Фа; 


sword at Lexington. 

S—By the God that made me, I will cease to exist 
before I yield to a connection on such terms as thi 
British Parliament proposes. 2 
S— The storm is over and we аге in port. 
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HE worst 

of errors is 
to believe that 
any one religion 
has the monop- 
oly of goodness. 
For every man, 
that religion is 
good which 
` makes him gen- 
tle, upright and 
kind æ But to 


The ideal is very 
high"and the 
earth is very low. 
Outside the ster- 
ile province of 
philosophy, 
what we meet at 
every step is un- 
reason, folly and 
passion o The 
wise men of an- 


little authority 
only by impost- 
ures, which gave 
themaholdupon 
the imagination, 
in their lack of 
physical force.— 
Ernst Renan. 


№ 
3; ‘ATURE 
never did 
betray the heart 
that loved her: 
"tis her privilege 
through all the 


years of this our life, to lead from joy to joy; for 


AYN every street, on every railroad platform these bright 


2) 


Fall days, boys and girls, suitcase іп hand, meet you on 
; W their way to school. A happy sight this, and yet one 
X) wonders if it’s all worth while. Do they fulfill their 
LS destiny burning the midnight oil, ruining precious Eye- 
sight, in an attempt to master knowledge ? 
A recent census of New York School Children disclosed the fact 
that 17,928 had defective vision. Think of it—Eighteen Thousand! 
G In cities, Smoke and Dust-begrimed streets lead to class rooms, 
heavy with the air of Chalk-solved problems; here youthful Eyes 
pore over books long and earnestly each day, ofttimes with pitiable 
results. At every turn, Tiny Children wearing powerful Eye Glasses 
meet us, bearing mute testimony to faulty conditions and lack of 
care. @ Оо you know what this means? In two generations we will 
produce a race that peeps, peers, blinks, squints and ogles in an 
attempt to see. (Oh Ye Wise Man or Woman—I pray you—give 
care to the Eyes of the Children and posterity will write your name 
high on the walls of memory. 
А group of business and professional men in Chicago recently 
banded together to give to an ailing public an Eye Lotion that 
will further the interests of humanity. Of course, many of the 
“Learned Guessers” object to this Lotion, saying “things” about 
it whenever they get the chance—that’s natural. One never accom- 
plishes anything in this world without treading on some one's toes. 
So let the Learned Guessers howl—to howl is an M. D.’s privilege. * 
а Ве it known however, that the Pure Food Commission tomeg 


its acetylene glim on the Е ч 
MURINE E YE REMED Y 
к, 

їп stern investigation, only to follow the decision of the public at 
large and stamp Murine with its approval. This tells its own story. 
MURINE befriends the student of all ages. 

Ask Your Druggist ad Optician—They Know. 

For free, detailed Eye Information, address a postal to 


The Murine Eye Remedy Company 
CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS 
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& E who loves good because it is good, and 


she can so inform the mind that is within us, so 

impress with qüietness and beauty, and so feed 
with lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
‘Tash judgments, northe sneersof selfish men, nor 
greetings where no kindness is, nor all the dreary 
intercourse of daily life, shall e'er prevailagainst 
us, or disturb our cheerful faith, that all which 
we behold is full of blessings— Wordsworth, 


ý ЛЫ truth because it is true, pre-eminently 
loves his neighbor; for he loves the Lord, who is 
good itself and truth itself, who is the only 
source of the love of good and truth, and consé- 
quently of our neighbor; thus love toward our 
neighborisfromacelestialorigin.—Swedenborg. 


To succeed, get away from Daily Advice 


A THIMBLE-FULL SATISFIES-— if it's SCHILLINGS Best 


reo : gle 


MARVELOUS 


Are the results to be obtained by the use 
of Buffalo Inks. They print clean and 
sharp, are made suitable for every class 
of work and never fail to give satisfaction. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


THE BABCOCK '*OPTIMUS*'' 


 gumem =m | 
CERE ү... 


Lack of strength in a printing press is as hopeless a plan as lack of brains in а man. Neither fault can be 
compensated for nor remedied, In building 


THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 


we do all that painstaking intelligence and unstinted effort can do to put into it, from pattern to packing, 
only the best material obtainable and a lot of it where most is needed. The strength of the “‘Optimus’’ 
impression is unequalled. Its bed support is unique. See the ‘‘Optimus’’ at work and ask the pressman 
for its record. 


The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Compan 
New London, Conn. 38 Park Row, New Yor 


орф Original їй j 
Digitized by Goi gle TUE AHIA CTATE ПМЕ р СГТУ 
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Í HE saying 
Ф: Edmund 
Burke, *that a 
State is a part- 
‚ nership in the 
arts and scien- 
ces, in every 
virtue and in alt 
perfection," has 
until recent 
times been taken 
by the English- 
speaking race as 
mere literature. 
But it was pro- 
phecy. The real 
political revolu- 
tion is not in the 
triumph of the 


bourgeoisie over 


the aristocrats, 
or of the prole- 
tarians over the 
middle class; it 
is the triumph of 
the idea of the 
state as a work- 
ing-partnership 
over the idea 
that it is a soy- 
ereign power.—— 
Chas. Ferguson. 
wt 


SEASON, 
eu of simple 


living with the 
kindly sun and 
the blue sky; 
days of keen de- 
light in little 
things, of joyous 
questing after 
beauty ; days for 


‘never complain of :“Bad Management." 


THE FRA 


Welcome ever smiles, and farewell 

goes out sighing.—Shakespeare 
HE Hotel Clerk with the large diamond has passed 
oz into History. Nowadays you find the loggerhead 
4 C of the headlight and pink proboscis snoozing in 


Be 0) the sunshine on а park bench; occasionally he 


opens one eye and drowsily calls "front" to some passing 
newsboy thru habit. Behind the desk at Class “ A" Hostel- 
ries, in his place you find to-day, curt, clean-cut, college men, 
exploiting conservative apparel and courteous demeanor. 
Gentlemen born, they entered the Hotel Business as a Rescue 
Corps and have not only. saved it from itself, but have revo- 
lutionized its methods. One of the finest examples of college- 
man management that the hotel world affords, can be found in 


HOTEL RIDER 


CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, PENNSYLVANIA 


It is the policy of Messrs. Eppley and Rider of Hotel Rider 
to presume you are a gentleman and treat you accordingly. 
Their clerks do not indulge in fuzzy philosophy or flaunt the 
foggy feeling. They aim to serve you. They believe in you, 
and in consequence tabu fhe grouch. Hotel Rider. Patrons 
There isn't any! 
«High grade people make it their business to stop at Hotel 
Rider when in the vicinity. € [Every known convenience! 


HOTEL RIDER 


CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, PENNSYLVANIA 


the making of friends by being a true fied 
to others; days when we may enlarge our little 
.lives by excursions to strange places, by 
friendly. association, by the companionship of 
great thoughts; days that may teach us to live 
nobly, to work joyously, to play harder, to do 
all our labor better, —so should each June bring 
us indeed a golden summer.—Edwin Grover. 


ч E OT as adventitious will the wise man 


- regard the faith which is in bim ot The 
highest truth he sees he will fearlessly utter; 
knowing that, let what may come of it, he is 
thus playing his right part in the world—. 
knowing that if he can effect the change he 
aims at—well: if not—well also; though not 
so well.—Herbert Spencer. 
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IMPROVEMENTS 


*NEW PROCESS" 


GILLETTE BLADES 
Will Be On Sale At АП Dealers After 


^ А 1.3 
September Ist, 1908 


Tn business as well as education you can’t remain in one place. You go forward or you go back. “То 
stand still is to retreat,” said the Corsican. The Concern whose banner flies the slogan, * * It's good enough 
as it is," tells to a wise publie that the Idea Foundry has shut down. When you "stand pat’? on a prop- 
osition you cease improving it. Gillette folks have energy—plus. They finish one Gillette Improvement— 
then they start another. Life to them means Progress. The Concern that moves with the Times, keeps in 
toueh with the wants of the People, and appreciates small, quick profits, never fears competition. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Company has expended over 
four years of careful study, research and experiment in 
perfecting the process necessary to produce these blades. 
@ Machinery and process are completed to the satisfaction 
of the experts engaged in the work, and now, for the first 
time, we are prepared to supply “New Process?" Guaxerre 
ae to Grrrerrk users. 
ейн моз is essential to take the keen edge given 

8 New ess '* blades, and for that reason the steel used 
is made from our own formula. 
The steel їз then rolled thin—made flexible—and stamped 
into Gitterre blades. The blades are then subjected to our 
new tempering process and are especially tested before the 
edges are put on them. 
"Automatically ето в machines sharpen both edges оп 
every blade with powerfu Deme and unswerving precision, 
producing a keen and enduring edge. 
E cutting edge on cach blade is perfect and possesses * 

a degre of keenness not possible to produce by any other 


Consequenti although blades are paper-thin, they have 
the utmost endurance survive any kind of service— 
whether in daily contact with the critical shaver's coarse 
stubble or the college boy's soft down. And they need NO 
STROPPING—NO HONING. 
So аге “‘New Process" blades in keeuness, durability 
and all desirable shaving 3 ualities to any blades ever pre- 
viously produced, that each one will give you many more 
delightful shaves than you ever have had, no matter how 


GIL L E T T E 


New York BOSTON 


SALES COM 


248 Kimball Building 


атор your previous experience with the О.плжтте 
** New Process ™ blades are finished with a high polish. They 
are much easier to clean after using, since dust and moisture 
do not cling readily to their polished surface, 

This renders them practically immune from rust—adding 
another element of durability, 

** New Process " blades deserve a new and we have 
spared no effort or ingenuity to provide a suitable one, 

It is a handsome nickel-plated box which seals itself her 


‚тенсайу every time it is closed. 


It is absolutely damp-proof—vwill protect the blades from 
rust in any climate, land or sea, thus prolonging their life. 
Q You receive a fresh box with every set of blades. The 
empty one then forms an elegant waterproof match safe. 
Q Twelés ** New Process" Сплкттк blades are packed in 
the box. The retail price is One Dollar. 

if you happen to use some other shaving device or have 
the ** barber habit," you'll find it worth while to adopt the 
"Сплетте Way " with “New Process” blades instead. 

ou ‘ll enjoy every Griuerre shave—it is smooth, even, full 
of comfort and satisfaction. 

The standard razor set consists of triple silver-plated razor 
and 12 “New Process" blades in moroceo, velvet-lined 
case. Price $5,00. 

Combination sets containing shaving accessories, ranging 
in price from $6.50 to $50.00. 

At all hardware, drug, jewelry, cutlery, baberdashery and 


sporting goods dealers. 
PANY 


249 Stock Exchange Building 
Chicago 


7hite Hyacinths 


5 a book fot lovers—rnarried or unmarried. To those whose 
osmos is no longer flavored with the saltness of time, the 
ook will appeal in inverse ratio to the square of the distance, 
VHITE HYACINTHS is a book unlike any other ever 
rritten, yet it says things which all wise men and women 
now. Dickie of the Eternal Quest, says that it is the duty 
f great men'to leave their love letters to the British 
Auseum—this, in order that future lovers on Life's беа may 
rofit by their experience, and thus avoid the shoals and 
hallows upon which so many marital ventures are lost. Jt 
an be assumed, without unreasonable assurance, that there 
ЛИ be lovers on Earth for many ages to come, because 
Vature needs lovers in her business. In Heaven there is 
either marriage nor giving in marriage. Heaven has no 
(atural increase in population, the place being recruited 
‘nly by immigration. It is more or less monotonous in 
leaven, on account of the restrictions imposed by the 
danagement, and so there are various elopements, where 
he parties geek Earth as a Gretna Green. White Hyacinths 
vas written with the needs of these especially in mind. 


Joards or Limp Leather - - - - - @200 
JBTAINED IN BETTER BINDINGS AS FOLLOWS 
Micia - - - - x P M 5 c 4.00 
Chree-Quarters Ooze - - - - - - 5.00 
Chree-Quarters Levant on Japan Vellum - - 10.00 
ull Levant on Japan Vellum - - - - 25.00 


tuli Modeled Leather - - - 19.00 25.00 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 


THE BRONCHO BOOK 


Tis ROYCROFTERS have roped and 


hog-tied, very nixola, a volume entitled 

“THE BRONCHO BOOK, OR 
BUCK-JUMPS IN VERSE,” by Captain Jack 
Crawford—done for the relief of the author and 
the divertisement of tenderfeet. (The poems of 
Captain Jack form a genuine individual note in 
American Literature, a note that is soon to die 
away, never again to be heard, save as an echo of 
things that were. Captain Jack has been called 
this, also that, as every man has, who does not 
allow society to corral him and dictate his hat and 
haberdashery. But no man ever looked into Jack s 
face and directed an epithet at him—not for fear 
Jack would give a straight short arm jolt—and 
Jack, being Irish, might supply that if the other 
fellow insisted upon having it—but because the 
whole presence of the man is one of absolute can- 
dor and simple, childlike honesty. Jack is genuine. 
He is so genuine that he disarms criticism—he is 
a man; a clean, wholesome, manly man, without 
sophistry, vanity or pretense. He is so natural that 
some have called him a poseur. He lives where 
the hand of God is seen. QA portrait, sketched 
from life by Gaspard as frontispiece to the book. 
Bound in limp bob-cat. Oh, say Two Dorrans, 
prepaid, and sent suspiciously. Give the ki-yi and 
the book will come a-running. 


ТНЕ ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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oogle 


W ARN IN @. 


EN afraid of an Idea, or women incapable of the 
same, will do well to eschew the book by Alice 
Hubbard, entitled bz" 
“WOMAN'S WORK 
Ч Here is heresy, proud and patent, telling why woman isa 
plaything for men when she is pink and twenty, and a dradgé 
and scullion when winter toucbes her hair with the frost of 
years—sometimes. The worst about the Marital Steam Коши, 
is that the race suffers. 

Let no presumptuous person arise and dispute this fact: women: . 
are the mothers of men. And in, spite of all we can do, Фе. 
qualities of the mother are the heritage of her sons. To harg ~~ 
a truthful, direct and gentle race of men who are strong enougás. 
to look each day in the eye, who are afraid of no man, and 
of whom no man 1s afraid, we must evolve a race of mothers. 
who are not burdened by idleness, overwork, skimped allow- 
ances or the masculine idea of Run-and-Fetch-my-Slipperm. 
Q Mra. Hubbard is a working woman. She is Vice-Preaidefit 
and General Manager of The Roycrofters, а corporation аё. 


employs five hundred people. She has thoughts and erpressés .` 


them. A few people have said that WOMAN'S WORK fe а 
great book—and then corroborated their faith by buying & 
dozen copies to give away—seed sown on fallow ground. 


On Boxmoor, bound plainly in boards or in limp, 
printed in two colors, special initials by Dard 
Hunter $ 2.00 


Bound Alicia 
А few on Japan Vellum in three-quarters levant 10.00 


` 5,00 and 7.00 


Modeled Leather 20.00 


East Aurora, N. Y. 


Health and Wealth 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


The Roycrofters, 


HIS is a Book of Essays, just out of the 
г} Bindery, some of which have seen the light 
7) in Magazines that print the best. All, how- 
ever have been revised and amended. It 
presents what has been called the “Roycroft 
Religion.” There are no secrets concerning Health, 
Wealth and Happiness—all are free to any one who 
will pay the price in thought and deed. People who fF 
want the East Aurora Philosophy will get it here, 
instead of from the non-cogibund. The book is the 
cream of the Fra Elbertus mind. 
This work does not claim to be a Guide to the Springs. 
of Perpetual Youth, nor is it a recipe for the Trans--§ . 
mutation of Metals. It treats simply and wisely oftwo;]:- 
things whichthe Author possesses—Health and Wealth. 
One he inherited and has kept, the other he acquired, 
and of it has kept a little, or all he needs. The-book, 
is intimate, frank, cheerful, kindly, hopeful and help- . 
ful and safe for the Young Person. Bound either ini 
limp leather, silk lined, or in boards, (portraits). Price, 
Two Dollars. 
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МЄТ is not as if 
Ж this swell- 
ing, simmering, 
never-resting 
race of ours 
stood, once 
more, on the 
verge of an ex- 
pansion without 
parallel; strug- 
gling,struggling, 
like a mighty 
tree again about 
to burst into the 
embrace of sum- 
mer, and shoot 
forth broad fron- 
dent boughs, 
which would fill 


* the whole earth? 


— Carlyle. 


T 

X it enter- 

tains you to 
read that you do 
your writing in a 
baloon and only 
come down for 
meals, wear one 
side of your hair 
blue and the 
other yellow, 
that you like- 
wise wear cor- 
sets, and that 
your real name 
is Johnson 
Jones, then 
again I say by 
all means sub- 
Scribe to Rome- 
ike. These diver- 
sities of opinion 


“it’s time to make repairs. Œ Wise members of 


THE FRA 


ОЎ CCASIONALLY an Immortal discovers that his 
UJ wires are down, that in some way he has short- 
| circuited himself. When this happens and the 
brain central fails to keep in touch with outlaying stations 
e Clan 
out the 


shut off the current of their daily life, han 


- sign, “CLOSED FOR REPAIRS," then hike to the 


RFIELD INN 


E XA INE 


Н. 


| | N iN 


to have their system renovated. €f Fairfield Inn Folks de- 
реве on the Wonderful Waters of the Mineral. Wells for 

ealth and happiness—and they are not disappointed. 
G When the batting average of your battery slumps, when 
your sparker fails-to spark, take the next train for Min- 
eral Wells, Texas. @ Additional information on request. 


The Fairfield Inn, Mineral Wells, Texas 


JONES DAIRY FARM 


Fort Atkinson, Wis., Sept. 15, 1908 
My Dear Friend Felix:— 


It just does my heart good to say to you that the page you 
prepared for us in the her ЕКА, ie in тат opinión £e Bon 
ad. ever written for the Jones Folks. 

That ad. has the Spirit of Jones all through it—the true 
Roycroft Spirit. The ink of THE FRA isn't dry yet, and the 
dollars are beginning to ‹ 
I want а few September FRA to send to some 
of my personal fri here's my check for $10.00, please send 
them at once. 

Give my warmest regards to Fra Elbertus, and remember 
that I surely expect both of you to see Fort Atkinson this Fall, 

Very sincerely, ye friend, 
ILO C, JONES 


to come! 
of the 


‘Felix of The 


Roycrofters, 
Bast Aum Now Yoel 


hie Go gle 


and distortions of personality do, I confess, 
entertain me. This figmentary’self at once de- 
lights and affrights me—this monstrous self no 
other glass has ever shown me, no friend of 
mine has ever seen,—Le Gallienne. 


o 
There is no political alchemy by which. уоп 
‘can get golden conduct out of wooden instincts. 


- —Herbert Spencer. 


AWS EAUTY, the inspirer, the cheerful festal 

” principle, the leader of gods and men, 
which draws by being beautiful; and not by 
considerations of advantage, comes in and 
puts a new face on the world.—Emerson. 

o 

Dear Fra: And damn'd be he who cries 
enuff!” My, God, I should sa 


way he spells it. 


y зо, if that is the 


Humphrey O'Sullivan. 


SCHILLING'S BEST Never Appeals to Mental Mendicants 


VERY Sportsman should 
have a copy of our three 
hundred twenty page Encyclo- б^ 
pedia of Sporting Goods, fully 1 ^ » 
illustrated, which contains a fi 


wealth of valuable information ' 


P ш» HARA 
A 

75 FEDERAL ST, ff 

BOSTON. MASS AZAK 


about Guns, Rifles, Revolvers ^£ 


Ae UN EN к EO. peri ” ` ар 
and Pistols; Fishing Tackle, |44 weil Cz \ О? 
d D Y "m RS js " «d 
Tents, and Camping Goods. ^74 ES 


In addition to this there are camp cooking recipes, 
hints on the use of firearms, information about different 
kinds of powder, size of shot to use for all kinds of 
game, etc., etc. It is, in fact, the most complete book of 

the kind ever published. 

We will send you a copy of this book, together with $ 


this month's number of the 


National Sportsman 


(a one hundred and sixty page magazine devoted to 
sport with GUN, RIFLE and ROD) on receipt of 


Ten Cents in stamps or coin to cover cost of mailing. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc. 3 


Eighty-nine Federal Street, BOSTON, Massachusetts 


а 
Digitized by Goc gle тик ANIA ET HINnIEDC 
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‘XCEPT a 
) living man 
there is nothing 
more wonderful 
than a book! a 
message to us 
from the dead— 
from human 
souls we never 
saw, who lived, 
perhaps thous- 
ands of miles 
away. And yet 
these, in those 
little sheets of 
paper, speak to 
us, arouse us, 


terrify us, teach 
us, comfort us, 


open their hearts 

tous as brothers. 

—Chas.Kingsley 
Ed 


o 

HE poor 

seem to 
have a prejudice 
against the 
workhouse 


Here are the five drawings. The one in the center is 
by Penrhyn Stanlaws. It serves as part of the cover de- 
sigo. It isdone in pastel. You should seeit inthe color. 

he one to the left is by Christy in colored chalk— 
one of the daintiest effects ever produced by this 
well-known artist, 

The one to the right is by Harrison Fisher in colored 
crayon—one of his best—typical of his ability. 


Simply send us four cents in stamps (to cover cost 
of mailing) and one of the metal inspection seals from 
the top of a рай of Armour's"Simon Pure" Leaf Гага, 

duced tare by the Government, to insure you pure 
saf lard. Send to Armour & Company, Dept. 16, 
Chicago. Then we'll maii the cniendar immediately— 
or we will send the calendar prepaid for 25c in stamps, 


Art Plate Offer 


We have a few of these calendar drawings, 11x17 
inches, printed on heavy paper with calendar dates, 
reap rag 2 and all printing eliminated, They are 
ideal for framing or portfolio. The price of these 
plates is 25c each, or $1 for the five. Express prepaid. 


Why We Make This Offer 


Calendar for 1909, issued by Armour ©& Company. Five famous artists 
offer in this their best work. Do you want one of these calendars? 


The other two are C. Allan Gilbert and 
hit A also c) Heus 
wi le 


in colors — Gilbert's in pastel— 


It is hard to choose mon these drawings. But 
ou don't have to choose. The calendar gives you 
em all, And each looks like an original. The size 
of the calendar is 10x15 inches. 
There із no gaudy advertising to disfigure it. 


So all the choice lard goes to those who insist on it, 

We make Leaf Lard in a kettle as some of our 
mothers made it back on the farm, But we tuse 
open-jacketed kettles, and we employ infinite skill, so 
our lard has a flavor that all other lards lack. 

It is better to cook with leat lard than with butter, 
for it doesn't cook as dry. 


“Si Pure” Leaf 
Simon Lard 
You don't know what flavor can get in T 

cooking until you have used this lard. g be pate ig 

get Armour'$ "Simon Pure" Leaf Lard. See that 
the Zabe! says ~ Armour's ‘Simon Pure’ Leaf Гага" 
not somebody else's “Leaf Brand" or “Pure Lard," 
for neither ss “Leaf Lard.” You сап be sure that 

Armour's is Leaf Lard, for the law forbids mis 

branding, 

Try Armour's"Símon Pure” Leaf Lard once, You'll 
never go back to the common, | 
Get a рай of т grocer today and send us the 

metal Goveramest ikepection pa ( for the calendar, 


which the rich We want you to know which lard gives the best 
have not; for of cedat Apre offer the calendar free. 
3 Armour's “Simon Pure" Leaf Lard is by far the 
course every one best lard. More economical, too. 
tak - B too rich 
E» { LU ч н 1ага 6 made. AE dainty bit of flaky fat 
t "s eys. 
ET m x There isn't enough of this fat in all the hogs in the 
government j|[countryto supplyone-tenthofthe people with loaf lard. 
goes into the 
workhouse on & 
grand scale; 
only the work- 


houses for the rich do not involve the idea of 
work, and should be called play-houses „% But 
the poor like to die independently, it appears; 
perhaps if we made the playhouses for them 
pleasant enough, or gave them their pensions 
at home, and allowed them a little introductory 
speculation with the public money, their minds 
might be reconciled to the conditions. Mean- 
time, here are the facts: we make our relief 


1o. gle 


either so insulting to them, or so painful, that 


they had rather die than take it at our hands; 
or, for the third alternative, we leave them so 
untaught and foolish that they starve like brute 
creatures, wild and dumb, not knowing what 
to do, or what to ask.—John Ruskin. 

o 


October 


RT is nota 

sermon, 
and the artist is 
not a preacher. 
Art accom- 
plishes by indi- 
rection „ж The 
beautiful refines. 
The perfect in 
art suggests the 
perfect in con- 
duct, The har- 
mony in music 
teaches, without 
intention, the 
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RESOLVED, “THAT CHRISTIANITY IS DECLINING.” 


ELBERT HUBBARD, Foreman The Roycroft Shop—YES. 


REV. DR. C. C. ALBERTSON, Pastor Central Presbyterian 
Church of Rochester, New York—NO. 


lesson of propor- 
tion in life. The : up 

| bird in his song CHICKERING HALL, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

| has no moral Tuesday Evening, November Ten, at Fight-fifteen o'Clock 

| cen and p ART MUSEUM HALL, IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ic 2 MEET Wednesday Evening, November Eleven, Eight-fifteen o Clock 
The beautiful in UNITY HALL, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
nature acts Thursday Evening, November Twelfth, Eight-fifteen o'Clock 
through appre- WARNER HALL, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
ris T Friday Evening, November Thirteenth, Eight-fifteen o'Clock 


not browbeat, 
neither does it 


К шаша: 1-18 [TO BE CHOSEN BY THE AUDIENCE] 
" beautiful with- ч 
out regard to 
yen Roees THE HONORABLE, THE AUDIENCE 


would be un- 
bearable if in 
their red and 
perfumed hearts 
were mottoes to 
the effect that 
bears eat bad 
boys and that 
honesty is the 
best policy. 


EES 
Seats on sale at usual places one week in advance. Price, 
oh, say, One Dollar. This Debate is the culmination of a 
correspondence running through several years, and a friend- 
ship covering a decade. Other dates to be announced later. 


Art creates an d thoro in which the pro- 
prieties, the amenities, and the virtues uncon- 
sciously grow .»% The rain does not lecture the 
seed. The light does not make rules for the 
vine and flower. The heart is softened by the 
pathos of the perfect. —Ingersoll. 

o 


F any man can convince me and bring 

home to me that I do not think or act 
aright, gladly will I change; for I search after 
truth, by which man never yet was harmed. 
But he is harmed who abideth on still in his 
deception and ignorance.— Marcus Aurelius. 


| GARE you enjoying full | 
| x * health? If you are, do you | 
know why? Or do you simply | 
| guess why? If you are living | 
ina haphazard style, you de- | 


| serve no credit. 


| Wouldn't it be die patot] 


| good sense to know why you | 


EALLY ought to be reading 
The Business Philosopher. Of 
course the B. P. is a business 


builder, butitisnota gloomy . 


gloomster from Gloomville. Editor- 
ially it believes much in the philosophy 
of Robert Louis Stevenson and other 
big, kindly men. 

One dollar a year ыз along the 


inspirational messenger every month. . 
When you send in ask for a copy of 
* As a Man Thinketh." You need it. 
The Business Philosopher is published 
in Libertyville, Illinois, near which 
А. F. SHELDON is to build Sheldon 
University—a school for business 
builders. Write to Thomas Dreier of 
the Sheldon University Press, Liberty- 
ville, Illinois, and ask questions 4 Ф 


| are well, if you are, and how | 
| to stay Well? ; 
| A Stuffed Club teaches the | 
| Science of Health. Sample | 
| copy ten cents. Address | 


| А STUFFED CLUBI 
0 Box 375, Бетен Colorado § 


The Strand Mag gazite for Oc ‘tober. 1998 


= “THE WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMEN." With eight full-page Duotone portraits. 


ENGLISH HOMES AND GARDENS. 'The first of a series of articles of exceptional interest. Some of 
the most famous and beautiful English country homes will be illustrated and described. The Photographs, 
indeed, will be the great feature of the articles, many of them being reproduced as full pages. ““Orchards,’’ 
the residence of Sir William Chance, Bart., is described this month. 


COMPLETE FICTION—The Copper Charm, by Arthur Morrison; The Worm and His Wife, 
by J. J. Bell; Kiddlewick’s Comedy, by F. Frankfort Moore; The Man Whom Nobody Loved, by 
Keble Howard; In The Dark, by E. Bland; The Brothers Caninini, by Gerald Sidney. 


SALTHAVEN, by W. W. Jacobs, Illustrated by Will Owen. 

THE COMIC SIDE OF CRIME, Written and Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 

WORLDS: THE DUST OF THE INFINITE, by Camille Flammarion. The eminent French astron- 
omer here takes us with him on a voyage through the immensity of celestial space. In his company we scale 
thousands of stars one after the other, steps of a staircase without end stretching out on all sides around 
oup planet. 

REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS, by Sir John Hare. Chapter VI—In America. 

MY AFRICAN JOURNEY, by the Rt. Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill, M. P. Chapter VIII. 
THE LITTLE PROBLEMS OF MR. BRIGG. “ Why can an elephant push a heavier load with his 
head than if he dragged it??? **Why would a horse travel faster and further with his forelegs on wheels 
than in the natural way?’? ‘‘Why does a long motor-car travel faster than a short опе???” The answers to 
the above questions with many illustrations that greatly enhance their interest are supplied by Mr. Thomas 
Hargreaves Brigg, who has taken a lifelong interest in such problems. 


15 Cents a Copy, $1.50 a Year. Of all Newsdealers and 


CNR EE NATIONAL MEWS COMPANY 
83 and 85 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Google 
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AKE 

much 
of the Now! The 
Present Moment 
alone is ours. 
Truth must be 
lived in order to 
be realized, 
therefore waste 
not your time 
dreaming of 
Heaven .* For 
Heaven is pre- 
pared for those 
who prepare 
themselves by 
Right Living, 
Now and Here. 
And Preparation 
means Working, 
not Dreaming. 
Wishing accom- 
plishes nothing. 
Only by Being 
and Doing do 


paid-up circulation 


we bring about 
what Wishing and an art potte 
merely dreams building is a 


and never gets. 
The best prepa- 


ration for the i 
World to Come homes, or making 
is therefore not transient assistance 3@ 


Dreaming nor 
Wishing, but the 
proper employ- 
ment of all our 
powers in 
achieving the 
greatest and best 
things possible 
to us in this 
world » Future 
reward depends upon present faithfulness. He, 
who to-day is faithful in little things, to- 
morrow, becomes the ruler over ten cities. Be 
thou faithful—now.—H. A. Price. 


Deposits from One 


Аз a general Sie io pitt of the times 1s 
always reminiscent rather than creative; the 
workers tend to collate the researches of their 
predecessors rather than to make new and 
original researches for themselves.—]Joseph 
Chamberlain, 


& 


The Roycrofters iud three magazines, The Fra, The Philistine 
and The Little Мечи с These magazines Һауе а combined 
of over 


month, and are believed to exercise a vitalizing influence on 
the thought of the world. € The Roycrofters print and 
books; they also have a blacksmith shop, a furniture shop, two 
hotels, a farm of a hundred acres, a “Chautauqua Assembly,” 
is under way. Located in their central stone 
which is operated under the title of “Elbert 
Hubbard, Banker,” as a personal assurance to the depositor 
of right treatment. © The policy of the Bank is a conservative 
one. It loans money to Roycroft workers who are building 
material improvements, and need a little 
"This Bank started six years ago, and has 
grown slowly ever since. It pays four per cent interest per an- 
num, on quarterly E adding the interest tothe principal. 

о 
time. @ Experience has shown that banking by mail is safe and 
convenient. You are invited to open an account^ with us— 
account for your boy or girl. A bank account is an education. 


Address: ELBERT HUBBARD, Banker, East Aurora, М. Y. 


HISTORY IN TABLOID 


[/ «РНЕ Roycroft Fraternity was 
| founded іп 1895 by а тап 
| | Uy with small capital and an 
050—555 expanding ego. 
The work has grown, and the workers 
-have grown with their work. The 
concern now employs over five hun- 
dred people, and has a capital of half 
a million dollars $$ It has issued no 
bonds nor mortgages, and extends 
its lines only as it has the money and 
sees the way open. lt is not given to 
plunging or speculation. The busi- 
ness | evolved slowly and steadily 
from the first, and is still evolving. 


m 


two hundred thousand copies a 


bind 


up received, subject to check at any 


an 


[B AY blessings be upon the head of the 
JU. discontented man—for it is such as he, 
striving for contentment that make our civili- 
zation progressive, each advance bringing us 
nearer that state predicted by philosophers, the 
State of equilibration or the complete adjust- 
ment of ourselves toourenvironment. —Thomas 
John Acheson. 


„№ 
The man who looks for God outside of his 
own heart will never find Him. 


«Ў 327 Short Stories, Novels, Trave 8 
els, Drama, Comedies and Verse, 


SUPREME MASTER 
OF THE - 
SHORT STORY 


/ THE painter of humanity їп words who without hatred, without love, without anger, without 
Qf pity, merciless as fire, immutable as fate, holds а mirror up to life without attempting ) 
/"J/ ment. No reading could be тоге bis nm than his quaint, delicious SHORT STORIES in whi 
/ is pictured with marvelous skill the virile novelty of country scenes, and the comedy and 


underlying the whirl of Parisian life, in which love and laughter, tragedy and tears pny ey side, 
hail DE МАР, аз 

the supreme realist and romance writer of his . Included also are the Travels, Dramasand Verse, —— 

all sparkling pictures in words. eT tS 


Here аге also embraced the remarkable Romances which caused Tolstoi to 


SEVENTEEN HANDSOME DE LUXE BOOKS—ACTUAL SIZE 8x5%— 
consisting of 5,500 pages, printed from a new cast of French B)zevir type—cleyant and clear—on pure 
antique карап finished paper, made especially for this edition, Pages have deckled edges and liberal ЁШ 

inm There are YJ pps elegy from original drawin; The books are exquisitely bound in Blue Ver 
Luxe Cloth, with diaínctive brown and gold title label, silk headbands aud gold tops. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER—Coupon Saves 50% —MAIL TO-DAY. 


This set їз а atrictty subscription edition, 901.00 value. Heretofore ft has been impossible to get De 
б Y 
) үтүүчү Aa rege dae] s editions at very high prices, We have only риш a limited number 
Prompt return of coupon will bring the books direct to you On Approval, all. 
express:charges prepaid. g : 
Keep them ten days for examination. Tf unsatisfactory return them at our expense, If satisfactory 
! they nre yours for bot а slight outlay each month, ‘ 


THE WERNER COMPANY  * Akron, Ohio | 


= 


LL ср ЧР s ee 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio. ; 

Please send me, charges prepaid, the complete works of GUY DE MAUPASSANT., la Sevente 117) M0 
in Vive Vellum De Luxe Cloth, If satisfactory, Гели remit you $2.00 at once and $32.00 per mionth for оз) 
Af not satisfactory, 1 will advise you within ten day». 


dramatic Christianity of the organ the property man; give up S 

and aisle, of dawn service and twilight- hydrogen ghost in one healthy e 
revival, —the Christianity which we do not fear look after Lazarus at the door 
to mix the mockery of, pictorially, with our is a true church wherever 6 
play with the devil, in our Satanellas, Roberts, another helpfully, and that 
Fausts; chanting hymns through traceried Mother Church which e 
windows for background for effect, and artis- be.—John Ruskin. —— 
tically modulating the “Dio” through variation bk 
on Martium of к prayer, while we dis- TÉ education should be universala 
tribute tracts next day, for the benefit of К would do more than all i 
uncultivated swearers, upon what we suppose ous distinctions in society.- 


C. 
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E be- When ordering ask lor “Fussy 

qct lieve Package" and look for 

in the continued the “Fussy” Seal 

prosperity of our Il Whitman 

country. кзг! 

We believe in its EO 


unlimited re- ; Contains only 
Sources and the “FUSSY Р ACKAGE’’ ud гб 
unconquerable Ali Chocolates and not a Cream Centro in the Lot Мек 
spirit of our Vp Al- 
people. Newest nom 
We believe in and best кее етт, 
the vastness of thing ii mallows. 
its enterprises Cocoanettes, 
uncountable the whole Pecan Creams, 
Hard Nougat, 
wealth of its  candyworld. Маша Blocks 
productions. We Only those Neapolitans, 
believe that no chocolates the € be ag: 
man or band ой "[ussies!" peoplechoose Solid Chocolate. 
men can hinder јр making up a box where fn Uo. for ber 
our progressive- 
ness. We believe 
that our people 
have full and "WTi is n't every day that you can indulge the palate i in 
aptheslastic A an exquisite tidbit, and at the same time, enjoy a 
faith in the rich- il real benefit. 
ту, nit w= Generally dainties have a penalty attached, ranging 
eden of tts sm a brown taste to an attack of indigestion 34 With 
finances, We be- G ERIASLUB.SON'S E 1,65 
leve os es it's different. They are as pleasant to eat as the best candy, 
Bias and in addition, they are a valuable food and an ideal system 
Se сага and regulator and they CANNOT BE ADULTERATED. 
upward march Throughout the entire process of curing, selecting and pack- 
of our civiliza- ing, the greatest of care is exercised, and every precaution is 
tion. We believe taken to insure their reaching your hands Clean and Fresh. 
that the recent We will send you three 30 oz. cartons, transportation prepaid, 
Кие i 9 for $1.00; or five for $1.00 if you pay the express charges. 
any curtailing of | FOOTHILL ORCHARD COMPANY, Newcastle, California 


our resources or 
unsoundness of 


5 


our finances. We believe it has been brought 
about by unscrupulous politicians and dis- 
honest financiers. We believe that these are but 
a small minority of those who guide the destiny 
of this nation. We believe that he who publicly 
expresses his pessimistic views is working an 
injury, not only upon himself, but upon all his 
fellow men. We believe that it is the duty of 
each and every man to put his shoulder to the 
wheel, and by voice and action proclaim his 
faith in the honor and stability of our business 
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institutions. We believe it is the duty of every 
traveling man to inspire confidence in those 
with whom he comes in contact, and by his 
optimism assist in restoring conditions to their 


. normal state. 


We believe, first, last, and all the time, in our 
country, its people, and its institutions.—The 
Southern Traveler. 

№ 
Truth is such a precious article let us all 
economize in its use.—Mark Twain. 


Tm] hom 


TMC NUN C TATE LINAC 


R SAUS% 


Which is whyl: 


no equal this side 
dome we call the sky. 


to get the most and best cream off th 

to feed the milk to our little pigs a 
pigs into sausages. Verily, rural alch 
The neighbors sort of put it into о 


sides us who liked good sausages. So next time we made 
extra for them. It’s great to watch a neighborhood 
extends from one end of the country to the other, and ir 
such men as George W. Perkins, Lyman J. Gage а! and tl 
all on account of the deliciousness and purity of 
Farm Sausages. | want you for a neighbor, and if 
won't supply you, send me his name, and 1 will s 


T RIAL 


to fill each day' s orders, so they те always fresh. I guarantee : 
like them—or the dollar goes back to you. l 
The Jones Dairy Farm booklet tells an interesting story of TA 
its products; of the many good things made right here besides 
hams and bacon, and gives simple old New England recip 
them. Send your name and address—the stamp is already or 


M I L O cC. J O NS 


Jones Dairy Farm, Р. O. Box 622, Fort Atk 


You Think Big Thoughts While You Walk! 


ЗО Т.К who lean toward arm-chair amusements never add to 
| the world's storehouse of things beautiful. 
| Intelligent activity means production. You learn to write by 

writing—and to walk by walking. Expression is purely a matter of good 
circulation, good digestion. You g«t the sunshine into your body and 
brain—then your thought-pot boils over. All the world's great sympho- 
nies were first played for the edification of Mother Nature. When you 
hear the '* Call of the Wild,” obey it—it's the call of Divine Energy. 
G Edgar Allan Poe rose from his bed at night to walk abroad, oftentimes 
in the midst of a storm. Divine Energy wooed its own—he had to go. 
Internal rumblings, prophesying volcanic thought, cast him out and 
away from things conventional, yet kind Nature present at the birth of 
each young idea warmed it into life by holding it close to her breast. 
Poe's works live, and in them you can ever hear the crash and roar of 
the storm and the wail of the new born. 
Walt Whitman, too, that great lover of humanity, sang and lived the 
life of the open road. '* Henceforth I whimper no more,” said Walt. 
.He knew. This man slept with his head near the heart of Nature 
and his thoughts also live in books penned 'neath the blue sky. People 
who walk the open road are in close touch with the Infinite. 
Now Richard Le Gallienne, our ‘‘ Dicky,” tells us of the joys of walk- 
ing. Late this month he intends to foot-it four hundred and fifty 
miles, from East Aurora to New York City. '' Dicky” would not 
insult his splendid manhood by being cooped up in a railroad train. 
Of course it will take some time, this walk, a month or more, but 
what '' Dicky” sees, thinks, and ‘writes, on the trip, will cancel the 
time charge. 
e ‘Dicky”’ walks like Dan O' Leary, head thrown back, chest out, with 
а`сапе for company; like Dan O’ Leary he knows that true w alking 
comfort and grace of carriage springs from 


O'Sullivan's New Live Rubber Heels 


He eliminates the jar on his spinal column— 
his brain, by БАШ the point of greatest con- 
tact with New Live Rubber. 

With a pair of O’SULLIVAN’S NEW LIVE 
RUBBER HEELS, a cane, some scrap paper 
and a pencil as equipment, ** Dicky” maintains 
that he could walk forever. 

Why not get the '* O Sullivan Habit " —W arx! 


O'SULLIVAN RUBBER COMPANY 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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хе а 
vine in 
Man is lhe 
only hint 


we феї. in 
life Lhal 
there io 
| anylhinó 
f divine in 
the Universe 
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(NOT FOR MVMMIES) 
А JOVRNALOF AFFIRMATEN 


Vol. 2 NOVEMBER, 1908 


Elbert Hubbard Editor and Publisher 


il 


A ty 


ON 


Ko gle East Aurora. New York. — Шел d пет 


Paper Specialists 


TO THE ROYCROFTERS 


MANY OF OUR BEST 
BOOKS ARE PRINTED ON 


Hamilton Paper 


W.C. HAMILTON & SONS 
(ESTABLISHED EIGHTEEN HUNDRED .AND FIFTY-SIX) 


WM. PENN P. O., MONTGOMERY CO., PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: (Room 1424) 299 Broadway, J. Paul Nolting, Mgr. 
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November THE FRA 


THE FRA XMAS NUMBER 


THE FRA stands for Art, Intellectual Uplift and 
Reciprocity! You'll find THE FRA -mental relief 
after Popular Huxter-Hishhash. 


Twenty World-Famous Writers 


will contribute to our Big Christmas Number. Each 
3] article will fittingly represent an IDEA expounded 
for FRA Followers by devotees of Crystalline 
Thought. @A picture of Fra Elbertus, and also a 
group picture of Roycroft Horsemen, free with this 
Christmas Number of THE FRA. Artistic Pictures 
mounted on Heavy Brown Mats, suitable for fram- 
ing. (Not marred by printed matter.) А 


Gaspard's Conception of Jesus of Nazareth 


will be the cover portrait this month; a very beauti- 
ful work in two colors on Alexandra Japan Vellum 


A CHRISTMAS PROPOSAL 


Send us Two Dollars for Your Nineteen Hundred Nine Subscription to THE FRA, 
and as a Christmas Present, we will send you our Double Christmas-Number, 
gratis, together with a beautiful Two Dollar Roycroft Book, bound in limp leather. 


CRIMES AGAINST CRIMINALS 
B. X ROBERT быу Lak GC b R S OURE 
{Т ME and experience have taught us that Criminals аге 

human beings, in shame perhaps— but still our Brothers. 

In Life's great Getaway, many suffer handicaps. Environ- 

ment oftentimes forces Divine Energy into depths where 

Crime has its birth. Only Police Blotters record, and 

$ delineate the sufferings, hardships, cruelties and despair 

of the iive Half. Yet Society being psychic, knows and suffers in 
sympathy. Recently our prison systems have been changed. Now, 
punishment is not the aim; we seek to reclaim, remedy, reform. 
Intelligent thought commands us to stimulate and build up lacking 
qualities, then the criminal will no longer be a menace to society s 
G Robert G. Ingersoll was the friend of the lowly. His work reflected 
the purifying light of common-sense upon the. dungeon, the lock- 
step and other hope-killing fancies of reformation. His hand lifted 
the sullen beast from out the dungeon and made of him a man. 
Bouwp iN Lime LEATHER, Sirk Linep~ - - - Two Dortans 
This Book is given Gratis with a Year's Subscription for THE FRA 
THE ROYCROFTERS, Easr Aurora, New York 


-— Original from 
Digitized by Google THE AHIA CTATE ПАШ /ЕРСГГҮ 
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Elbert Hubbard. In the range of subjects treated during the twenty-five years of his writing 

life he has even outdone John Ruskin who expressed himself upon more subjects than any 
other writer of the last century. ‘| Most men, who have added to the wealth of literature, have been 
failures in real life and very often actual burdens upon society and we read their contributions with 
an interest mingled with pity, but to Mr. Hubbard belongs the proud achievement of having succeeded 
asa man ef business as well as a man of letters. Elbert Hubbard learned to live before he learned to write. 
He has gained a reputation asa successful author, journalist, lecturer, philanthropist, workman, merchant 
and farmer—quite an all-around man, that is all too rare in these days.—Pall Mall (London) Gazette. 


Books by Elbert НирБага 


Time and Chance—A Narrative Life of John Brown; three hundred and fifty pages, 
in limp leather, silk lined - - - - - $ 2.50 

No Enemy But Himself. - + 1.95 
These LITTLE JOURNEYS are кай оп RET paper, hand illumined, 
limp leather, silk lined, a very beautiful book ente folks think) 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and Great - - 

American Authors - z - - 

Famous Women  - - 

American Statesmen  - 

Eminent Painters 

English Authors, Book I 

English Authors, Book 11 

Great Musicians, Book I 

Great Musicians, Book II - 

Eminent Artists, Book I 

Eminent Artists, Book П 

Eminent Orators, Book I 

Eminent Orators, Book 11 

Great Philosophers, Book I 

Great. Philosophers, Book 11 

Great Scientists, Book I 

Great Scientists, Book 11 - 

Great Lovers, Book I 

Great Lovers, Book II 

Great Reformers, Book I 

Great Reformers, Book II 

Respectability - 

The Man of Sorrows 

Love, Life and Work 

White Hyacinths - 

Health and Wealth  - - - - - А = " 


Message to Garcia, De Luxe - - - - 
ITTLE JOURNEYS to the Homes of Good Men and Great, American dites н Women, 
American Statesmen, and Eminent Painters, and Time and Chance, on this list, were printed by 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, but the books have been bound by The Roycrofters in limp chamois, silk lined, 
very royeroftie. No Enemy but Himself is printed and bound by Putnam's. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 


NOTE: One Day, Forbes of Harvard, The Song of Songs, As It Seems to Me, The Book 
of Ecclesiastes, The Book of Job, Contemplations, all by Elbert Hubbard, are out of print. 
It is useless to order any of them—we have none in stock, and do not know where we 
could buy even fugitive copies, excepting possibly, at an advance of ten times the original 
price. If we had any copies of these books we would place them in a fire and burglar 
proof safe and keep them for ourselves, heirs and assigns, forever ё Æ $ È $ & 


I N versatility of intellect and use of the epigram Shakespeare has no more nble rival than 
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give a sincere 
and rational 
view of the cos- 
mos and thereby 
imperils the 
great post mor- 
tem fruition of 
incarnate hu- 
man selfishness 
is ostracised and 
damned with 
loathing unut- 
terable .% Be a 
Christian in 
Christian lands. 
Be a Moham- 
medan in Mo- 
hammedan 
lands. Bea Hin- 
du in Hindu 
lands. Be as ig- 
norantly con- 
tented as every- 
one else. Be to 
all intent a low 
prostitute, stuff- 
ed with the ma- 
terial sweets of 
this life and 
expectant of 
spiritual sweets 
in another. But 
do not show a 
glimmer of intel- 
ligence. If you 
do, it will be the 
worse for you. If 
you do, your 
name will reek 
with curses of il- 
literate witlings. 
—Geo. A. White 
Кы 


€g HEREVER in this world the enor- 

mous Bribe offered by a popular 
religion is called in question, the guilty one 
becomes the butt of hatred and malice on the 
part of religiously glozed-over mercenaries. 
The anathema maranatha fulminates mildly 
in India, for instance, against the Christian 
and against any one else who assails the bona 
fide nature of the Buddhistic bribe. In China, 
in the lesser countries of Asia, throughout 
almost the entire world, whoever attempts to 


Digitized by Google 


GAINST the idea that I began in per- 
су fection and fell from it in the person of a 
sinful ancestry all history cries out. Whatever 
we know points upward. It is only superstition 
which casts a backward finger at a vanished 
dream. The gloryis before us. The slime and ooze 
of an old world are behind. The slug of yesterday 
is the swallow of to-day.—Mangasarian. 

T 

While we dispute for Heaven we are losers on 
this earth.— Heine. 
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HERE is, 
ce Books, like friends, should be f d 
‘* Books, like friends, shou e few and well chosen. 
tionably, noth- Like friends, too, we should return to them again and 


ing to be found 
in the world 
which has un- 
dergone so little 
change as those 
great dogmas of 
which moral 
systemsarecom- 
posed .* To do 
good to others; 
to sacrifice for 
their benefit 


your own a 

Thoreau's Friendship, tall copy 
wishes; to love Sonnets of Shakespeare 
your neighbor as The Last Ride, Browning " 


Friendship, on genuine vellum, 
specially illumined— Thoreau 

The Last Ride, Browning 

Respectability 

Essays of Elia 

Virginibus Pueresque 

A Lodging For The Night 

Self-Reliance— Emerson 

Self-Reliance— Special 

Song of Myself 

The Rubaiyat 


yourself; to for- 
give your ene- 
mies; to restrain 
your passions; 
honour your 
parents; to re- 
spect those who 
are set Over you: 
these, and a few 
others, are the 
sole essentials of 
morals; but they 
have been 
known for 
thousands of 
years, and not 
one jot or tittle 
has been added 
.to them by all 
the sermons, 
homilies, and 
text-books 
which moralists 
and theologians 
have been able 
to produce. But if we contrast this stationary 
aspect of moral truths with the progressive of 
intellectual truths, the difference is indeed start- 
ling. All the great moral systems which have 
exercised much influence, have been fundamen- 
tally different. In reference to our moral con- 
duct, there is not a single principle now known 
to the most cultivated Europeans, which was 
not likewise known to the ancients. In refer- 
ence to the conduct of our intellect, the moderns 
have not only made the most important addi- 


Contemplations 

Deserted Village 

As You Like It 

King Lear . P 
Dreams—Olive Schreiner . 
А Dog of Flanders—Ouida 


Love, Life and Work " 
Thomas Jefferson . 
White Hyacinths 
Respectability . З 
The William Morris Book 
Friendship—Emerson 

Song of Myself—Whitman 
Justinian and Theodora 
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Law of Love—Wm. Marion Reedy 


Here is a library, small, 


again—for, like true friends, they will never fail us— 
never cease to instruct—never cloy," 


OOKS: Hand-Tooled by our Mr. Kinder, Mr. 
Schwartz and Mr. Youngers. We believe there are 
no finer specimens of book-binding produced in 
America, or in the world, for that matter s$ We 
send books to London, Paris, Leipsic, Venice and 
Amsterdam, and do not hesitate to exhibit our work with that 
of the best masters of the craft across the sea s The work is 
individual, unique and rarely artistic. 


Full Levant—Hand-Tooled Back, Sides and Doublure 


$ 60 00 
100 00 


Complete Works of Elbert Hubbard 
Vol. I. (Now ready) 
Уо. IL  « “ 

Vol. I. 
VolIL «“ » * 
English Authors, Two Volumes, 

(per set ) . . . 
American Authors, Two Volumes, 
(perset) . Р А . 
Woman's Work, a very special job 

by cur Mr. Schwartz, in a full 
levant box А 
White Hyacinths . 


75 00 
75 00 
. 100 00 
100 00 


25 00 
25 

rad 25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
50 00 
25 00 
25 00 


25 00 


Three-Quarters Levant 


10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 


Nature—Emerson , . 
Crimes Against Criminals 
Ballad of Reading.Gaol 

The Man of Sorrows . 

Rip Van Winkle 

The Rubaiyat . ‹ 

А Lodging For The Night 
A Christmas Carol . 
Poe's Poems 

Battle of Waterloo 

The Holly Tree Inn 

Book of Songs—Heine 
Consecrated Lives—Hubbard 
Woman's Work—Alice Hubbard 


$ 25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 


select, beautiful, unique. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, New York 


tions to every department of knowledge that the 
ancients ever attempted to study, but besides 
this, they have upset and revolutionized the old 
methods of inquiry ;they have consolidated into 
one great scheme all those resources of induc- 
tion which Aristotle alone dimly perceived; and 
they have created sciences, the faintest idea of 
which never entered the minds of the boldest 
thinker antiquity produced.— Buckle. 
wt 


Nothing is so fatal to Success as pretense, 
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MODELED LEATHER 


** leather repousse"' comes to us from the Moors, who carried the art 
into Venice, where it was replaced by the more brilliant hand-tooling, 
and then conveniently forgotten. Specimens of Modeled Leather done 
five hundred years ago are to be found in the British Museum and the 
Pitti Gallery, that are yet in almost perfect condition. We need not 

Da explain to the initiate that Modeled Leather is not stamped, nor is it 
** Mexican," It is all done by hand, like a portrait by Rembrandt. 

Our work to a great degree, is a revival of a lost art. Aside from the designing and 
execution, our methods of staining the leather obtain some rarely artistic results, the 
green, gold, russet and brown tints being especially effective. The ‘‘ Darmstadt Art 
Colony `` has excelled in this line, but our work when shown in competition does not 
dissatisfy. Q For Christmas gifts, or anniversary and birthday presents there is nothing 
more pleasing. Being practically indestructible, a piece of Roycroft Modeled Leather 
constitutes an heirloom that will last, to be enjoyed and prized now and here and by 
generations unborn. For Christmas presents wise buyers make their selections early. 


Books Bound in Modeled Leather Saddle Purses (laced edge) 4.00 


The Complete Works of Elbert Hubbard Poekethedks 1.50 te 10.00 
Vols. I and И only, now ready. Per Vol. £100.00 Сага Case and Purse Combined 4.50 to 10.00 


Woman's Work, Alice Hubbard . * 20.00 Hand Bags (Gun-metal or 
Famous Women, being 12 Little Jour- Leather Covered Frames) . 19.50 to 80.00 
neys by Elbert Hubbard, in colors, after Draw-bags (perforated model- 
the Venetian—a very rare and bookish ed leather, on ooze morocco) 25.00 
book . . 900.00 Music Rolls à $4.00 5,00 6.00 and 10.00 
Little Journeys to кже аө df Great Photo Cases (folding for two 
Scientists. Two Vols. in box, Per set 90.00 pictures) . 1.00 to 8.00 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Great Portfolios . s а 5.00 " 95.00 
Philosophers. Two Vols. in, box. Per set 90.00 (Glove Cases (ooze morocco 
Respectability, Hubbard я " 10.00 lined) 20.00 
Man of Sorrows, Hubbard . 10.00, 20.00, 25,00 Photo Frames à 4.00 to 15.00 
Law of Love, Reedy . 5 s 10.00 Table Lamp and Vase Mats (ooze morocco, lined) 
Dog of Flanders, Owida š " «~~ 00:00 8 inch Р * а : 
Ballad of Reading Gaol, Wilde 10.00 ө inch 
10 inch 

Nature, Emerson 10.00 12 inch 
White Hyacintlis, Hubbard $ 10,00 and 25,00 is duh 

18 inch 

20 inch š 
Waste Baskets. ёт. 50 to 40.00 
Fire Screens (cne panel) 895,00 up 
Three Fold Screens А 100.00 up 


Watch Fobs А . ё .50 and 8 1.00 

(with monogram) 1,50 
Blotters ` .50, 1.00 and 2.00 
Desk Sets > 82.50 to 9.00 
Stamp Boxes ғ " 3.00 to 5.00 


Belts (hand-made copper rbuckles) 2.00 "* — 5.00 ‘The following are made in Velvet Leather 


Belts (lined) i 5.00 

Girdles(with hand-made buck- Hand Bags $1.00 2.00 and 2.50 
les, copper and German Silver) — 10.00 to 15.00 Collar and Cuff Bags 1.50 
Jewel Boxes 6.00 Philistine Covers 1.00 
Brush Broom and Holder Work Baskets 1,50 
(hand-laced) very decorative 5.00 Waste Baskets . . $8.00 3.50 and 4.00 
Cigar Cases (hand-sewed) 89.00 3.00 апда 4.00 Portfolios . 4.00 
Card Cases . 9.00 to 5.00 Hand Bags(frame sa handle) $10.00and 15.00 
Bill Books : 5.00 * 15.00 Chatelaine Bags (gun-metal 

Purses (with gold or gun-metal frames, ooze morocco with belt) 8.00 
frames) є .50 and 1.25 Skins 4.00 


Horseshoe Pures und: sewn) 8.00 '' 1.00 Pillows " 5.00 and 6.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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To the Two Million Users 


of the Gillette 


OU know the peculiar sat- 
isfaction of shaving with a 
Gillette—the convenience— 
the economy—the ease. Y ou 
know you would not be with- 
out it for ten times its cost. Y ou 
know it needs no stropping, no 
honing. That it is the only safety 
razor that is safe (cannot cut 
your face) and the only razor 
that can be adjusted for a light 
or a close shave. 


But you do not know that your Gillette 
has grown more valuable in the last 
sixty days—increased its efficiency— 
taken a ten year leap ahead—by the in- 
troduction of the wonderful new-process 


Gillette blades. 


Safety Razor 


If ever there was a time when you should 
urge your friends to try the Gillette it is 
now. Tell them to join the Gillette-Five- 
Minute-Club of Morning Shavers. Save 
their money and their patience—and 
have clean faces all the time. 


New process Gillette blades are paper 
thin, flexible, with a hard mirror-like finish 
and a marvelous keenness and durability 
—the finest shaving edges ever known. 


These blades are packed in handsome 
nickel-plated boxes, hermetically sealed, 
sanitary, damp-proof, anti-rust and 


antiseptic. 


Price per set of 12 new blades (24 
cutting edges) $1.00. 


Standard Gillette Razor with 12 blades, 
$5.00. 


Combination sets, $6.50 to $50.00. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


249 Stock Exchange Building 
Chicago 


249 Times 
New York 


249 Kimball Building 
BOSTON 


ТНЕ ЕКА 


HEN Autoists, Doctors, College Fra- 
ternity Men, Golfers or Elks desire to 

hold a Convention, a Gabfest, a What- 
È W) d Not, they naturally gravitate toward 
22 {5 Hotel Rider. Far from the whirl and 
roar of things—yet not too far—this splendid Hotel 
offers just the equipment that Jolly-Good-Fellows 
require. Ever the Lobby of Hotel Rider presents 
a kind of panoramic Good-fellowship. You hear 
the fraternal greeting, see the hearty hand-clasp 
and the slap-on-the-back, and join in the laugh at 


the end of the story! Q You'll always find some 
one you know at HOTEL RIDER, also 


XUL 
ы 


you ll find some one you'll want to know better. 
This then is the Home of Good-fellowship. 
€ Many Business Men spend each week-end at 


HOTELE RIDERE 


CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, PENNSYLVANIA 


thru habit. There they find Golf, Tennis, Bowling, 
Boating, perchance a “Good Show” in the House 
Theatre on Saturday night, miles of woodland 
and open country over which to stroll in the early 
morning, and last but best—many Fellow Mortals 


who know the value of the SMILE. 
Hotel Rider, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
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NTO the 

shadows 
leave your 
dreams „5 But 
share you your 
bread with little 
children, see 
that no one goes 
about you with 
naked feet, look 
kindly upon 
mothers nursing 
their children on 
the doorstep of 
humble cottages, 
walk through 
the world with- 
out malevol- 
ence, do not 
knowingly crush 
the humblest 
flower, respect 
the nests of 
birds, bow to the 
purple from afar 
and to the poor 
at close range. 
Rise to labor, go 
to rest with 
prayer, go to 
sleep in the un- 
known, having 
for your pillow 
the infinite ;love, 
believe, hope, 
live, be like him 
who has a water- 
ing pot in his 
hand, only let 
your watering 
pot be filled with 
good deeds and 
good words; 


4317 Е are all of us willing enough to ac- 
de ~> cept dead truths or blunt ones, which 
can be fitted harmlessly into spare niches, or 
shrouded and coffined at once out of the way. 
But a sapling truth with earth at its root and 
blossom on its branches; or a trenchant truth, 
that can cut its way through bars and sods, 
most men dislike the sight or entertainment of, 
if by any means, such guest or vision may be 
avoided. Sis Ruskin. 


™ 
iv c 


yGoogle 


never be discouraged, be magi and be father, 
and if you have lands cultivate them, and if 
you have sons rear them, and if you have 
enemies bless them,—all with that sweet and 
unobtrusive authority that comes to the soul 
in patient expectation of the eternal dawn.— 
Victor Hugo. 


The world is a wheel, and it will all come round 
right. —Benjamin Disraeli. 


rin | "g's Best and cease living in the sub-cellar of your Soul 
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VERY 

genius has 
had a splendid 
mother. Had I 
space, I could 
name you a 
dozen great men 
— dead and gone 
—who were ush- 
ered into this 
earth-life under 
about the fol- 
lowing condi- 
tions: А finely- 
organized, re- 
ceptive, aspiring 
womanisthrown 
by fate into an 
unkind environ- 
ment. She thirsts 
for knowledge, 
for sweet music, 
for beauty, for 
sympathy, for 
attainment. She 
has a heart 
hungerthatnone 
about her com- 
prehend; she 
Strives for better 
things but those 
nearest her do 
not understand. 
She prays to 
God, but the 
heavens are but 
brass. When in 
this peculiar 
mental condi- 
tion a child is 
born to her. This 
childis heir to all 
of his mother's 


| Know the Troubles of NOE 


Y knowledge has been gained by experience. I have toed the 


mark with those troubles every day for nearly twenty years, 

as salesman, sales manager, and employer. 

As a salesman I have worked in nearly every section of the 
United States, and I have sold the goods. 
I am still a salesman. I always expect to be one. Salesmanship is the 
greatest profession there is, and to be а good salesman is to be always 
sure of а good job, and a fair share of the best things on earth. 


I know the peculiar troubles that salesmen have; 
I know the prejudices they have to contend with, 
the unreasonable objections they have to over- 
come, the clever competition they must meet, the 
fits of the blues they must dispel, all the vastly 
differing types of men they must meet and reach. 
Ҷ I studied the problems of selling for many 
years, and I analyzed my own attempts and the 
attempts of other salesmen—successful and un- 
successful—to solve those problems. 

Out of years of experience, observation and 
study, I was able to formulate the Science of 
Salesmanship. 

It has been my observation that the best sales- 
men are those who are trying to be better 
salesmen. 

This probably explains why so large a percentage 
of the students of the Science of Salesmanship 
are recruited from among veteran salesmen and 
business executives. 

The Science of Salesmansbip appeals to live 
ones, 

Having satisfied myself that underlying the art 
of selling there are certain fundamental, scientific 
principles, I decided to attempt two things: 
Jirst, to formulate the Science of Salesmanship; 
second, to sell it as а course of correspondence 
study to other salesmen. 

I feel that I have succeeded fairly well. 

More than 33,000 men have subscribed for the 
Science of Salesmanship in five years yt New 
students are coming to us faster and faster all 
the time. 

The Results Accomplished Prove My Case. 
Now my claims are modest. All I claim is that 
the Science of Salesmanship will help any sales- 
man who masters and uses its principles to become 
а better salesman—hence capable of making more 
money for his house and for himself. 


The Science of Salesmanship provides at once 

& foundation for the man just entering the pro- 

fession which he could not lay for himself except 

through years of hard knocks. 

Does the scientific worker of to-day begin where 

the scientific worker of yesterday began? No: 

he begins where the man of yesterday lf? off. 

Progress in the Present Comes by Profiting 
from the Progress of the Past. 

If you think of entering salesmanship, or if you 

are in salesmanship already, why not profit by 

all the knowledge that others can give you ? 

I know that no matter what your position, or 

your line, I can help you, through the Science of 

Salesmanship, to sell more and to have more. 

I want to prove this to you. 

I want you to understand just what we have, 

been doing for the 33,000; just what we can do 

for you. 

I want you to know all about our work, whether 

you want to become a student now or not, so 

kindly fill in the coupon and mail it to me 

TO-DAY. Sincerely yours, 


E 


HELDON, : 
1209 Repablic Bldg., Chicago. 
Please send me more information about your 


Courses. 
I am interested specially in the subjects I have 


checked below: 


Name... scs 
Аддгевв — — 
cnp State. seco 


Position... -mm — Business ......... 
All instruction by correspondence 


Town... 


= 


spiritual desires, but he develops a man's 
strength and breaks the fetters that held her 
fast. He surmounts obstacles that she could 


F A man can write a better book, preach 
a better sermon or make a better mouse 
trap than his neighbor, though he build his 
never overcome. The woman's prayer was an- house in the woods, the world will make a 
swered. God listened tò her after all a But like beaten path to his door.—Emerson. 
Columbus, who gave the world a continent, she | » 
dies in ignorance of what she has achieved. Physical health is physical religion.— Cooper. 


Schilling's Best will rout your doubts, fool that foggy feeling, 
eliminate the doctor and help you to plan and wisely execute 
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this mosaic of 
human life. The 
Road is not open 
to those who 
withdraw the 
skirts of intoler- 
ance or lift the 
chin of pride. 
Rejecting the 
least of those 
who are called 
common or un- 
clean, it is (curi- 
ously) you your- 
self that you 
reject æ If you 
despise that 
which isugly you 
do not knowthat 
which is beau- 
tiful.—David 
Grayson. 


$ 
What people 
.need and what 
they want may 


SK your doctor what 

is the greatest pre- 
ventive of colds and pneumonia and 
the chances are he will say Tue Ever- 
stick 1хутзївгє Russer. Мапу a man or 
woman has risked colds and pneumonia 
rather than wear the thick, clumsy 
rubber of the old type. This need not 
be so now, for the appearance of the 


be very different. 
E d 
DREAMED 
in a dream 
how I saw a city 
invincible to the 
smallest shoe is not mar- attacks of the 
red by Tug Everst:cx whole of the rest 
Invistste Russer. The only rubber of the earth .» I 
Gace Жаша Coe Gack Md POE dreamed that it 


Men's Eversticks, $1.00. Women's Ever- 
sticks, $1.00. Women’: Ы Everstick Foothold, 

black, 75 cents. W. ти "s Everstick Foothold, 
white. or tan, $1.00 

ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 


was The New 
City of Friends; 
nothing was 


THE ADAMS & FORD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


x is the prime secret of the Open Road 
that you are to pass nothing, reject noth- 
ing, despise nothing upon this earth. As you 
travel, many things both great and small will 
come to your attention; you are to regard all 
with open eyes and a heart of simplicity. Be- 
lieve that everything belongs somewhere; each 
thing has its fitting and luminous place within 


greater there 
than the quality 
of robust love; 
it led the rest; 
it was seen every hour in the actions of the 
men of that city, and in all their looks and 
words. —Whitman. 


КЫ 
If your friend, the broker, has just married, 
do not refer to the event as a membership 
in The Stork Exchange—you may get what is 
coming to you. 


Folks like you, doing big tasks, carrying great responsibilities, need a gentle stimulant, 
but a stimulant that does not draw drafts on the Bank of Futurity. Try Schilling's Best? 
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HERE 

must be a 
better form of 
religion. It must 
be free, and wel- 
come the high- 
est, the proud- 
est, and the 
widest thought. 
Its organization 
must not depend 
on the State; it 
must ask no 
force to bring 
men to meeting, 
to control a 
man's opinions, 
to tell him on 
what day he 
shall worship, 
when he shall 
pray, what he 
Shall believe, 
what he shall 
disbelieve, or 
what he shall 
denounce. The 
Christian world 
has something 
to learn, at this 
day, even from 
the Atheist; for 
he asks entire 
Freedom for 
human nature, 
—freedom to 
think, freedom 
to will, freedom 
to love, freedom 
to worship if he 
may, not to 
worship if he 
will not. And if 
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The College Girl 


К NOW 5 
Good Candy 


That’s why we called our 
NEW CONFECTION DELIGHT 


Sorority Chocolates 


erroe CHOCOLATES were formerly our '' Private Stock "—specially made 


to order, of the choicest materials, for a trade which demanded something Superfine. 
g They're now offered on general sale for the first time. 
You 'l| never know how delicious cream chocolates can be till you 've eaten 


SORORITY CHOCOLATES. 
Dainty, crisp shells of rich vanilla chocolate that vanish instantly, leaving delightfully 


flavored centers whipped-up into snowy fluffs of goodness. 
А single cream will decide you forever in favor of SORORITY CHOCOLATES 


At Dealers—Sixty cents a pound. The gift of “‘the man who knows” “the girl 
who appreciates.’ 

The Sorority Girl 

Artists’ Duplicates 


uced for us ten fascinating 
jes in colors. Just the thing for 


Д A famous artist has 

SORORITY GIRL stu 

framin FOR YOUR DEN. Send us One Dollar, pes 
we Us send to you, PREPAID, a full one- pound bo: 


(craftmanship design) of SO eee CHOCOLATES 
ar TISTS DUPLICATE 

which lone ae worth more than thé 

One colors, (11x24 in.), of the 

SORORITY GIRL STUDIES, abso- 

lutely free. Address 


Taylor Bros. Company 
335 TAvLoR BUILDING 
Battle Creek, Michigan | 
Makers of famous ** Ta: lor-Made '* 


—“ Le dag е” „зова. ; 
ips —'* Тау | 
& Marshmallows, |. 


the Christian Church had granted this freedom 
there would have been no atheism. If Theology 
had not severed itself from Science, Science 
would have adorned the Church with its mag- 
nificent beauty »* If the Christian Church had 
not separated itself from the world's life there 
would be no need of anti-slavery societies, tem- 
perance societies, education societies, and all 
the thousand other forms of philanthropic 
action. А new religious life can beautify all 
these movements into one.— Theodore Parker. 


Google 


TN the march of time there fell away from 
4% my mind, as the leaves from the trees іп 
autumn, the last traces and relics of super- 
stitions acquired compulsorily in childhood. 
Let man, then, leave his gods, and lift up his 
ideal beyond them.—Richard Jefferies. 


Whenever children are inattentive and ap- 
parently take no interest in a lesson, the 
teacher should always first look to himself for 
a reason.—Pestalozzi. 
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and if that be so, why not now, and where 
you stand ?—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


* 
Donotwaste so much time crying over spilt milk 
that you forget to go after the cows at night. 
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** Ambition spurs man onward when 
Commonsense calls, 'Whoa!'" 


OU 20th Century devotees of speed, owners of 
Red Devils and White Streamers, who pass 
and repass each other in a whirl of dust along 
the Pathway of Time, should note well the 

: consequence of Eye-Neglect. Autoists, unless 
you preserve your blessed eye-sight, your wild rush will 
carry you into the World of Darkness—and then what? 
€ То travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive,” 
spake Robert Louis, the Well-Beloved. He, Stevenson, 
preferred to browse in the sweet-scented valleys; he never 
lived the strenuous life of to-day—but he knew the inev- 
itable result. Oftentimes, in our madcap race with Destiny, 

we exceed the speed limit. Father Time gave to each a 

well made, well arranged machine, but 'tis foolhardy to 

overtax this perfect mechanism in a blase attempt to 
create an impression. Glue your eyes on the horizon, 
ignore the repair shops along Life's Road, open wide the 
throttle and you will wind up in the open ditch of 
oblivion. «| Business and professional men who find іп 
automobiling a needed recreation, will do well to protect 
their eyes against the impurities of ‘‘the Other Fellow's 


dust.’’ On a tour the dust works ‘‘into the creases,” and ` 


the wash-up at the end of the line fails to help inflamed 
eyes. Wise autoists carry with them in their emergency 
kit, a small, de luxe, leather covered package marked— 


MURINE REMEDY 


A guaranteed *''first-aid °’ that cleanses 

and purifies without any after effect 
AN AUTO-SUGGESTION: Invest Ont олак For THE 
MURINE ре Luxe PacxacGe Амр Save Your Evye-sicut 


MURINE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


OU cannot run away from a weakness; 
you must some time fight it out or perish; 
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OW ad- 
mirable 
is that religion 
which, while it 
seems to have in 
view only the 
felicity of an- 
other world, is 
at the same time 
the highest hap- 
piness of this.— 
Montesquieu, 
* 
ЕУЕК 
bear more 
than one kind 
of trouble at a 
time. Some peo- 
ple bear three— 
all they have 
had, all they 
have now and all 
they expect to 
have.—Edward 
Everett Hale. 


* 

Таш 
dead I want it 
said of me by 
those who knew 
me best, that I 
always plucked 
a thistle and 
planted a flower 
where I thought 
a flower would 
grow. 


P d 

HE two 

great 
causes of human 
misery arethese : 


To want a thing and not be able to get it; and 
to get a thing and find you do not want it. 
E d 
OW to live—is the essential question for 
us;—how to use all our faculties to the 
greatest advantage to ourselves and others;— 
how to live completely.—Herbert Spencer. 


He who abuses tea would abuse friendship, good faith, credit, 
love or any other of Nature's Great Gifts. Use Schilling's Best! 
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T is because 

mental 
traits are so con- 
tagious that psy- 
chologists have 
taught us the 
wisdom of asso- 
ciating with 
people from 
whom we may 
“catch” the 
qualities of 
which we are 
most in need. To 
live in daily in- 
tercourse with a 
person of noble 
mind, dauntless 
courage, and 
high ambition is 
certain to exert 
an influence for 
good upon our 


Health and Happiness at the Battle Creek Sanitarium 


You enjoy Life just so long as your machinery runs smoothly. When the wheels slip 


own character, 
just as close as- 
sociations with a 
grumbling, dis- 
contented, dis- 
couraged mortal 
invariably has a 
decidedly delete- 
rious effect upon 
ourselves 4 We 
may laugh at 
their moods, and 
deem them ab- 
surd, but uncon- 
sciously we are 
affected by 
them » We 
“catch” their 
train of thought; 
however, if not 


and slide, when the throttle fails to control, a smash-up is due at the next curve. 

Ап insignificant break will oftentimes throw your entire mechanism entirely out of gear. 
Each part sympathizes with every other part and acts accordingly. Let the Fire Box 
report abuse, your engine “‘pounds,’’ your joints creak, and your cylinders leak steam 
in jets and puffs—all Danger Signals. 

When yeur machinery shows signs of wear, take it upon yourself to head for the Repair 
Shop without delay. Don't allow Destiny to switch you onto the siding that leads to the 
Scrap Heap, while the Emergency Crew stands idly by awaiting the Call of Reason! 
(The Battle Creek Sanitarium repairs, renovates, rebuilds Human Machines at small 
cost, with no inconvenience. 

Three or Four Weeks at the Battle Creek Sanitarium may add years to your Life. You 
may not only be granted temporary relief from existing ailments, but better yet, you will 
be taught the principles of health by rational living. 


THE SANITARIUM 
Box 111, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Without obligating myself in any 
way I will be pleased to receive 
the Souvenir Portfolio mentioned 
In this advertisement, 


Kn — —— 


5тиккт No. 


Cir. 


RATES VERY MODERATE. Board and Room, includ- 
ing baths, services of bath attendants, and necessary medical 
attention, COST LESS at the Battle Creek Sanitarium than 
board and room alone at many first-class Fall and Winter- 
resort hotels. 

DO YOU TAKEA TRIP THIS WINTER? 
Before you go write for the Beautiful Illustrated Portfolio of 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium—you "ll change your plans! 


THE SANITARIUM, Barrre Creek, Micu. 


thrown off, the contagion may lead us into 
some very desperate straits.—Graham Hood. 
E d 

Bartonville, Wis., June 16, 1908 
Mister Field-Brundage Company, 
Dear Sir:—I receev de engin witch i by from 
you alrite, but for why you don't send no pullie. 
Wat is de use of de engin when she don't have 
no pullie. i am loose to me my kustomer sure 
ting by no having de pullie and dats not very 
pleasure to me. Vat is de matter with you mister 


Digitized by Goc gle 


Field-bruntage companee, is not my moneys so 
good like onnoder mans? you loose to me my 
trade un i am veree anger for dat and now i tells 
to you dat you are a dam fools an no good, 
mister Field bruntage companee. i send to you 
back at wunce your engin tomorro for sure be- 
kawse you are such a dam foolishness peoples. 
yourse respeckfullee, 

Oscar Kranzheimer 
P. S.—Since i rite dis letter i find de pullie in 
der box. Excuse to me, 


Original from 
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AE have received so many requests 


М] for portraits of ROBERT С. 
WS) INGERSOLL, that we have 
YEA printed in photogravure on plate 
A paper, suiiable for framing, some 

copies of the favorite 1890 portrait, bearing 
Ingersoll's signature in facsimile. Upon receipt 
of ten cents in stamps, to defray delivery 


expenses, we will send copy of this por- 
trait, together with circular descriptive of 


Ingersoll's Complete Works 
DRESDEN EDITION 


* No man, living or dead, in my opinion, has spoken 
such thrilling words on life, liberty and love; on home, 
happiness and humanity—no man has left to the world 
such beautiful word pictures as these volumes contain. 


] believe that every young person in the country should 
read the works of Ingersoll."—MARILLA RICKER 


DRESDEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Eighteen East Seventeenth Street, New York 
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Nature # The 
young man who 
has not had the 
courage to make 
a fool of himself 
some time in his 
career has not 
lived. Robert 
Louis Stevenson 
said this, and 
he said it better. 
Away with your 
cynics! Throw 
pessimism to the 
dogs! Let Tol- 
stoy swear that 
the inverted 
bowl of the fir- 
mament is full 
of ashes, full of 
burnt-out stars; 
youth will see 
thebravery ofthe 
cosmical circus, 
its streamers, its 
mad coursing 
througheternity, 
and not only 
admire but wor- 
ship. — James 
Huneker. 
$ 

SAY young 

men will 
see visions, and 
I hope men who 
are no longer 
young will see 
visions, because 
it is on the vis- 
ions of the fu- 
ture that there 
is best hope for 


AY OLSTOY, having tasted of everything, 
«m has damaged his palate. Man pleases him 
not, nor does woman „№ In every book of his 
later, lonesome years he gives away the secret 
of life's illusion, like the mischievous rival of 
a conjurer. It is not fair to the young ones 
who, with mouth agape, gaze at the cunning 
pictures limned by that old arch hypocrite, 


the politics of the present; and when you and 
I cease to dream dreams, it will be time for us 
to give up being municipal reformers.— Lord 
Roseberry. 
+ 

The practice of Engiarc and America is litte; 

e centuries behind the precept of the best 
ttinkers upon education.— Charles W. Eliot. 


Schilling's Best will help you to relax, lsuch, rest and recharge your 


mental 
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dynamo. Ali Good Grocers!—’t is ncedless to ask the other kind 
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ROYCROFT SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
FOR NOVEMBER, NINETEEN HUNDRED AND EIGHT 


ARRANGED BY ALICE HUBBARD 


Lesson XXII—Sunday, November 1, 1908 
BEETHOVEN 


General Health Thought: Exercise in the open air 
two hours each day. Breathe through the nostrils. 


BEETHOVEN—THE MASTER MIND OF MELODY 


Te be a man, one must touch life at many points. 
For man is neither a square nor a hexagon. Man 
is multi-sided; he has many desires and many necessi- 
ties; many natures; many qualities to be ministered to 
and to be developed. 
The crying needs of the spiritual nature of man are 
just as vital as are his physical wants. So true is this, 
that one demand—the religious, or spiritual —has been 
called the all important and the one for which all else 
should be sacrificed. ; 
And there seems to be some foundation of truth in this, 
since for the privilege of worship, man has been willing 
to give his all. 
In the ceremonies of the churches, we have called the 
service worship. 
The love of man for woman and woman for man is a 
manifestation of this same quality. In the love between 
man and woman there is, what has been called, the 
divine passion, because the lovers manifest the spir- 
itual nature as artists do. Such lovers embody the ideal. 
9 The spiritual nature is always seeking for something 
higher than it has yet found or to which it has given 
expression. 
People are forever striving to flnd a ceremony of 
worship that will satisfy. We are most familiar with 
the ceremonials attendant upon church worship. We 
often hear the expression: a seeking after something 
we call God. Often this brings a response in the heart 
to high and lofty sentiments. 
The simple mind finds satisfaction in kneeling in а 
cathedral, murmuring to himself words that are given 
him by one supposed to be high in authority. He is 
told that this brings him near to the Mightiest of the 
Mighty, even into His presence. The soft light in the 
great room, its architecture, the pagan altar and 
ceremonials, colors, perfumes and sounds all minister 
to this unanalyzed quality in man. 
As the race has evolved there have been, now and 
again, one who was not satisfied with what appealed 
to this lowly intellect. And the exercise for the artist's 
spiritual nature, religious nature, manifested itself 
differently from that of his fellow-man—he sought 
to put it into form and color or into sounds, poetry, 
oratory or music. 
And all the time that the artist is seeking his God, 
the Ideal, his spiritual nature is exercised and min- 
istered to, and in his expression many millions find 
satisfaction and worship. 
Phidias, Homer, Socrates, Virgil, Michael Angelo, 
Demosthenes, Leonardo, Bellini, Beethoven, Shake- 
speare, Wagner, Keats, Shelley, Reynolds, Rembrandt, 
William Morris, Ruskin, Webster, Turner, Verdi, Liza 
Lehmann, Greigg, MacDowell, all[the artists, creators, 
of all climes and ages, have given expression to the 
emotion of their spiritual or religious nature in a 
masterful way so that countless numbers find sweet 
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Solace and a sense of worship—ezercise for the religious 
nature—in contemplating by thoughts or through the 
senses the creations of these Masters. Such a Master 
was Beethoven, the Musician, the Master Mind of 
harmonious sound. 


GOLDEN TEXT 


The crying needs of the spiritual nature of man are 
just as vital as are his physical wants. 


Topic for Discussion—-How must we exercise to be 
saved? 


х и ж 
Lesson XXIII- Sunday, November 8, 1908 


BEETHOVEN above and beyond all was a musician. 
We often hear that this one or that was wedded to 
his art. This was literally true of the greatest of sym- 
phonists 4 There were many women who influenced 
him, but like Rousseau, out under the open sky, in the 
fields and through the woods, he found the inspiration 
that he worked into his music. 

To him the air was full of sweet sounds and melody. 
The whirring of the insects of the night, the piercing 
of the silence by cricket and katydid, the screech of 
a night bird and the hooting of the owl, all made a 
symphony to him which, passed through the alembic 
of his brain and heart, was transmuted into a complete 
composition, the expression of an ideal. 

Fragments of harmony most of us are capable of 
comprehending .* This musician was able to find the 
whole. And yet, great as was his grasp of music, there 
was an ideal ever leading him on and on. А 
“Nothing can be more sublime than to draw nearer to 
the Godhead than other men, and to diffuse here on 
earth these God-like rays among mortals. Yet what is 
all this compared to the grandest of all Masters of 
harmony? 

“I feel as though I had written scarcely more than a 
few notes of music." 


GOLDEN TEXT 


“No man on earth can love the country as I do. I 
wander about with paper and pencil among the hills 
and dales and valleys, and there I worship God.” 


Topic for Discussion—-Man’s primitive home was the 
great out-of-doors. Can he thrive without living there? 


o o o 
Lesson XXIV— Sunday, November 15, 1908 


EETHOVEN was a master musician with all that 
the term implies. Were one to have asked him the 
question asked the Norsemen who sailed the Seine in 
the year Twelve Hundred, «һо is your master?” he 
would have answered, as did they, “Үе acknowledge 
no man ав master." 
He was associated with the great men of his time. He 
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studied with Haydn, but knew that great though this 
musician was, he himself could go deeper and higher 
into this soul language than had Haydn. 

Mozart had heard bim play when Beethoven was a 
beginner and had given that equlvocal dictum: “Кеер 
your eye on this youth—he will yet make a noise in 
the world.” This, like the orphics from Delphi, could 
be interpreted either way that the final event warranted. 
But Beethoven did not acknowledge Mozart master. 
9 He was one of those primitive geniuses who draw 
direct from the source—a Prometheus who snatched 
fire from the altar of the gods. Beethoven received 
his commandments from Sinai itself, and God called 
him by name from the burning bush. 

Bach, the father of modern music, was probably the 
musician by whom Beethoven was most influenced; 
but this influence was felt only in his youth, while he 
was feeling his way. Beethoven made his own methods. 
Ч He knew Goethe and he knew the titled men and 
women of power yt And though Germany's greatest 
poet was given to showing attentions to nobility, her 
greatest writer of symphonies gave obeisance only to 
the Source of all power. 

On Beethoven's writing-table, in his own hand writing, 
he kept constantly before him these sentences, taken 
from the Temple of Isis. 

I am that which is: 

I am all that is, that was, and that shall be. No mortal 
man hath lifted my veil. 

He proceeds from Himself alone, and to Him alone 
do all things owe their existence. 


GOLDEN TEXT 


“It is indeed in the power of kings and princes to 
create professors and privy counsellors, and to bestow 
titles and decorations, but they cannot create great 
men æ Spirits that assert their ascendancy over the 
common herd they cannot pretend to make; and thus 
they are compelled to respect them." 


Topic for Discussion— Who is my Master? 
o9 o хз 
Lesson XXV— Sunday, November 22, 1908 


Milton was still a young man when the darkness shut 
him out from all the external world of color and form. 


* When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide," 


UT Milton wrote his immortal poems after his 
light was spent. He, like Beethoven, had un- 
daunted courage and worked on, accomplishing tbe 
well nigh impossible. 
Beethoven was only twenty-eight when it was difficult 
for him to hear conversation. Steadily and surely the 
world of sound receded, fainter and fainter until there 
was only silence. 
All that various music of bird, beast and insect was 
only a memory. But out in the fields and woods with 
note-book and pencil, in that inner world of the im- 
agination, he lived and wrote music more beautiful, 
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more wonderful than ever had been written before. 
9 If the world of melody was shut out from him, 
80 was the world of discordant sounds, petty nothings 
and gossiping trifles. In the midst of turmoil and strife, 
in the busy eating house, he was ever listening to the 
harmony within. 

And so for nearly thirty years he composed music 
which he never heard, and on occasions led an or- 
chestra that played his wonderful scores, when the 
only way he could know of the appreciation of his 
audience was when a friend turned him about to see 
men and women standing and waving their applause. 
Ч And thus he worked on to the day of his death, 
incessantly composing, accepting, rejecting, com- 
bining. Laborare est orare. 


GOLDEN TEXT 


‘“‘Joyfully I hasten to meet death. Should he come 
before I have had the opportunity of developing the 
whole of my artistic capacity, he will have come too 
soon in spite of my hard fate, and I shall wish he had 
come a little later. But even in that case I shall be 
content.” 


Topic for Discussion—Can the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune overcome one who recognizes his 
divinity? 
E ж 
Lesson XXVI—Sunday, November 29, 1008 


USIC is the youngest of the arts. Modern music 

dates back only about four hundred years. It is 
not so old as the invention of printing. Аз an art it 
began with the work of the priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church in endeavoring to arrange a liturgy. 
The medieval chant and the popular folk song came 
together, and the science of music was born. Sculp- 
ture reached perfection in Greece, painting in Italy, 
portraiture in Holland; but Germany, the land of 
thought, has given us nearly all the great musicians 
and nine-tenths of all our valuable musical compo- 
sitions.—LITTLE JOURNEYS. 


HAT is music? This question occupied my mind 

for hours last night before I fell asleep st The 
very existence of music is wonderful, I might even say 
miraculous. Its domain is between thought and phe- 
nomena. Like a twilight mediator, it hovers between 
spirit and matter, related to both, yet differing from 
each. It is spirit, but spirit subject to the measurement 
of time: it is matter, but matter that can dispense with 
space.—HEINE. 


GOLDEN TEXT 


Haydn once inscribed the score with the words, “Ву 
God's help.” 
Beethoven wrote underneath, “О man, help Thyself!” 


Topic for Discussion—How much have the devel- 
opment of church ceremonials had to do with the 
development of the arts? 
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T is a glori- 
ous privi- 
lege to live, to 
know, to act, to 
listen, to behold, 
to love. To look 
up at the blue 
summer sky; to 
see the sun sink 
slowly beyond 
the line of the 
horizon; to 
watch the worlds 
come twinkling 
into view, first 
one by one, and 
then myriads 
that no man can 
count, and lo! 
the universe is 
white with 
: them; and you 
and I are here.— 
Marco Morrow. 
o 
O me there 
is some- 
thing thrilling 
and exalting in 
the thought that 
we are drifting 
forward into a 
splendid reality; 
into something 
that no mortal 
eye hath yet 
seen, and no 
intelligence hath 
yet declared.— 
F. C. Chapin. 
o 
T is nothing 
to give pen- 
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NCE upon a time every typical American family had a “раг- 
lour." Here the melodeon vied with the hair cloth sofa and 
marble-top table for the place of honor. Here also were kept 
the family books. Growing boys and girls had to satisfy their 
literary longings with the weekly paper—and miscellaneous 
“Yellowbacks:” for were not the family books too precious for young 
ones to handle? @To-day the scene changes. “Parlours” are no longer 
popular. Each home has its Living-room, “Den” or Library. Here in the 
evening the family meet before the open fire,in — gg : 

the warm glow of good-fellowship, while some | 

one reads aloud. You feel the 
influence of William Morris in 
these Living-rooms. No uphol- 
stered, dust-catching furniture 
shames the eye. A few rugs on a 
polished floor, a few great, com- 
fortable chairs, a table—and the 


SlobctWerpieke Bookcases 


Elimination and discrimination have worked wonders. С Educate a boy— 
or girl—to love books and he cares most for his own fireside. Fathers and 
mothers who chum with their “kids” get a lot of joy out of life, and 
raise happy, intelligent families. Œ Hubbard says, “ Ве kind to the boys. 
You're dealing with soul-stuff. Destiny waits 'round the corner." Every 
parent in the land should start a little home library to-day; you owe it to 
your country and posterity. С Select a comfortable room that will stand 
* usage," and then, tho you have but one hundred books, tell your story to 
the GLOBE-WERNICKE FOLKS and they 'll arrange for your Bookcases. No 
matter about the size or angles of this room, GLOBE-WERNICKE will do 
all the “thinking.” @ GLOBE-WERNICKE BOOKCASES are made to wear 
one hundred years, yet you can shift them about at your own pleasure. 

They come in Sections. @ Note this illustration—then 


= — write for catalog of many models. Purse-proper and 
ШП uniform prices to everybody. Dept. 10. 
a, The Globe“Wernicke Qa. CINCINNATI 


= BRANCH STORES: New York. 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 


sion and cottage to the widow who has lost her 
son; it is nothing to give food and medicine to 
the workman who has broken his arm, or the 
decrepit woman wasting in sickness. But it is 
something to use your time and strength to 
war with the waywardness and thoughtlessness 
of mankind; to keep the erring workman in 
your service till you have made him an un- 


erring one, and to direct your fellow-merchant 
tothe opportunity which his judgment would 
have lost.—John Ruskin. 
ж 

Preserve me from the professional optimist; 
he is the most effective of pessimist-breeders. 
The true optimist does not suspect his peculi- 
arity in this respect. —Dr. W. C. Cooper. 


IS CHRISTIANITY DECLINING? А Stenographic report of the 
Hubbard-Albertson Debates will appear in THE FRA for January 
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Are You a Good Risk? 


КОЗУ ЮУ ЛЕКЕ you ever condemned to die—by the 
OX 


3 Ws Medical Examiner of a Life Insurance Com- 
v PA ро pany ? Do you know the blank despair of the 

(A moment when a so-called Learned Man, a 

20025 Specialist, tells you that your Life's Chance is 
not worth a few dollars? (How many people have died f 
because of this Lie ?) 
The Insurance Company's M. D. has no sympathy with 
your case. His action simply means that he considers the 
* applicant's " chance of living to complete his payments 
so poor that Ле cannot authorize an Experiment. This is 
a “Poor Risk." You break a man's spirit, you tear Hope 
from his Heart, and he might as well be dead. = 
Don’t put yourself in a position to suffer such a telling blow unless you are 
reasonably sure of acceptance Suppose one Company rejects you—the others 


immediately follow suit. They all * pass the word” regarding these “ Poor Risks." 
First, be sure that you are right—then go ahead! 


READ THIS LETTER. A MAN WHO KNOWS TALKS FACTS: 


Allen Place, Hartford, Connecticut, July 25, 1908 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


Newark, New Jerse 
Gentlemen: k, Ty 

Having endeavored in my service as Medical Examiner of the Prudential, to render the most effectual aid that 
would go to promote the advantage of the company, I am confident that you will pardon me for conveying to you 
a suggestion which has commended itself to me in the course of this service. 

My suggestion is in reference to a class of people who are actually healthier than what insurance doctors describe 
as “first-class risks." 

The fact that this class of ultra-vigorous and healthy people is composed largus of those who a few months ago 
were classed among the weak, delicate, and often ailing, makes the matter of vital!significance. 

When, in addition, as the result of an exhaustive medical inquiry, it is pee лр that this health change has 
been produced by the simplest and most sensible means, without a drop of medicine, pill or powder, then the im- 
portance of the announcement is vastly augmented, and it should be investigated by the insurance people. 

This method, to which I refer, and to which a р deal of attention is now being directed, is the system practiced 
by its eminent founder, Mr. Eugene Christian, of New York. The ablest medical men and scientists in this country 
have given it their cordial endorsement, and hundreds of people, of all ages, and in varying stages of poe weak- 
ness, have not concealed the gratitude they have felt for the benefits derived from the adoption of Mr. Christian's 
sensible and scientific advice. 

Impressed with faith in this system, and fully believing in its utility, I would commend to you as better than first- 
class risks, those who have taken and employ this system. And, if it be practicable under your rules, I would 
recommend the acceptance of all such applicants at rates below the usual scale of charges, as it seems to me that 
а reason for justifying the quotation of these low rates is found in the fact that the system brings the body into а 
strong and healthy condition above the average, and goes to maintain that condition, thus tending to ensure longer 
life and greater immunity from disease and greater recuperative powers in case of illness. 

Er ors than a first-class risk," is the way I would describe the applicants who employ Mr. Christian's system 
of eating. 

Ordinarily, were an applicant to come to me and say he had been taking such and such a course of treatment, 
I would at once be skeptical as to his being insurable; but when I find such a one following Mr. Christian's system, 
or having followed it, Ї would recommend his insurability. 

— Pe 
. H. Morse, M. D. 


If you have a curable disease, Food Science will cure it at small cost, provided you really 
determine to get well .& My system of teaching will also give you a permanent insurance 
against disease so long as you conform to the natural laws as I teach them. 

Remember that many an ailment is pronounced '' incurable," not because of the power of 
the disease, but because of the incompetence of the doctor. 

Write for my new booklet, “HOW FOODS CURE,” and my free diagnosis blank. 


Eugene Christian, s 7 E. 41st St., New York 


On October First I opened my new HEALTHORIUM at Lakewood, New Jersey. 
This is an elegant home place, where all of my theories of Food and Hygiene are to 
be put into practice in the most modern and scientific way. Write for descriptive booklet. 
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THE LIVE RUBBER 


The application of live rubber to locomotion is 
expressed in all modern contrivances of sport, com- 
merce and general utilities. Progress depends on 
initiative; initiative depends on incentive; incentive 
depends on energy; energy comes from thinking. 
Thinking is stimulated by right walking. Right 
walking is encouraged by Live Rubber Heels. 


The O'Sullivan 


Catch the spirit of the twenti- 
eth century, the spirit of quick- 
ened progress and achievement, 
the spirit of the aeroplane, 
wireless telegraphy, turbine 
steamers and electric locomo- 
tives. Show it in your walk. 
Get that light, springy, vigorous 
stride that denotes initiative, 
energy and speed. Ger Tue 
O*Suttivan Live Rupper STRIDE. 


Whom are Rubber Heels For? 


O'Sullivan's Live Russer Heers 
are not for lazy, indolent people 


—though they need them most. 
Tuey Are: 


For Peorte Мно Do Tunes; 
Wnuo Keer Тнк Wueets Or 
Business MoviNo ; 

Мно Make Inpustries Hum; 
Tue Breap Anp BUTTER 
EARNERS; 

We Are INTERESTED ÎN ТНЕМ. 
The Heets оғ Live Russer will 
lessen for them the daily grind 
and the fatigue at night. 


Are You Ambitious to Succeed? 


Have your shoes fitted with a 
pair of O’Suttivan’s Live Rus- 
Ber Heerts. 

They indicate to your employer 
that you are looking for an 
opening to climb higher—that 
your motto is, ''Excelsior.'" 


The name O'Sulliva 
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Humpenurey O’SULLIVAN. 


Live Rubber Stride Means Action 


They indicate that your em- 
ployer's business is your busi- 
ness, and that you are alert and 
ready to carry a Message to 
Garcia—that you don't need to 
be shown the road or be pushed 
into it. 

The success of the American 
people is due to their initiative, 
push and courage, and you 
know the man or woman to 
whom it is a burden to walk is 
in no happy, energetic frame 
of mind to tackle large enter- 
prises. 

Learn to walk gracefully and 
naturally. 

Proper walking gives inspiration 
and backed by red blood and 
an opportunity —T HERE IS 
ACTION. 


Learn to Walk Gracefully 


Look to your shoes. Look to the 
heels of your shoes especially. 
Whether you walk to your work 
or stand at your work, the heels 
ought never to be over an inch 
high, or for a woman, an inch 
and a quarter, including the 
half inch of Live Коввен. 
The ball or fore part of the sole 
to be as wide as the spread of 
your foot—as you look over it 
—the toe to suit your personal 
taste (notthe shoemaker's), and 


on Rubber Heelsis | 


to conform to the contour of 
your foot, 


See to Your Heels Especially 


Your heels are of paramount 
importance. All the weak in- 
steps and flat feet can be traced 
to abnormal attitude in walking, 
toeing out. In walking the feet 
should be carried almost parallel. 
The heel should be set under 
the shoe so as to receive the 
line of weight passing through 
the centre of the inside ankle 
bone. You remember our Brook- 
lyn Bridge graphic and what 
the effect would be if the piers 
of the bridge were set three feet 
further apart. The same resson 
applies to the arch, or instep, 
of your foot. It weakens the 
instep. You are indisposed to 
walk, your foot has lost its 
spring. You sit down where you 
used to stand, and you ride 
where you used to walk. 
See to your boot heels. Have 
them equipped with Herts or 
Live RussER—and walk. The 
spring of the Live Rubber will 
encourage you. 
When you order rubber heels 
and pay 50 cents, see that you 
get O'Sullivan's, as there are 
substitutes that leave a bit 
more profit to shoemakers. 
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The Roperoft Inn 
(Across From The Well) 
In the Land of Immortality 
S ж x 
FRA FELIX about to put salt 
on the tail of an Advertising Idea 
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Come to the Inn and Forget It 
TWO DOLLARS A DAY AND UP 


THE ROYCROFTERS 


East Avrora, Erie County, N. Y. 
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A LITTLE MAID 
ТО SERVE YOU 


Tired Housekeepers solve many of their problems with 
the help of The Maid of Omaha. A deft little assistant 
is she with many plans to curtail labor. Her recipes 
give joy where e'er she visits! In one minute she pro- 
vides a cup of strength-giving Beef Tea to the hard- 
working woman on wash day: in ten minutes she 
turns a cold pick-up lunch into a steaming hot, tasty, 
savory meal when the chance visitor arrives. 

In the Sick Room again her worth she proves: she is 
the best of Nurses. You can't remain ill if you drink 
the Cudahy Beef Tea that this Little Maid serves! 
Write to The Cudahy Packing Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska, if you need this Little Maid and her Health 
Helping Beef Tea. Mention that you are a FRA 
Follower, for Special Attention. JUR MID ТРТ 


Rogers’ Spoons, Furnished Without Cost 


Except the expense of mailing and packing. They are А-1 standard silver plate, 
superbly fashioned, French gray ‘‘sterling’’ finish, free from advertising, and 
manufactured exclusively for us by the celebrated silversmiths, Wm. A. Rogers, 
Ltd., whose name they bear. 


HOW TO GET THE SPOONS 


For each Spoon desired, send a metal cap from any sized jar REX EXTRACT OF BEEF or 
CUDAHY'S NUTRITIVE BEEF EXTRACT and 10 cents in silver, or stamps, to cover packing and 
mailing expense. (A set of six spoons requires six metal caps and 60 cents.) When sending more than 
one cap, register your letter. (When ordering state plainly whether you want Tea Spoons or Bouillon 
Spoons. (If your dealer does not carry REX EXTRACT OF BEEF send us his name and address 
and sixty cents in stamps, and we will send you a two-ounce jar of Rex Extract of Beef and one of the 
spoons described above. QCUDAHY'S REX EXTRACT OF BEEF is sold by grocers and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 


Beef Extract Department 15, South Omaha, Nebraska 
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‚-=ъАК away there in the sunshine are my 
^, , highest aspirations. I may not reach 
ëm; but I can look up and see their beauty, 
believe in them, and try to follow where they 
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PICTURE RAMES 


Either mar or enhance the beauty of a room. Not another 
element plays such an important part in the general scheme 
of things. One cheap, gaudy, inartistic effect strikes a false 
note, which spoils the symphony. @ То frame a picture just 
right requires an expert's care. Wood, color, proportion, 
mountings must blend harmoniously with the picture itself 
or all is lost. 


IF YOU WANT YOUR PICTURES FRAMED 
IN A DISTINCTIVE AND ARTISTIC WAY— 


SEND THEM TO US 
OUR SERVICE SYSTEM 


FIRST— We execute your Ideas without superfluous frills or fancies. 


SECOND—You set the price; we'll give you honest value and painstaking - 


‘work, regardless of cost—if we accept the commission. 


THIRD—As our own Ideas are oftentimes appreciated by a cultured 
clientele, we presume perhaps you ’d prefer that we do the planning. 


FOURTH—Our materials cover a range sufficiently great to meet all 
demands. Our prices allow merely a legitimate profit. 


Send your pictures along to Montclair. We'll frame up" a 
plan giving minimum estimate of cost for materials and work, 
then advise you. No obligations incurred if you decide 
against our proposition. All work guaranteed. 


REFERENCES—The Roycrofters; Mercantile Agencies; 
Local Banking Institutions. 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 


The Edward Sis 


Montclair, 


on Campary 
New Jersey 


lead.— Louisa M. Alcott. 


o 
Education is the development of ability to do 
useful things.—Alice Hubbard. 
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AM home- 
sick. 
Homesick for 
the home I never 
have seen, 
For the land 
where I shali 
look horizon- 
tally into the 
eyes of my 
fellows. 
The land where 
men rise only to 
lift. 
The land where 
equality leaves 
men to differ as 
they will. 
The land where 
freedom is 
breathed in the 
air and courses 
in the blood. 
Where there is 
nothing over a 
man between 
him and the sky. 
Where the obli- 
gations of love 
are sought for as 
prizes, 
And where they 
vary as the 
moon. 
That land is my 
true country. 
I am here by 
some sad cosmic 
mistake, 
And I am home- 
sick. 
—Ernest Crosby 
$ 


¢ "yOTAL abstinence, like all ascetical con- 
‘ae clusions, is unfriendly to the most 
generous, cheerful and human parts of man 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be 
true; Iam not bound to succeed, but I am bound 
to live up to what light I have.—Lincoln. 
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USIC 

express- 
es feeling and 
thought without 
language. It was 
below and before 
speech, and it is 
above and be- 
yond all words. 
Beneath the 
waves is the sea 
—above the 
clouds is the sky. 
Q Before men 
found a name 
for any thought, 
or thing, he had 
hopes and fears 
and passions, 
and these were 
rudely expressed 
in tones. 
Of one thing, 
however, I am 
certain, and that 
is, that Music 
was born of 
Love. Had there 
never been any 
human affec- 
tion, there never 
could have been 
uttered a strain 
of music. Possi- 


shut off the current of their daily life, han 
sign, " CLOSED FOR REPAIRS," then hike to the 


FAIRFIELD 


to have their system renovated. Q, Fairfield Inn Folks de- 


OLKS who have a **sweet tooth” find great difh- 

culty indulging their saccharine appetites on latter 

day confections, Emerson fathered the belief that 

you pay the price here and now for all earthly 
indiscretions; but Emerson also counselled that we avoid 
error of judgment in selection. 


GERALDSON FIGS 


meet Immortal’s candy-wants without issuing drafts on the 
Bank of Futurity. Dodge diabetes by eating natural sweets. 
Clean, fresh Figs, selected, cured and packed under the 
supervision of an expert, delivered direct to you in sealed 
cartons. @ Three thirty ounce cartons for a Dollar, trans- 
portation prepaid; or five for the Dollar if you pay express. 


Foothill Orchard Company, Newcastle, California 


wires are down, that in some way he has short- 
circuited himself. When this happens and the 
brain central fails to keep in touch with outlaying stations 
it’s time to make repairs. @ Wise members of the Clan 


(D CCASIONALLY an Immortal discovers that his 


out the 


INN 


bly some moth- || pend on the Wonderful Waters of the Mineral Wells for 
er, looking into | health and happiness—and they are not disappointed. 
the eyes of her @ When the batting average of your battery slumps, when 
babe, gave the your sparker fails to spark, take the next train for Min- 
first melody to eral Wells, Texas. @ Additional information on request. 
the enraptured 


air № 

Language is not 
subtle enough, f 
tender enough, to express all that we feel; and 
when language fails, the highest and deepest 
longings are translated into music » Music is 
the sunshine—the climate—of the soul, and it 
floods the heart with a perfect June. 

I am also satisfied that the greatest music is 
the most marvelous mingling of Love and 
Death. Love is the greatest of all passions, and 
death is its shadow. Death gets all its terrors 
from Love, and Love gets its intensity, its 
radiance, its glory and its rapture, from the 
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The Fairfield Inn, Mineral Wells, Texas | 


darkness of Death. Love is a flower that grows 
on the edge of the grave.—Ingersoll. 
% 


ORMAL moral instructions, except as 
auxiliaries to other influences, have very 
little power over the consciences and characters 
of the young.—Rev. Jacob Abbott. 
Кы 
Education is the only interest worthy of the 
deep controling anxiety of the thoughtful 
man.— Wendell Phillips. 


The Holzma 
It will go wher 
can go-—over t 
rocks, ridges o 


Operation 
| than teo cen: 
or expense, N« 


k to 194r ‘inner of the ‘August 1908 
jain Hilt Climb Mater Buggy Si ” 
| P hill climbing event in America. B 
oldest and largest manufacturers of high-v ed autc 
| mobiles in the wor ld. Amat sales over $600, 000. 
> - d look af tostimoniuls 
273 Monadnock Bik., Chicago 


The Old Masters 


Could Draw Everpthing But Checks 


Commercial 

Art to them 

pplied Art, was a thing 

unknown Ф 

Some few 

starved while presenting to the World 
their Wonderful Works. A man who 
studied Art as the Old Masters Studied 
it, in the Art Centers of Europe, will 
teach you to Drav, also teach you the 
value of your work—and how to turn 
your Skill into a Bank Account # A 
High Class Art School stakes its Rep- 
utation on this Man's ability to teach 
You! œ If you are at all interested 
in Art for Practical Purposes œ ^ & 


THE SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
T Two Hundred and Twelve Fine Arts Building 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
Wants to send you their YEAR BOOK FREE 
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ная Index Character 


Gaudy, Tawdry “extreme” footwear 
brands a man Class “В” before he 
delivers his message. Men who meet 
STAR men cannot afford 
BRAND A  to'"'kill" an entrance 
suos i by wearing inferior 


shoes. Roberts, John- 


son & Rand SHOES 
are made by experts 


inaspecialty factory. 
Each worker does a 
certain kind of work 
and only that one thing. 
Rs 4 ER 
SHOE 

Management believe they increase 
man's Shoe-building efficiency. by 
making him a Specialist. 


Many Beautiful Conservative Models. 
MOTTO: lcs Kn FROM THE GROUND UP 


rer ST.LOUIS. 


The Broncho Book | 


By Captain Jack Crawford 


APTAIN JACK swings his verse-lariat with 

such perfect grace and abandon, such free- 

dom, such force, he demands your keenest | 

e) admiration „4 This man has no University 

Aye degree, he is merely a student, an under- 
graduate in the College of Hard Knocks. He believes 
that you can best assimilate the knowledge which you 
pick up handkerchief.fashion as you dash down Life's 
Trail on your broncho. There is nothing of the prig about || 
Captain Jack, nor has he ever been prinked or petted by 
the predators. Captain Jack lives in the Open. A child of || 
the great outdoors, a disciple of wind and rain; his home, 
the saddle of his broncho; his bed, the bosom of Mother 
Nature. At seventeen, when but a boy, he entered the 
army, serving honorably through the Civil War. (In 
battle fighting alongside his own father.) Since that 
time he has lived the coarse, crude life of the Western 
Frontier ys In mining camps, herding cattle, fighting 
Indians as chief of scouts, riding mail—Jack has lived, 
hoped, starved, laughed, hit hard, laughed again, and 
ever and anon, broke forth in song. The Poet-Scout's 
book-thoughts are blown to you fresh from the prairies; 
in them the howl of the coyote sounds near, and you 
hear the rush of stampeding cattle. His own brand—the 
Brand of Man has been burned deep in every page. 
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“The White Christ" 


By HALL CAINE 
Author of “The Manxman,” “The Christian," etc., etc. 


This powerful new serial story, one of the best that has yet 
appeared from the pen of this famous author, has been 
written expressly for 


THE ST RAND Macazine 


This splendid story will commence in the December number. 
The hosts of admirers of Hall Caine’s writings will be inter- 
ested to learn of this new story. Consequently the demand 
for the first instalment will be large and it would be well to 
order your December number now, or send in your ре 
tion early to insure seeing the first chapters. 


The DECEMBER Number will be ready about November 21 st. 


It will contain many other splendid features—a number of 
charming short stories by popular authors, and various intensely 
interesting articles of the unusual and unexpected kind that 


make the STRAND so popular— 
* The STRAND—the Magazine with a Distinct Individuality” 


15 Cents a Copy $1.50 a Year 


Of All Newsdealers and 


The International News Company 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York 


It will be to the interest of advertisers to ask us about the quantity and 
character of circulation of THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
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THOUGHT EVOLUTION 


governs the World to-day. During the last twenty-five years supposedly 
secure religions have been thrust from their throne of dogmatic assump- 
tion. Spiritualism, Eddyism, New Thought, have all played a part in 
this great enlightenment. Religious Black Magic and Voodooism gave 
birth to an incredulity that now-a-days accepts only the best of this 
heterogeneous pot pourri for use. Œ Slowly but surely we are evolving 
toward the Brotherhood of Man. All signs point that way. It has been 
a long fight and oftentimes a losing one, but present day conditions tell 
of a Universal Religious truce in the near future. @ Many men have 
suffered that we might have Peace here on Earth. To these men we 
owe a Mighty debt. Each step in the right direction represents the 
Divine Energy of one unselfish soul. Plato, Aristotle, Hypatia, 
Erasmus, Martin Luther, Spencer, Darwin, Tom Paine, all gave their 
lives to Humanity's Cause. These World Saviors have left behind 
literary gems that represent stones in the foundation of New Thought. 
С Do you know the Ideas that have brought about Religious Freedom ? 
You can't evolve unless you get acquainted with the men who paved 
your path to Better Things. 


The Library of Original Sources 


leads the Thinker from Civilization's Fountain Headin Assyria, Babylon, 
Egypt, down to present conditions in the United States. С Herein you 
find the Original Documents of Men and Women who lived in advance 
of their Time. © Тһе World needs your help in furthering this vital 
movement. Command the facts and you will be an ardent supporter 
of Mental Emancipation. 


The Libraty of Original Sources is the Most Important Con- 
tribution to Independent Research and Freedom of Thought 
That the Scholarship of the Centuries has yet Produced. 


If you would like to have a Table of Contents of all the Sacred and 
Secular documents contained in this wonderful work— gratis, address 


SAMUEL А. BLOCH 
706 N. OAKLEY AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
YOU INCUR NO OBLIGATIONS 
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of things so 
sublime, but it 
seems to me, the 
wit of man, his 
strength, his 
grace, his tend- 
ency, his art, is 
the grace and 
presence of God. 
€ Not exhor- 
tation, not argu- 
ment, becomes 
our lips, but 
paeans of joy 
and praise. But 
not of adulation : 
we are too near- 
ly related in the 
deep of the 
mind to that we 

honor. 
It is God in us 
which checks 
the language of 
petition by a 
granderthought. 
In the bottom of 
the heart, it is 
said: “I am,and 
by me, O child! 
this fair body 
and world of 
thine stands and 
grows. I am, all 
things are mine; 
and mine are 

thine.” 
—Emerson. 

& 

НЕ bravest 
men are 
those who have 
the greatest 


rrj s ought to celebrate this hour by ex- 
pressions of manly joy. Not thanks, 


not prayer, seem quite the highest or truest 
name for our communication with the 
Infinite, — 

But glad and conspiring reception,—reception 
that becomes giving in its turn, as the receiver 
is only the All-Giver in part and in infancy. 

I can not,—nor can any man, speak precisely 


fear of doing wrong.—Robert G. Ingersoll. 
o 

EN are superior or inferior just in the 

ratio that they possess certain qualities. 
Truth, honor, frankness, health, system, in- 
dustry, kindliness, good cheer and a spirit of 
helpfulness are so far beyond any mental ac- 
quisition that comparisons are not only odious 
but absurd. 


DECEMBER LITTLE JOURNEYS—Mary Baker Eddy 
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ARE YOU AN IGNORAMUS?» 
IF SO, YOU HAVE PLENTY OF COMPANY 
ENNO know the great souls who have made history is to be educated 
= —not to know them is to be an ignoramus,” said Disraeli. 
0509) A Only one adult out of forty in America reads Little Journeys. 
Most of the rest belong to the non. cog., and deal in tittle-tattle. 
Little Journeys are Biography in Tabloid. They do not tell of punk 
persons, dead or turned to dust, but of actual men and women who 
lived, loved, laughed, worked, failed—and succeeded. 
You can read one of these booklets as you ride down town in the 
morning—and then remember it the rest of your life. ** Liz/e Journeys 
supply more sermons than all modern literature combined,” writes a 
Presbyterian Preacher. He does n't likeus much, either, but hereads and 
profits by the Good Stuff. Ten Cents Елсн—ов Ten ror One Do tar. 
PERHAPS THE BEST SUBJECTS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Coleridge John Wesley John Knox Charles Bradlaugh Confucius Friedrich Froebel King Alfred 
Disraeli Henry George John Bright Theodore Parker Pythagoras Booker Washington Hypatia 
Pericles Thomas Paine Rousseau Anne Hutchinson Plato Arnold of Rugby Erasmus 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 


IHE BABCOCEK “OPTIMUS” 


“ BLESSED IS THAT MAN WHO HAS OUND HIS WORK." 
Years ago, we found our work and have never ceased to keep steadily at it. Our work 
is to build for every man who prints, 


THE MOST PROFITABLE PRINTING MACHINERY 


that can be made from iron and steel. If you write us and talk with the printers who 


RUN BABCOCK PRESSES 


you will be convinced that our best advertisements are not written. We Buitp THEM. 


The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 
New London, Conn. 38 Park Row, New York 
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MARVELOUS 


Are the results to be obtained by the use 
of Buffalo Inks. They print clean and 
sharp, are made suitable for every class 
of work and never fail to give satisfaction. - 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Our Best Brochure 


D die **Wisdom of Chesterfield," being extracts from the Earl's 

Letters to His Son. It is an attractive specimen of the book- 
an s art. We will send you a copy for seven two-cent stamps, or 
send us fifty cents, silver, and receive six brochures, “ Chesterfield," 
*"Dhoreau," Emerson," Franklin," ‘‘Bacon,’’ ‘‘ Kipling.’’ 
Better still, send us one dollar for an associate membership in the 
society, and receive twelve Brochures and two special Caxton Books. 


THIS OFFER IS FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


THE CAXTON SOCIETY 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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‚ТОУ OT only 
Ж% would I 


have the child 
reared for the 


rest. You best serve Nature by calling a halt 


©: INKERS require a certain amount of perfect 
occasionally, to get the right perspective. To 


first ten years of 
its life in the 
open, in close 
touch with 
nature, a bare- 
foot boy with all 
that implies for 
physical stam- 
ina, but I should 
have him reared 
in love. But you 
say, How can 
you expect all 
children to be 
reared in love? 
By working with 
patience upon 
the great body 
of the people, 
this great ming- 
ling of races, to 
teach such of 
them as do not 
love their child- 
ren to love them, 
to surround 
them with all 
the influences of 
love .* This will 
not be univer- 
sally accom- 
plished to-day or 
to-morrow, and 
it may need cen- 
turies; but if we 
are ever to ad- 
vance and to 
have the higher 
race, now is the 
time to begin the work, this very day. It is the 
part of every human being who comprehends 
the importance of this to bend all his energies 
toward the same end „№ Love must be at the 
basis of all our work for the race; not gush, 
not mere sentimentality, but abiding love, that 
which outlasts death. 

A man who hates plants, or is neglectful of 
them, or who has other interests beyond them, 
could no more be a successful plant-cultivator 
than he could turn back the tides of the ocean 
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PAPERS—CRETONNES 


Ask your dealer for ‘‘ Vogue Papers.” 
pretty, dainty Florals with Fabrics to match—beautiful 
self tones on special grounds—Rich Tapestries—new 
and odd things for Arts and Crafts Furnishings— Tiles 
for the bath—Chambrays and Art Linens (new things 
for chambers) —Orientals for dens— Unique Friezes— 
Monks Cloth Back-grounds. €|Our papers are purely 
made—in all ways they are the expression of the best 
artists and workmen » Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


ALLEN-HIGGINS WALL PAPER CO. 
WORCESTER, 


sit in Life's LIMBERT CHAIR and see yourself march 


past, gives a peculiar exhilaration. 
Walt Whitman knew the value of this 
temporary duality. ‘‘Apart from the 


pulling and hauling, stands what I am,” 
sang Walt. @ At the Day’s End it is 
well to indulge in introspection, for 


your own and humanity’s good. A well 
reviewed action works for personal 
betterment, and an hour in а 


LIMBERT COMFORT CHAIR 


after dinner, adds resilience to your Idea Producer. Q Limpert CHAIRS 
were made for busy men and women who, like Emerson, 
seek soul satisfaction after the accomplishment. 

** Duty done is the Soul’s Fireside. ” 


Chas. P. Limbert Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Illustrated bookof Limbert Comfort Chair and Furniture free to Immortals, 


We make these 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


with his finger-tips. The thing is utterly imps- 
sible. You can never bring и a child to its Lest 
estate without love.—Benjamin Lindsey. 


E d 
OCIALISM, as I understand it. is a great 
intellectual process, a development of 
desires and ideas that takes the form cf a pro- 
ject, a project for the reshaping of human 
society upon newer and better lines.— Wells. 


o 
The Ideal is the Real well seen. —Carlyle. 
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L O Y A L T Y 


AAARRAQYALTY is that quality which 
hof QO prompts a person to be true to 
ww qd the thing he undertakes ot It 
STON means definite direction, fixity 
of purpose, submission to that 
which your intellect tells you is 
best, right and proper. 

Loyalty supplies power, poise, purpose, ballast, 
and works for health and success. Nature helps 
the loyal man. If you are careless, slipshod, 
indifferent, Nature assumes that you wish to 
be a nobody and grants your prayer. Loyalty, 
in one sense, is love, for it is a form of attrac- 
tion. А vacillating mind is a sick mind in a sick 
body. Vacillation is lack of loyalty—and it is a 
disease. Loyalty is not a mere matter of brain 
capacity; success does not go to those who 
know the most—it gravitates to those who are 
true to the cause which they undertake. Loy- 
alty is a quality, and in very great degree it is 
controlled by our will. *This one thing I do." 
9 The human mind can be likened to a tract 
of land divided up into lots. These mental lots 
are made up of say, business, education, love, 
art, music, work, play—a single lot being given 
to each subject—then each of these is also 
subdivided. In some of these town lots the man 
has a devout, loyal interest; for others he is 
neutral; and toward others he may have an 
indifference bordering on repulsion. No man 
has ever lived who had an equal loyalty toward 
every department of life, and if a person is 


absolutely loyal to one, he does well. If he can. © 


show himself equal to being true to several, 
he is a genius st The more worthy things to 
which you are loyal, the greater are you o 
Unloyalty is very much more common than 
disloyalty. Unloyalty means simply indiffer- 
ence. Edgar Allen Poe was true to “The Poetic 
Principle," but false to his body, for he per- 
sisted in putting an enemy into his mouth to 
steal away his brains. So did Daniel Webster, 
who was wofully lax in regard to the rights of 
his shoemaker, but was faithful to his tapster. 
Rembrandt was true to his art, yet seemingly 
untrue to all else. But this loyalty to art made 
him the supreme portrait-painter of all time. 
Turner was loyal to his art, and had no other 
gods before landscape-painting, and so he 
struck thirteen and placed a mark so high 
that others cannot even imitate him. George 
Washington was true to his Country, and only 
through his unflinching loyalty to the * cause" 
could he have fought out those long, weary 
years against a foe superior in numbers and 
arms, and at last wring victory from seeming 
defeat. Gladstone's loyalty to England was the 


Google 


keystone in his arch of triumph. Byron made 
bargains with Barabbas, but he never wrote a 
muddy, slipshod line, nor could he be bribed 
nor bought to do so s He had the “artistic 
conscience," whether he had any other kind 
or not. Success hinges on loyalty. Be true to 
your art, your business, your employer, your 
“house.” Dalliance is defeat. “All is fair in 
love and war," is a maxim that may be true 
as regards war, but never as to love. Love is 
founded on faith, and he who violates faith 
violates his own nature and wrecks the venture. 
Loyalty is for the one who is loyal o It is a 
quality, woven through the very fabric of one's 
being, and never a thing apart. Loyalty makes 
the thing to which you are loyal, yours o 
Disloyalty removes it from you. Whether any 
one knows of your disloyalty is reaHy of little 
moment, either one way or the other. The real 
point is how does it affect you! The menial 
is a man who is disloyal to his work. 

All useful service is raised to the plane of art 
when love for the task—loyalty—is fused with 
the effort. No man ever succeeded in business, 
or can, who wears the dial off the clock. Such 
an one may not be disloyal—he may be merely 
unloyal—but he is ever ripe for a lay-off, and 
always imagines some one has it in for him o 
And he is right—everybody and everything, in- 
cluding Fate and Destiny, Clio and Nemesis, 
have it in for him. The only man who goes 
unscathed is the one who is loyal to himself 
by being loyal to others. Loyalty is the great 
lubricant in life. It saves the wear and tear of - 
making daily decisions as to what is best to do. 
It preserves balance and makes results cum- 
ulative. The man who is loyal to his work is 
not wrung nor perplexed by doubts—he sticks 
to the ship, and if the ship founders, he goes 
down a hero with colors flying at the mast 
head, and band playing. The hospitals, jails, 
asylums and sanitariums are full of disloyal 
people—folks who have been disloyal to friends, 
society, school, business, work ot Never say, 
“That will do," or “This is good enough," or 
* Who cares?" Nothing but your best is good 
enough. Stick! And if you quit, quit to tackle 
a harder job. God is on the side of the loyal! 
@ The I. C. S. student who is loyal to his lessons 
is always and forever a success in that which he 
undertakes. The world is with him because the 
world needs him. Young men and women, do 
not repine about lack of advantages. Let us help 
you to help yourself. Write for literature. 


Tke International Correspondence Schools of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
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THE. BEST SELLING 
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BY THE ROYCROFTERS 
SOME THINK ITIS A 
VERY GREAT BOOK 
OTHERS NOT 
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All Three X52, шу 

lend my 
effort to improv- 
ing the environ- 
ment of our 
people by the 
creation of bet- 
ter and healthier 
places of recrea- 
tion, by the es- 
tablishment of 
better and more 
socialized public 
comforts and 
conveniences, by 
the more scien- 
tific and hu- 
mane treatment 
of delinquent 
classes in our 
penal institu- 
tions; by setting 
an example of 
efficient self 
government and 
home rule, and 
last and most 


THE THREE GREAT 

. OUTDOOR MAGAZINES 
The Greatest Subscription Offer of the Year 
Outing Magazine $3.00 | Regular Price For All, | OUR PRICE ONLY 


Field and Stream 1.50 $7.50 $3.90 


Recreation - - 


What These Three Great Magazines Are: 
THE OUTING MAGAZINE, is, beipfal t appeals to wholesome, acive mind 


еп. 
It covers the whole field of outdoor life—hunting, sports, the mountain camp, the country home, gardens and grounds, 


the development of agriculture. No other magazine treats of so many achievements in the field of travel, exploration, 
adventure and pioneering. ` 

In illustration it is especially appealing—its color reproductions depict faithfully the subjects which they illustrate. 
It prints the best of short fiction, 


America's magazine of Spon, Travel and Outdoor Life. In its thir- 
FIELD AND STREAM, | teenth year of publication. Conducted and edited by sportsmen, with a 
corps of contributors—writers, photographers and artists—as wide as the continent, FIELD AND STREAM holds true 
to its name, content with the unwavering support of onm It brings the wilderness to those who “can’t go," and to 
those who “can,” it tells the When, the Where and the i 
mation. You will be delighted with the accounts illustrated from actual photographs, of hunting, fishing and canoeing 
trips, as well as the stories of adventure by the best-known sportsmen writers. 


ow. Each issue is a treasury of practical and seasonable infor- 


is not merely a magazine, but an fastitution, It stands alone as a positive, vital Force, 
RECREATION dedicated and endowed in behalf of a Cause. 

RECREATION is devoted to humanity. Its theme is the out-of-doors. Helpfulness is the secret of its greatness. 
The profuse use of wonders рны enlarged on its 10 x 14-inch pages, distinguishes it from all other magazines, 
but its many constructive articles, prepared especially to meet the requirements of its readers, account for its ld-wide 
influence. 

RECREATION’S INFORMATION BUREAU keeps apace with the other departments. It supplements the 
efforts of the magazine to help everybody have a good time in life. It we you up-to-date authoritative information on 
almost any subject allied to recreation, and it will not charge you a cent. E BUREAU isa part of the institution, 


Subscriptions may begin in any month desired. If you are already a subscriber to 
one or more of these magazines your subscription will be extended for one year 
Send orders for this combination to 


important of all, 
by promoting 
the restoration 
of individual 
opportunity and 
hope to the sub- 
merged classes of 
our city and es- 
tablishing a con- 
dition of equal 
legal right, with 
no legal privi- 
leges, to all its 
inhabitants.— 


Tom L. Johnson. 


DEPARTMENT. THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY p 


Deposit, New York 


ORTUNATELY for us all, the gold in 

J human nature remains gold, whatever 

its alloys from base contracts; and it is worth 

mining for, though there be but a grain of it 
in a ton of dross.—David Graham Phillips. 


ET us here 

highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain; that this nation shall, under God, have 
a new birth of freedom; and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.—Lincoln. 


SCHILLING'S BEST TEA will help you rise above all mental miasma into the 
clear ether, where you can see your way, make big plans, think big thoughts and 
look each difficulty in the eye and tell it to go to a place which does not exist 
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can- 
notdi- 
vide our work 
from ourselves, 
nor isolate our 
future from our 
qualities. А ship 
may as well try 
to sail north 
with her jib and 
south with her 
mainsail as a 
man to go one 
way in conduct 
and another way 
in character. 
What we do be- 
longs to what 
we are, and 
what we are is 
what becomes 
of us.—Henry 
Van Dyke. 
E d 
>* stand 
before the rigid 
body of my bit- 
terest enemy; 
when I look up- 
on the pale lips 
that slandered 
me, the sightless 
eyes that so 
often brought 
the tears to 
mine, the cold 
hands that may 
have wrought 
me so much 
wrong—do you 
imagine that I 
can still think of 
revenge? Death 
has come and 
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Engraving 2 
ZI Dione Co: 


BOOKLET BUILDERS - 
ADVERTISING WRITERS 


ENGRAVERS BY ALL PROCESSES 


CET OUR FIGURES, SEE OUR SAMPLES 
AND HAVE A TALH WITH US 


„WE INVITE YOU TO VISIT OUR NEW HOME 
THE MOST MODERN ENGRAVING PLANT 
IN THE WEST 


206-208 West Marci Эт. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 
West 72d St. at Central Park, New York 


ONE OF THE FINEST, MOST 
PALATIAL IN THE WORLD 


Residential and Transient. Contains Eight 
Hundred rooms. Thoroughly fireproof. 
Cuisine and service unexcelled. Prices 
reasonable. Illustrated booklet on request. 


atoned for all. I have no grievance against the not that I am unable to inflict suffering in 
soul of the man before me. Instinctively do I my turn, but it is perhaps that my love was 
recognize that it soars high above the gravest not great enough and that my forgiveness has 
faults and the cruelest wrongs (and how ad- come too late.—Maeterlinck. 

mirable and full of significance is this instinct.) : » 

Tf there linger still a regret within me, it is Doubt is the balance wheel of reason. 


Clarify your think-tank, and sweeten your idea-producer by the use 
of SCHILLING'S BEST—the tea that mildly cheers and chases care 
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SAUSAGES 


IMMORTALS: 


If you have never eaten the sausage made out 
here on the Jones Dairy Farm, I '*hae me доо”, 
as to your thoro immortality. 

It may be that, to preserve your mortality, you' ve 
made it a point to sidestep sausages generally. 
But let me tell you right here, there's a heap of 
difference between the made-by-the-mile sausages 
of an Octopian Plant and the limited editions of 
the Jonescraft old-fashioned farm product. 

The incomparable deliciousness of my sausages 
is only equalled by their absolute purity. They are made from an old-fashioned farm recipe that 
we’ ve been using for over forty years and contain only the choicest parts of little milk-fed pigs, 
salt and home-ground sp‘ces. If your grocer cannot supply you, send me his name and I will send you 


My Trial Offer, Four Pounds 
One Dollar, Express Prepaid 


$1.40 West of Kansas and South of Tennessee 


I want you to take advantage of this trial offer and learn what real sausages are. Remit any way 
you please—draft, money order, personal check, real money or unlicked stamps. Money back 
if you want it—quick. 

The Jones Dairy Farm Booklet tells all about the farm and the good things we make here, and 
gives some valuable recipes for cooking them. I'll send it if you say so. 


M I L O C. JONES 


Jones Dairy Farm, P. O. Box 622, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Go: gle Р. 


Tom Johnson's 
Street Railway Stock 


Receives no attention from the *'Bulls'' 
and ''Bears"" of Wall Street. Why? 
Because Tom Johnson and his col- 
leagues never sacrifice the Small 
Investor for personal gain. 

Eliminate the ‘‘Gamble’’ from a Stock 
Investment and the typical Broker 
turns up his nose, passing by on the 
other side of the road. An investment 
lacks romance, according to some 
standards, when the small buyer plays to win æ Wall Street lives 
luxuriously on the failures of others. 

Tom Johnson invites the people of the United States to investigate 
his Street Railway Proposition. Without a Chamber of Horrors in 
which to shear the unsuspecting ‘‘Lambs;’’ without a Watering 
Trough for resuscitating weak and failing stock, without any wily 
Brokers to manipulate the ‘‘rise and fall’’ of the Market, this Invest- 
ment assumes a homely homelike character that speaks of true worth. 
G Elusive gold mines, oil wells, tropical orchards, copper claims, ete., 
may promise the Wealth of Rockefeller but Tom Johnson’s Street 
Railway Stock PAYS SIX PER CENT on your Invested Capital 
each year. @Don’t stand in the Shadow—IN VEST NOW! 


THE GUARANTEE OF CLEVELAND'S MAYOR 


TO THE PEOPLE :—A limited number of shares of treasury stock of the Cleveland Railway Company is offered by 
the Municipal Traction Company (lessee). In my eim it is as safe an investment as a city bond, only differ- 
ence being eia Corelio UR) bond gaye toon cent interest and this stock pays six per cent interest. It is desired 
that the small investor shall secure the benefit of this offer, hence vo ett op v with brokerage and commissions, run our 
own free stock exchange, sell directly to the people at par /$100 a share) and accrued interest and will redeem any 
stock at any time bou; De oek ua аз Чы prica for it, plus accrued interest. 9 When the security, the rate of interest 
and the free stock ex ‚ no investment has ever been offered to the public so safe and profitable to 
the small investor as this. OM Le L. оном 


FRA ELBERTUS UNOFFICIAL LY INSPECTS THIS RAILWAY 


db of the er und battor 


ern as 
TUI Ier Yel s very place in history s at niake, Clo hs three horses at 
once in a financial circus, he could n't aff. 


square upon him, and he knows it. Besides being rer pee a y e 
lieve in se Me, amd be knows it. Besides boing otabborniy h 


A UNIQUE OFFER:—All this Stock will be sold, covered by two distinct 
guarantees: First, That it will pay Six per cent Annual Dividend; Second, That it 
will be bought from you at any time, at the price you paid for it per share, plus 
accrued interest. @ For further particulars and references address # # № № ж SH p 


THE MUNICIPAL TRACTION COMPANY 
Stock Exchange Department, 651 Electric Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Paper Specialists 
TO THE ROYCROFTERS 


MANY OF OUR BEST 
BOOKS ARE PRINTED ON 


(ESTABLISHED EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX) 


WM. PENN P. O., MONTGOMERY CO, PA. 
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~ * E will use.it, never fear! 
4 à And thank you from his 
heart every time he shaves. 
Overtwo million men are using 
the Gillette—any one of them 
: will tell you he would not be 
without it for ten times its cost. 
Shaving in the old way is the bane 
of a man's life. It means time wasted 
at the barber-shop—-or tedious strop- 
ping and scraping with the old-fash- 
ioned razor, with the certainty of 
cuts and scratches if he is nervous or 
in a hurry. Besides, as you know, he 
is not always shaved when he ought 
to be. 
The Gillette makes shaving easy. 
Takes only five minutes for a smooth, 
satisfying shave, no matter how rough 
the beard or tender the skin. 


New York GILLE 


249 Times Building 


NO STROPPING NO HONING 


ITE SALES CO. 
249 Kimball Building, Boston 


57 A ДЕ 
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No stropping, по honing. Апу тап 
can use it. It is the one razor that is 
safe—cannot cut his face—and it is the 
only razor that can be adjusted for a 
light or close shave. 

A man is conservative. He takes to 
the Gillette like a duck to water once 
he gets acquainted—but, as with 
other improvements, it sometimes 
takes a woman to lead him to it. 
The Gillette makes a beautiful gift, 
with its triple silver-plated handle, in 
velvet lined, full leather case. 
Standard set, as illustrated above, 
$5.00. 

Combination sets, $6.50 to $50.00. 
Send for illustrated booklet to-day. 
The Gillette is on sale at all leading 
jewelry, drug, cutlery, hardware and 
sporting goods stores. If your dealer 
cannot supply you write to us. 


Chicago 
249 Stock Exchange Bullding 
Factories: Boston, London, Berlin, Paris, Montreal 
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If you did, it Would be Worth a Great Deal to Other Salesmen 


telling of your struggles—your victories and defeats— and drawing 


© UPPOSE you should write а book describing your selling career, 


the logical conclusions from them, laying down the basic princi- 
ples that you have hammered out on the anvil of experience, analyzing 
the mistakes you have made and telling how you corrected them, finally 
simmering it all down into the great fundamental, practical truths and 
principles which you have proved to be a help to success in your line 


of work. 


Think how much such а book would be worth to 
other salesmen. It would be impossible for you 
to write а book about your business that would 
not have some helpful, money-making ideas in it 
for me and for every other salesman who would 
read it honestly. 


It occurred to me some years ago to put into 
printed form the knowledge I had gained about 
my business—viz.—Salesmanship. 


“Science is organized knowledge." I under- 
took to organize and classify knowledge pertain- 
ing to salesmanship, thus formulating a science. 
Ihave worked as a salesman for a great many 
years. As a sales manager and employer I have 
trained hundreds of men. 


I studied the problems of selling just as 
earnestly as any scientist in a laboratory ever 
studied the problems before him. I analysed 
sales and salesmen as carefully as а good lawyer 
analyzes his cases, or а good doctor his patients. 


I talked with thousands of salesmen and business 
men and profited by their experience and 
opinions. 


Where former? [4 I was succesaful in & hapt zard fashion, 
since studying the Sheldon Course І am doing things Tu 
a clear knowledge of the “һом and why. P" ‘Your Course has 
made те] believe in ЙК ҮР my 


ys KINS, > mresentattüe "ESI diuo ord Co., 
Peekskill, X. S Repre ША 


Having had considerable ractical experience In specialt: 
salesmanship, Í ci ‘emphatic cally еа; eay that the Т 
Gonrse will Phelp ar any y one who Ithfüliy жайка. n and 
racti ita principlée, to sell whatever hé has to sell to a 
rge majority of the оне he canvasees. The to 1 of tri 
teachings cannot ted by ten dollar bilis.—F. W, 
51070, Мы! Mutual Doy. Insurance "co: of N. Y., Hamilton, 
nt., Canada. 


- - a HEN men are rightly occupied, their 


Finally, I got down to first principles, to bed- 
rock. I got into text book form, organized know- 
ledge about business and salesmanship which 
I believed would be helpful to other business 
men. In five years, more than thirty-two thousand 
men have bougbt and studied these text books 
and have found them profitable. 


You wil agree with me, I am sure, that it 

would be impossible for any salesman to study 

the science which I have formulated without 

getting some good ideas that would amply repay 
im for the time and money expended. 


I would like to have the privilege of telling 
you more about the Science of Salesmanship. 
I want you to know what I mean when I say 
‘* Science of Salesmanship," whether you want 
totake up the study now or not. Just use the 
coupon to-day and a free booklet will be sent you. 


Sincerely yours, 


(ge DU m 


SHELDON, 

1236 Republic Bldg., Chicago. 
Please send me more information about your Courses. 
1 am interested specially in the subjects I have 
checked below: 


— ..Salesmanship 
How to make approach 
-How to get attention .. 
Analysis of goods Business peychology 
oe .Self-development ~... How to close sales 
Science of retail merchandising 


Selling talks 
Character reading 
Business logic 
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with, not inno- 
cently, as child- 
ren with dolis, 
but guiltily and 
darkly, as the 
idolatrous Jews 
with their pict- 
ures on cavern 
walls, which 
men had to dig 
to detect. The 
justice we do 
not execute, we 
mimic in the 
novel and on the 
stage; for the 
beauty we de- 
stroy in Nature, 
we substitutethe 
metamorphosis 
of the panto- 
mine, and (the 
human nature 
of us impera- 
tively requiring 
awe and sorrow 
of some kind)for 
the noble grief 
we should have 
borne with our 
fellows, and the 
pure tears we 
should have wept 
with them, we 
gloat over the 
pathos of the 
police court, and 
gatherthe night- 
dew of the 
grave.—Ruskin. 
E d 
("^v PEAK the 
e- 2 affirma- 


tive; emphasize your choice by utter ignoring 


с ~ . amusement grows out of their work, 
as the color petals out of a fruitful flower; 
when they are faithfully helpful and compas- 
sionate, all their emotions are steady, deep, 
perpetual and vivifying to the soul as is the 
natural pulse to the body. But now, having no 
true business, we pour our whole masculine 
energy into the false business of money- 
making; and having no true emotion, we must 
have false emotions dressed up for us to play 
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of all that you reject, seeing that opinions are 
temporary, but convictions uniform and 
eternal,—seeing that a sentiment never loses 
its pathos and persuasion, but is youthful after 
a thousand years, —Emerson. 


КЫ 
Apart from moral conduct, all that man can 
do, or m зу uunk he is abie to do, to become 


God, is mere superstition and 


cant, 
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7T is a cer- 

à tainty that 
the Bible is not 
an infallible 
Book, in the 
sense in which it 
is popularly sup- 
posed to be in- 
fallible. When 
we study the 
history of the 
several books, 
the history of 
the canon, the 
history of the 
distribution and 
reproduction of 
the manuscript 
copies, and the 
history of the 
versions, —when 
we discover that 
the "various 
readings" of the 
differing manu- 
Scripts amount 
to one hundred 
and fifty thous- 
and, the impos- 
sibility of main- 
taining the ver- 
bal inerrancy of 
the Bible be- 
comes evident. 
We see how 
human ignor- 
ance and error 
have been suf- 
fered to mingle 
with this stream 
of living water 
throughout all 
its course. If all 


our assurance of salvation were made to de- Ax 
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Your Christmas Smile 


Should be a thing of beauty, unmarred by unkept teeth. 
€ Civilization no longer forgives the man, woman or 
child, who in this way neglects his duty to society. Bad 
teeth mean bad management, bad manners, bad breath, 
bad digestion, generally a bad temper, and an unclean 
person. Discerning folks read character by the teeth. 
@ Twentieth Century Culture has installed Clean Teeth 
asa part of ones religion. The old proverb has been reversed. 
There can be no Godliness, we know, without Cleanliness. 


Tooth Brushes 


Are manufactured to meet all demands of all people. Even 
a special brush has been made for the children; rounded 
to fit the ‘‘Baby teeth," provided with soft bristles. 
@Careless mothers raise careless children. Careless children 
become careless men. You create in a child a habit of clean- 
liness, and it sticks. Teeth now symbolize a man’s Family 
Tree. @ А Tooth Truth: Neglect the child’s and the 
man will neglect p own. Buy a Pro-phy-lac-tic Now. 


yecial Christmas Package 


Three Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes, any size, 
packed snugly in a beautiful box. Art study by 
Philip Boileau decorates the top. Very distinct. A 
present to be appreciated. All druggists or direct! 


With three adult's brushes, $1.00 
PRICES 4 With three youth's or child's 


brushes, 


p» «T XT la 10 
ET о-рпу -Iac-tic 


The Florence № ig Company 


ng 


195 Pine STREET, fecun niic, U. S. A. 


“Е have done with the kisses that 


pend upon our knowledge that every word of apr 


the Bible was of divine origin, our hopes of 
eternal life would be altogether insecure.— 


Washington Gladden. 

d 
Death-bed repentances may be a legal-tender 
for salvation in another world, but for this 
they are below par, and regeneration that is 
postponed until the man has no further 


capacity to sin is little better. 
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sting, 
The thief’s mouth red from the feast, 
The blood on the hands of the king, 
And the lie at the lips of the priest. 
—Swinburne. 
o 
Some say that men c: t be trusted to 


govern themselves ? How “then can they be 


trusted to govern others? Let history answer 
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AN is an investigating 


animal. Living naturally 
he will inquire—he wants 
to know. He is an eternal 
citizen of Missouri, by 
divine right, and his shib- 
boleth is, ‘“‘Show me." 
The willingness and the 
ability to investigate are 
distinguishing features of 
thestrong and able person. 
Slaves do not investigate, 
they crouch and crawl. 

Through investigating does the man 
become stronger and more able. 
Strength is the reward of exercise. St. 
Cassiodorus prayed, “О God, give 
unto thy servant the hospitable mind 
and the receptive heart.” 

То investigate subjects that are hid- 
den and unknown to us, and by per- 
sistent mental effort, make them clear, 
is the greatest joy known to human- 
kind. 

But there is no end to investigation. 
After every height we scale, we see 
heights beyond. 

Alexander died sighing for more 
worlds to conquer, but no such diffi- 
culty confronts us: we see a milky 
way of worlds to conquer. 

As sane and sensible men we realize 
that the best of life lies in the struggle 
and not in the achievement. 

'To investigate is to grow. 

Socrates said, ‘‘If the Almighty 
should come to me with complete 
success in His right hand, and an 
Eternal struggle for success in His left, 
I would take the left.” 

To struggle is to evolve: to investigate 
is to become. 

Before we study a theme, or thing, or 
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» Google 


help you. 
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subject, we should investigate and 
approve of it by our highest intellect. 
@There are those who are afraid to 
acquire—afraid to know. But of such 
is not the Kingdom of The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. 

The willingness to investigate pre- 
cludes prejudice. It obliterates hate. 
It routs fear. To investigate means to 
appreciate good wherever you may 
find it. Investigation lights up the 
dark abysses where ignorance gropes 
andstumbles, and reveals to us beauties 
before unguessed. 

То be willing to investigate all creeds, 
all platforms, all sciences, all plans for 
human betterment is to be lifted out 
of the slough of despond and made 
universal. 

The opposite of universality is pro- 
vincialism. Man is a citizen of the 
universe, not an alien or an interloper 
dwelling in a province. To be pro- 
vincial is to be limited, but man by 
nature is divine, and should set no 
bounds to his being. 

Investigation strengthens  Self-Re- 
liance, augments Concentration, in- 
spires Industry and makes it easy for 
a man to be Loyal to his highest 
and best. 

The business of the International 
Correspondence Schools is to lend a 
wise, patient, friendly and scientific 
assistance to those who have a desire 
to investigate. Through this investi- 
gation, many so-called common people 
—the kind Lincoln said God loved— 
have become and are becoming com- 
petent and prosperous beyond the 
average. Write us what you would 
like to become and perhaps we can 
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“= men, life 
is before you. 
Two voices are 
calling you— 
one coming 
out from the 
swamps of self- 
ishness and 
force, where 
success means 
death; and the 
other from the 
hilltops of just- 
ice and progress, 
where even fail- 
ure brings glory. 
Two lights are 
seen in your 
horizon— one 
the fast fading 
marsh light of 
power, and the 
other the slowly 
rising sun of 
human brother- 
hood. Two ways 
lie open for you 
—one leading to 
an even lower 
and lower plain, 
where are heard 
the cries of de- 
spair and the 
curses of the 
poor, where 
manhood shriv- 
els and posses- 
sion rots down 
the possessor; 
and the other 
leading to the 
highlands of the 


morning, where are heard the glad shouts of 
humanity and where honest effort is rewarded 
with immortality.— John P. Altgeld. 


Men are superior or inferior just in the ratio 
that they possess certain qualities; truth, 
honor, frankness, health, system, industry, 
kindliness, good cheer and a spirit of help- 
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ЕЛУ ЛК ОЕ Heroism means more, and less, than 

SA || charging the cannon's mouth. Search not 
X f the war records for your hero's name but 
|Y 1 rather scan the list of writing men. Inspired 
JJ) bravery, born of battle's roar differs from 


\ A 77 | that all-purifying kind which greets Life's 


L—1 TSS defeats with a smile. 

Writing men have ever been of heroic mold, exchanging 
sweetness for suffering, gentleness for hard knocks. Oscar 
Wilde wrote his woudertul poem, The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol, midst the damp of a prison cell; Lord Byron, born 
with a deformed foot, and styled by his own mother, “а 
lame brat," gave to the world Don Juan; Beethoven, 
master of music, was completely deaf for nearly thirty 
years; never hearing the cheers that greeted his greatest 
compositions »* But the most pathetic figure of all, yet 
most courageous, was handsome John Milton; stricken 
blind as a comparatively young man, yet celebrating his 
misfortune by dictating Paradise Lost. 


Jnr m У 


Milton believed he had a message to give the world. 
Impetuosity made him careless. He paid no attention 
to the danger signals that failing eyesight inflicts. For 
years his ses troubled him before they lost their power. 


Warned—he waved away proffered help. Blindness result- 
ed. Was he wise? To us living in an enlightened age it 
seems needless sacrifice. He proved his cowrage but he 
killed his career. «| There's a Moral to this tale: you 


writing men of feeble eyesight, use 
na PINE CVT AAT 
MURINE La L. Ei TONIC 
and for you ‘twill be Paradise Regained. Thousands of 
literary and newspaper men, business and professional 
men, abuse their eyes all year 'round without a thought 
for consequences. Don't overworked eyes deserve any care? 
A little book, “Та the World's Eye," has been 
written for those who would retain Perfect Eyesight. 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, Ilinois 
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wherever wrong is done 


slaves most base 


for all their race. 


fulness, are as far beyond any mental ac- 


quisition that comparisons are not only odious 


but absurd. 


AT THE CLUB, IN T 
SIDE YOU DIKE THE 


i Goi gle TLIE AL К; рм : 


Dr. C. S. Carr. 
HE DINING CAR, OR BY YOUR OWN РЕП 
TIDES OF CARE WITII SCHILLING'S T 


^ ^* E'S true to God who's true to man; 
To the humblest and the weakest 'neath the 
o all-beholding sun, 
That wrong is also done to us; and they are 


Whose love of right is for themselves, and not 
—Lowell. 


Smallpox is bad —but vaccination is worse. — 


RE- 
EA 


ТНЕ ЕКА 


X ¢ ANY people no doubt think that, aside from the 

[A 5l “Sanitariums” and "Sanitoriums" where only very 

T ` sick people go, and where one must confine one's 

5 eating to a few unpalatable "prescribed" articles, 

must уон all freedom of habit, and must submit to the 

particular "regime" of the Institution, there are no Health 

Resorts accessible during the winter months, except in the 
far South or in California. 

This idea is readily dispelled upon gaining a knowledge of 

Cambridge Springs, Pa., and the palatial but homelike 


pd. RID 


that delightful spot in the foothills west of the Alleghanies, 
in the rugged old Keystone State, which has recently sprung 
into such popular favor with the discerning habitues of 
Public Homes. 

Here prevails at all seasons that cosmopolitan air which 
lures one's thoughts from ailments, cares апа worries, and 
invites a return of normal functioning, physical and mental. 
@ A few days only amid the environments of good-fellow- 
ship and good-cheer, for which Hotel Rider is justly famous, 
to say nothing of the elaborate provision for creature com- 
forts, will turn time backward in its flight, and add years to 
life's span. € Cambridge Springs is the most accessible Health, 
Recreation and Rest Resort in the United States—only a 
nights ride on the Picturesque Erie from New York or 
Chicago, and but four hours from Buffalo, Cleveland or 
Pittsburg. @ A sojurn at Hotel Rider will not cut deep into 
one's pocketbook. Better join the proctesiont 


fe n 
ск Rider, 
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Cambnd: ce Springs, Pa. 
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It is the spirit’s 
beauty that 
makes the best 
face, even for 
the evening’s 
company; and 
the spirit’s 
beauty is the 
only beauty that 
outlasts the 
work and wear 
of life.—Gannett 
ж 

T HAVE sym- 
2 21 pathised 
with Socrates 
and Plato; I was 
with Christ at 
Calvary, and 
with St. Paul in 
his wanderings; 
I was with the 
blue-eyed 
Aryans—the 
Teutonic Race, 
that laid the 
foundation of 
the civilization 
that is to redeem 
humanity. I was 
with my race in 
its great strug- 
gles; I was with 
it in its crude 
and miserable 
states, when 
through the 
ages, it elabo- 
rated and pre- 
pared the ele- 
ments of social 
life in the pres- 
ent. And I shall 


i Y PLENDOR from within! It is the only 
ed thing which makes the real and lasting 
splendor without. Trust that inevitable law of 
self-expression 9& Be, not seem! Ве to seem! 
.« Be beautiful, and you will by and by seem 
so. Carve the face from within, not dress it 
from without. Within lies the tobin root; the 
sculptor’s work-shop. . 

For whoever would be fairer, illumination 
must begin in the soul, —the face catches the 
glow only from that side. 


GHROCEBRS SEVER DARE 
GOGOL 
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—АУНЕХ ТИЕ CUSTOME] 


be with it in its future glories, when it shall be 
one of the counselors of the Spiritual Powers 
that distribute and arrange The Harmonies of 
the Universe.—Albert Brisbane. 


+ 
The University of the Future will be industrial— 
all may come and go, all men will be university 
men, and thus the pride in an imaginary profi- 
ciency will be diluted to a healthfulattenuation, 
To work and to be useful —not merely to mem- 
orize and recite—will be the only initiative. 


tOSEOMETIING. JUST. AS 
t ORDERS SCHILLING'S ТЕА 
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WHITE HYACINTHS 


v7 ICKIE of the Eternal Quest, says that it is the 

duty of great men to leave their love letters 

to the British Museum this, in order that 
future lovers оп Life's Sea may profit by their ex- 
perience, and thus avoid the shoals and shallows 
upon which so many marital ventures are lost. It 
can be assumed, without unreasonable assurance, 
that there will be lovers on Earth for many ages to 
come, because Nature needs lovers in her business. 
WHITE HYACINTHS 
seems destined to Immortality. All lovers, ex-lovers, 
near-lovers, semi-lovers, pseudo-lovers, puppy-lovers 
and bachelors find a lasting joy in this book wt o 
Boards or Limp Leather - - - $2.00 
ALSO OBTAINED IN BETTER BINDING 


A William Morris Book 


ГМ authentic statistic claims that ninety-five per 

Gi cent of all English and American homes show the 

influence of William Morris. This man, master 
of seven trades, socialistic philosopher, worker, lover 
of things beautiful, taught two countries how to furnish 
a house. QŒ He, Pre-Raphaelite leader, dressed as а 
laborer, believed in the Divinity of work, and in demand- 
ing better conditions for fellow-workingmen knowingly 
let pass his opportunity to become Poet Laureate of 
England. d This Roycroft book gives a glimpse into 
the great welling human heart of the man Jê Jt Jt yè 


Price, prepaid - - - - $2.00 
THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, New York 


LEATHER PILLOWS 


£s IMPLY two whole goat skins laced 
£5 together over a pillow, with the 
Roycroft mark in corner. Very deco- 
rative and artistic. We have the pillows 
with edges cut square and laced over 
and over, or with the flaps still on and 
edges untrimmed. Q Colors: Brown, 
gray, ecru, old rose, green and maroon. 


Size: Twenty by twenty inches. Price, 
$5.00 and $6.00, according to quality. 


Roycroft Rag Mats 


{OVEN roycroftie by hand on the 
Old Fashioned Looms—by girls 
sixty years young! Some of these girls 
work three hours a day and some work 
less; meeting as a Social Sewing Circle 
with an aim to perpetuating local topics. 
Freedom of Speech and a great disdain 
for things financial, lift our weavers 
above the level. But the rugs reflect the care 
and skill of the last generation. $1.00 the Yard. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, New York 
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THE BRONCHO BOOK 


{” APTAIN JACK has no University 4 рен із 
c merely a student, an under graduate in in the Co 

of Hard Knocks, yet his has a те сотне 

swing that speaks of a КЬ righteous heart. 
Tere is nothing of the prig about Jack. He is a child of 
the great outdoors, a disciple of wind and rain; his home, 
the saddle on his broncho; his bed, the bosom of Mother 
Nature. Q In ede d camps, prospecting, herding cat- 
tle, in the Arm не Indians as chief of Scouts, 
riding mail, vi КЕ has lived, hoped, starved, laughed, hit 
bard, laughed again, and ever and anon, broke forth in 
song. @ The Poet-Scout’s verse is blown to you fresh from 
the prairie; in it the howl of the coyote sounds near, and 
you hear the rush of stampeding cattle. His own brand 
—the brand of Man, has been burned deep in every page. 


To the Elect - - - - £2.00 


ad Xmas Kandy 


ÍLL Bromides send ‘‘ Buylers’’ at 
Christmas; but pleasant people, 
who tabu the commonplace have their 
Christmas orders cared for by the Kandy 
Kitchen Girls. A little thoughtful con- 
sideration as to individual taste earns 
a lasting gratitude. Œ Many different 
kinds of Pure Sweets — say — about 


One Dollar a Pound, Prepaid и ж ж 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO SPECIAL ORDERS 
THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, New York 


GOAT SKINS 


ELVET finish, untrimmed, 

discretely stamped with 
Roycroft mark in corner. Can be 
had in many colors—Old Rose, 
Brown, Gray, Maroon, Green, 
Wine. They introduce an artistic 
atmosphere wherever displayed. 


Size, between five and eight square feet. 
Price by Mail, say Two Dorrans 


Obituary Notices 


C ^Y RE forever excluded from “ Philistine” pages 
А because Immortals never die. Join the Ácad- 

emy now and scorn the ravages of Time „# 
Certificate guaranteeing Health, Wealth and Hap- 
piness, also immunity from Doctor’s Bills, Church 
Fairs, and the Worry Habit for ninety-nine years, 
costs but Ten Dollars. (| In addition The Philistine 
and Little Journeys will be sent you every month 
during your Life—gratis, and Roycroft Books valued 
at Ten Dollars shipped immediately upon receipt of 
entrance fee.@ Have your name recorded by the Chief 
Scribe before Christmas. Address THE BURSAR 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, New York 
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PISTES AGAINST CRIMINALS 
ал da > m nan, Aa ee Ve meses WS 
BY ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 


“WI ME and experience have taught us that 
© Criminals are human beings, in shame per- 
A haps—but still our Brothers. In Life’s great 
Getaway, many suffer handicaps yt Environment 
oftentimes forces Divine Energy into depths where 
Crime has its birth. Only Police Blotters record 
and delineate the sufferings, hardships, cruelties 
and despair of the Other Half. Yet Society being 
psychic, knows and suffers in sympathy. Recently 
our prison systems have been changed. Now, pun- 
ishment is not the aim; we seek to reclaim, remedy, 
reform. Intelligent thought commands us to stimu- 
late and build up lacking qualities; then the crimi- 
nal will no longer be a menace to society. 
Robert G. Ingersoll was the friend of the lowly. 
His work reflected the purifying light of common- 
sense upon the dungeon, the lockstep and other 
hope-killing fancies of reformation. His hand lifted 
the sullen beast from out the dungeon and made 
him a man. 


Limp Leather, Silk Lined - - - - 

Alicia Binding асте. "im RIDE 

A few on Japan Vellum, bound in three-quarters levant 
Two copies on Japan Vellum, in full levant, each - 


Health and Wealth 


А Book by Elbert IIubbard of East Aurora 
A шо. is plessingly told 
|. ОЧ how to be happy—but not 
^»** too happy—and yet be rich; 
containing thoughts, always sincere and 
sometimes serious, concerning the best 
method of preventing one from becom- 
ing a burden to himself, a weariness to 
his friends, a trial to his neighbors and 
a reflection on his Maker. This volume 
tells of Roycroftism. Q Roycroftism is 
here, and it is slowly but surely increas- 
ing in influence. @ Roycroftism does 
not claim to be a religion—it is a system 
of life. 'This system, plan, method or 
habit, does not seek to separate religion 
from work, literature from life, or art 
from play, any more than it would 
separate love from sociology, or ethics 
from finance. Q The price of HEALTH 
AND WEALTH is Two Dollars, bound 
either in limp leather or in boards, 
leather back. 


Tre Koyceroiters, East Aurora, А. Y. 
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O Great Political Parties planked their plat- 

form with suffrage this year, yet neither won. 

Nor did they hope to win. 
(Socialist) 
Unrestricted and equal suffrage for men and 
women, and we pledge ourselves to engage in an 
active campaign in that direction. 
. (Prohibition) 

Legislation basing suffrage only upon intelligence 
and ability to read and write the English language. 
But these signs are pointing the way to feminine 
freedom. Thinking men now recognize how unjust 
are prevailing conditions; school teachers, news- 
paper and professional women, all property owners, 
remain at home while the charity-fed village idiot 
helps decide the issues of the day. (Mrs. Hubbard 
voices her protest againt this old time “taxation 
without representation," in her Book, 


Woran’s Work 


Don't read this work unless you are big enough to 
appreciate the logic it embraces. Women have long 
since outgrown slavery's shackles, and are knock- 
ing loudly on the door of Recognition. 


Limp and board binding, each $2.00 


FINE BINDINGS 


RASMUS said, ‘When I get a little money, I 
buy books; and if any is left, I buy food and 
clothes.” Q[ Just to browse through a beautiful book, 
distributing one's love 'tween text and binding, 
betrays a kind of super-culture. 


Elbert Hubbard's Complete Works—Volumes One and 

Two. Bound by Lorens Schwartz in Jansenist style, 

with! doublure. Full levant binding. Individual 

Design, each Volume - - - - = = $200.00 
Woman's Work—Bound by Lorenz Schwartz. Full levant 

binding, inlaid. Individual design, hand-tooled 
Contemplations—Modeled Leather (in Mahogany Case) 
Thoreau's Friendship—Tall Copy on genuine Vellum, 

forty free-hand drawings -  - k 


Sonnets of Shakespeare—Full Levant LL 
The Last Ride--Classic Vellum, specially Illumined -~ 
White Hyacinths—Fuli Levant - - - - 50.00 
Thoreau's Friendship—Japan Vellum, Illumined 
Self-Reliance—Full Levant - -  - 

The Man of Sorrows—Full Levant - - - 

Law of Love—FullLevant - - - - 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam--Full Levant - 
Contempintions—Full Modeled Leather - 
Song of Myself—Full Levant 

Self-Reliance—Full Levant - - 
Contemplations—Three-quarters Levant - 

King Lear—Three-quarters Levant 

Essays of Elia—Full Levant - 

The Last Ride—Full Levant 

А Lodging for the Night—Full Levant 
Respectability—Full Levant - 


The Roycrofters, East Autor N. Y. 
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T HE Pastor has et 
"— ‘em and О. K.'d 

'em, b’Gosh. 
And now, Brethren, 
that isn'ta bad lead for 
the Flock to follow— 

is it? 

If you could all come 
out here to the farm 
and see the way my 
`%- sausages are made, you 
would realize just how 
E ARM pure and delicious sau- 
sages can be when they 
Pv a wig SE made exactly right. 
SAUS Д ( 2а є But you couldn't all 
„ы! come at once, much as 
I'd like that, because 
there would n't be enough sausages to go 'round. 
My sausages are made by an old farm method— 
not manufactured by the mile—of the choicest 
parts of little milk-fed pigs, home-ground spices 
and salt. No adulterants, fillers or preservatives. 
I make only enough to fill each day’s orders; 
therefore they are always fresh. Ҹ For the benefit 
of those Philistines who would charm the palate, as well as preserve the 
regularity of their six-cylinder digestive mechanism, I am making this 


"THE FARM” 


T rJ Y А, Y O Е Е E ҮР 
ЕЕ 
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FOUR POUNDS, ONE DOLLAR, EXPRESS PREPAID 
One Dollar and Forty Cents West of Kansas and South of Tennessee 


A special trial package of Jones Dairy Farm Hams and Bacon is also 
here suggested—16 pounds weight, exclusive of packing, $3.00, any- 
where north of Alabama or East of Colorado; outside this territory but 
in United States, $3.75. Remit any way you please. @The Jones Dairy 
Farm Booklet—yes, it’s waiting for you to ask for it—tells all about 
the farm and its products. It tells how we first made sausages for our 
own use and how the neighbors liked 'em and asked for more, just as 
the Fra did when he tried 'em. It tells of the other good things I make 
here besides sausages, hams and bacon, and gives some fine old-fash- 
ioned recipes for cooking them. Say the word and I will send it. 


MILO C. JONES, JONES DAIRY FARM 
P. O. BOX 622, FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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Jefferson's Democracy 
Chapter I-LOOKING BACKWARD 


Jefferson gained a reputation as a plain man merely thru his ability to 

meet acad ima. He separated the false from the real with unerring 

accuracy. He made himself one of the so-called Common People 

because he knew that Equal Rights to all men waited just ’round the 

corner. Yet his fair dealing saved the Country # Ask Tom Watson. 

Је бетов deserves our admiration, our commendation and our respect 
ecause he did the Right Thing without being told. Initiativeisthe high- 

est expression of Divine Energy, and Divine Energy is the highest expres- 

sion of Life. And so we find-th i man who lived in an age of lace, 
: Я А : : а н а 

silk hosiery and silver раі, vore E& plain cloth" on the 

of his Inauguration © td T б; : 

six, as had been t eb PN 

Ya дона з 


even a servant AFAN 


the bridle of G6 horse: э epee NC NE 


Autoing 16 rera millionaire’s exclusi g lj 

boos have before sferling! гуу? ) ow баў О 
a part or ай © ir pfic ТЖ", your abil- 
ity to stand 


esto; 
Why trade м "t NA ews” when 
these folks une five per cent ? 


АР; We NEW 
Q Thirty опала BR 5 


or two of yours) гергеўев 
the high quality of service and goð ( 
men do more, they prove their loyalty by their yearly trade. 


A GUARANTEE OF WORTH: You get what you order. You 


get it aż олсе. You get it at a price 35 per cent below the Market cost. 


@ Before you buy any new “‘fixings’’ for your Auto at a heart-breaking 
price, write to Mr. A. B. Norwalk at No. 97 Chambers Street, New 
York City, for the finest Auto Supply Hand Book published, 112 
pages, 500 illustrations »* Just say to Mr. Norwalk, ‘‘send me Hand 
Book ‘F’ free of all charges as I am a Fra follower.” He'll do the rest. 


YOU SAVE THE AGENT'S PROFIT: 
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* * THOUGHT 

^ « it curious SIEEN a Court of Law, you are not asked what 
to inquire where уй you ““Ьеһеуе,”” ог what you “presume’?— 
this Science of | | 


the Future 
stands today. 
It no longer has 
the splendor 
nor the hardi- 
hood of old. It 
no longer forms 
part of the pub- 
lic and religious 
life of nations. 
The present and 
the past reveal 
so many prodi- 
gies to us that 
these suffice to 
amuse our thirst 
for marvels. Ab- 
Sorbed as we are 
in what is or 
was, we have 
almost given up 
asking what 
might be or will 
be. However, the 
old and vener- 
able science, so 
deeply rooted in 
man’s infallible 
instinct, is not 
abandoned. It is 
no longer prac- 
ticed in broad 
daylight. It has 
taken shelter in 
the darkest cor- 
ners, in the most 
vulgar, credu- 
lous, ignorant 
and despised en- 


you are asked what you KVOW/ QIn the 
realm of Business you qualify on the same 

у) basis. @Еасїз open the door of Opportunity. 
\ =. d @ Greatness rests for Eternity on the Pedestal 
TSS of Fact. Master Knowledge and Posterity will 
hail your name! Men who live in our memory, pulsed the 
heart beats of the Thinking World. Q Mangasarian, that 
wonderful genius, whose wordy wisdom flashes as Summer 
Lightning 'cross our Mental Sky-line, says, ** Before we can 
have an opinion of the intellectual masters of all time, we 
must £zow what they thought.” € Then we harken back a 
century and listen to Edmund Burke—classic statesman, 
who applied the ideas of the Thinker to the Problems of the 
Political Reasoner, voicing this sentiment: ** The wisest in 
council, the ablest in debate, and the most agreeable com- 
anion in the commerce of human life, is that man who 
as assimilated to his understanding the greatest number of 


facts." Q Master men all agree that Fact is Supreme! «You 


tap the reservoir of Eternal Truths in 

The Library of Original Sources 
Each day some one attacks our Ideals; our position grows 
perilous; yet we cannot fight courageously without arms. 
This then is an opportunity to bolster your defences. Stick 
to that which you believe is right, and for Historical Proof 
go to The Library of Original Sources. € You simply cannot 
afford to be without this work. In it you have egi refer- 
ence free from the taint of Bastardy. Here you find the 
Original Documents of men and women who lived and 
thought and worked in defiance of Convention or Creed. 
The Library of Original Sources is the Most Important Con- 


tribution to Independent Research and Freedom of Thought 
that the Scholarship of the Centuries has yet Produced. 


A Table of Contents of all the Sacred and Secular Documents contained in this most 
complete work gratuitously provided without cost or obligation, address 


SAMUEL A. BL О H 
674 N. OAKLEY AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


vironments. It employs innocent or childish 
methods; nevertheless, it too, has in a certain 
measure, evolved like other things. It neglects 
the majority of the processes of primitive 
divination; it has found others, often eccen- 
tric, sometimes .udicrous, and has been able 
to profit by some few discoveries that were by 
no means intended for it „% I have followed it 
into its dark retreats. I wished to see it, not 
in books, but at work, in real life, and among 
the humble faithful who have confidence in it 


Google 


and who daily apply to it for advice and en- 
couragement s I went to it in good faith, 
unbelieving, but ready to believe; without 
prejudice and without a predetermined smile; 
for, if we must admit no miracle blindly, it is 
worse blindly to laugh at it; and in every 
obstinate error there lurks, usually, an ex- 
cellent truth that awaits the hour of birth.— 
Maeterlinck. 
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An even century ago, Robert Fulton mastered the "~ 
“ mighty Hudson with his steam tub. Imbued with | 
' the spirit of Mechanical Conquest, this man ushered 
. ina Wonder Age that puts the civilization of Ancient 

Greece to shame. l- 
Next, Thomas Alva Edison jolted and volted usa ; _ 
few paces nearer the goal. And now, Marconi and |... 
the Wright Brothers stimulate our amazement and 
appreciation. 
The Mechanical Genius is a new type. He was 
| born of the Ether of Progress and his work has ever 
| been for evolution. He glued another and different 
kind of page in the World's History. 

In reading some Classic Article concerning an In- 
vention, did your mind, ever stray to the type that 
tells the story, and its arrangement? Do you know 
the process necessary to put a Story before the Public 
in this Era of Lightning Speed and Quick Changes? 

Have you ever heard of the Monotype; the 
Machine of the Magic Keyboard ? 

This time-saving invention means to the printer 
what the typewriter means to the man of business— 
better work and more of it. You see, not only does 
the Monotype set the type as fast as a man can think, 
but it has another virtue: it makes the type as fast 
as it can set it. One always has fresh faces, bran-new 
type and a positive day of issue, when the Mono- 
type serves. 

Monotype Methods insure both Quickness and 
Quality.” 


*'The Monotype is used on THE Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
FRA, LITTLE JOURNEYS and No. 1231 Callowhill Street 
THE PHILISTINE: Enough said! Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARRANGED BY ALICE HUBBARD 


Lesson XXVII—Sunday, December 6, 1908 
JESUS OF NAZARETH 


A pew Coscinuidinent Tirive unto you: that yeluve one abet аст 


Health Thought: Accept the gifts God has provided in the 
great out-of-doors; breathe it, exercise in it, live in it. 


JESUS—THE GALILEAN PEASANT 


U? in the Galilean country, about sixty miles north of 
Jerusalem, there was a beautiful Jewish girl whose 
mother’s name, tradition says, was Anne. And the name of 
the daughter was Mary. And to this daughter a son was born. 
Ч There has been much disagreement as to the child's father, 
much confusion of natural law and the supernatural. Even 
those who accept miracles disagree. Some state that the Jewish 
God, Jehovah, was the father of the child, Jesus; others that 
it was the Holy Ghost, one whose status, however, does not 
seem to have been fixed even after the Nicene Council, over 
three hundred years after the birth of the Savior. 

Still others, who algo accept miracles, declare Joseph to be 
tbe father. 

Ernst Heckel, of the scientific mind, thinks lt very probable 
that the father of this man was a Roman soldier who was for 
а time stationed near Nazareth. If from the virility, indepen- 
dence of mind and daring of Jesus we can judge his parentage, 
he surely had a father and mother capable of a great love, 
vigorous, strong and filled with the Messianic hope. 

If the father were a Roman soldier, he disappeared before 
the child was born and left the mother's heart full of tempes- 
tuous longings. Again and again she may have wandered with 
him in imagination into new and wonderful experiences. He may 
have told her when first they met of the far countries he had 
been in, of the customs of the people, their worship and religion. 
9 The home of Mary was Nazareth, a little village in that 
semi-tropical country, three days journey from Jerusalem. 
We would never have heard of this little town but for this 
one woman who lived there. Nor would the little village of 
Bethlehem have been anythiug to the world, were it not for 
this romantic and tragic life—eo romantic and tragic that it 
has led poet and devotee to weave myth and mystery about 
her and the people who lived with her in obscurity, without 
art, culture, business industries or any special intellectual 
attainments. 

Why this woman, young, beautiful, energetic and full of 
aspirations and desires, was betrothed to an old man, а 
carpenter without ambition, the history does not tell us. 
9 It is possible that anxious relatives took charge of affairs, 
as anxious relatives are wont to do, and joined Joseph and 
Mary in legal marriage, feeling that they had been very 
diplomatic and wise. 

Doubtless the claim of Deity for the father of Jesus came 
after Jesus had been proclaimed a martyred Savior. 

Mary and Joseph were Galilean Jews and obeyed strictly 
the letter of the law. And when the time came for them to 
go into Judea to be taxed, they started out from their little 
home. 

The babe was born at Bethlehem. The public house in the 
village was filled with pilgrims when Mary and Joseph reached 
there, and they were sheltered in the stable with the cattle. 
This does not seem to have been considered a hardship nor 
to have troubled the mother, for her life and habits were very 
simple and she was accustomed to the primitive ways of the 
peasant. 

Aud the child grew and waxed strong in spirit. And he was 
named Jesus. 
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When Jesus was twelve years old he went with his mother, 
Mary, and with Joseph to Jerusalem to one of the Jewish 
feasts. 

Jerusalem was a cosmopolitan city, for it was in a Roman 
province and Roman cities were centers of interest for people 
from the ends of the earth. 

At the time of the Christian ега there was a great mental 
awakening. The great Augustus was emperor. He said he 
found Rome mud and left it marble. He was not a builder 
of structures alone, but he developed art and literature. 

At this period there was a great unrest in the religious world. 
The philosophy of Socrates had deteriorated into argument 
and debate, and the niceties of the Hebrew laws were a per- 
petual cause for quibbling, quarreling and wrangling. 

The Temple at Jerusalem was an arena for theological combats 
and so arranged in its construction that many different groups 
could gather and expound the law to each other, and refute 
false doctrines that were creeping in from Greece, Rome, 
Assyria and Egypt. 

When the feast days were finished, Mary and Joseph set out 
on their homeward journey, with many other Galileans who 
had come to Jerusalem as had they. The child Jesus was not 
with his mother but she supposed he was with their relatives 
in the company until they had gone a day’s journey. Then Mary 
and Joseph returned to Jerusalem seeking him. And for three 
long days the mother sought him sorrowing. She found him 
in the Temple amidst the doctors, both hearing them and asking 
them questions. 

To Mary's question, Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? 
he replied, Wist ye not tbat I must be about my Father's 
business? 

And all were astonished at his independence and his wisdom. 
9 His father's business was to him the understanding of the 
philosophy of life, responding more to the commands of the 
God within than even to the wishes of those who stood as 
guardians to him. 


GOLDEN TEXT 
Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's business? 
FI 
Lesson XXVIII—Sunday, December 13, 1908 


JESUS—A SAVIOR 


От would make Jesus а sage, опе a philosopher, one a 
patriot, one a good man, one a moralist, one а saint. 
He was not any one of these. He was a charmer, says Renan. 
Q In the light of the very few facts that we have about Jesus, 
and not even the few undisputed, it seems to me Renan is 
right. He certainly must have had one of those charming 
personalities that draw men unto them. 

His heart went out to all humanity. In the midst of one of 
those moments of power he gave expression to the desire to 
carry the troubles of all the sorrowing, which comes to the 
great-hearted who are saviors,—Come unto me all ye who 
are weary and heavy laden and I will give you rest. 

Their burdens seemed easy to him and he said: 

Learn of me for I am meek and lowly in spirit and ye shajl 
find rest unto your souls. 

These people needed very little, and the troubles of those 
about him were like ours—unnecessary troubles, mostly 
about things they did not need and could not use. 

Jesus would show them how to live, and to live naturally. 
Their Jewish religion had become so complex and involved 
in quibble that the spirit had been well nigh crushed out. 
Mingling with the Greeks and Egyptians as had the Jews a 
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Jerusalem, and now being under the political rule of Rome, 
philosophers and verbal speculators formulated reasons for 
their laws. 

Your actions are usually right, but your reasons seldom are, 
says Elbert Hubbard. 

The rules governing Israel were social, not political, and 
this was the first people to be so governed. All other nations 
were founded with the idea of being governed empirically- 
9 Evidently the early thought of the fathers in Israel was 
to have a people well, strong, simple, each having respect 
for his neighbor. i 
The moral code was similar to that of their contemporaries. 
But the everyday life of the Jew was planned to be simple, 
pure and without theology. 

The first Commandment suggested a duty to God—the other 
nine related wholly to conduct towards each other 9» But 
through the fixity of the written word and lack of readjustment. 
the spirit of it all was changed. 

Jesus came into these controversies fresh from Galilee. He 
had been brought up among those beautiful hills with their 
sunshine and flowers, in the simple religion of the country 
folks. He was an idealist, a dreamer. Why all this complexity 
and discord? Was there not all their needs could ask in simple 
food and clothing? And then was there not food for the mind 
in hills, rich with verdure and in the sunshine, glinting the wings 
of birds and butterflies as they flitted from tree to tree, from 
flower to flower? 

I have meat wich 
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Lesson XXIX—Sunday, December 20, 1908 


JESUS—THE HUMAN SAVIOR 


RSON said that the curse of this age has been in 
considering Jesus anything other than а man. 
Xf we believe that Jesus was a man, tempted——that is, ignorant 
like unto ourselves, this establishes a bond of brotherhood 
between us and him. It makes vital to us his ambition, his 
desires, his struggle to live out his days as the God within 
him impelled him to do, his impulse to reform and revolu- 
tionize the old laws that were dead, his sorrows, his fears, 
his hopes. 
If he were subject to the natural law as we are, and weak as 
we are, then we are indeed his mother, his sisters, his brothers. 
But if he were the son of Almighty Power, here in disguise 
for a brief season, who knew the glory to which he should 
вооп be restored, it is a romance, but only a tale that is told. 
He could have nothing in common with us, for he would have 
no peers. He would be the only one of his kind, an only begotten 
Son of Jehovah, companionless, out of the common life. He 
would be comparable with no one who has ever lived on the 
earth; farther from us than is the most powerful man in 
America from the lowliest babe in Italy. He would have known 
all the past secrets of the Universe, all of the hereafter; and 
we know very little of what is in the Today in which we live. 
9 His infinite advantage would put him entirely out of 
our class. He could be nothing to us. 
It has been urged upon us that the sufferings of Jesus must 
hold our consideration, engage our pity, and formerly, that 
we must assume a personal responsibility for the tragedy of 
his life—that he suffered and died for us individually. 
Just for a moment let us see what these sufferings were, as 
told in the New Testament. 
There were thirty years of quiet life with lowly Galilean people 
who loved him, in the most beautiful country in all Palestine. 
And three years of a larger experience, culminating in a tragedy, 
similar to that of many thousands. 
What suffering would that be when one had the complete 
assurance of infinite ages of eternity, of absolute power, 
authority and Heart's Desire! 


i 


The sufferings which have been kept vitally before the mind 
of the people for nineteen hundred years were these: He was 
arrested one day; condemned, scourged and crucified the next. 
9 Millions have suffered more, far more, for they have endured 
for weary weeks and months and years all their capacity for 
both mental and physical pain. 

He came to his own and his own received him not.The misery 
of being misunderstood is the common fate of all. 

His own suffering would not be worth his while to recount, 
I believe, and surely we have no business to exaggerate it 
and put it out of proportion to the facts. 

Healthy people do not rehearse their woes and surely heroes 
do not. We have put Jesus of Nazareth in а poor light when 
we hold perpetually before people a suffering Savior. 

Anc T, if I be lifted up, wil! draw all men unto те, 


A HH 
Lesson XXX— Sunday, December 27, 1908 
JESUS—THE REVOLUTIONIST 


SOCIAL equality was the key-note of the primitive Jews. 
Ye are all brethren. In the household the father was head, 
and to this day the Jews give respect to and reverence their 
parents. 
The tent in which Abraham dwelt and his descendants for many 
generations, the little Ark of the Covenant and a few matters 
pertaining to it, gave no hint of a Temple of Solomon. 
But the simple life of the Jew had become contaminated. 
Possibly Solomon's numerous wives were at fault 9 The 
multiplication of sacrifices and ceremonies of the Temple, 
cherubim and seraphim, the Holy of Holies, the outer court, 
etc., all implies caste. 
Jesus rebelled against this. And one day in the Temple when 
he was rebuked because his disciples in passing tbrough a 
field plucked some of the heads of wheat, rubbed them in 
their hands and ate of the grain, Jesus said to his accusers, 
Have ye not read so much as this, what David did, when 


himself was an hunceered, and they which were with him: 
How he went into the house of God, and did take and eat 
the shewh-eai, and gave aiso to them that were with him; 


which is not lawful to eat but for the priests alone? 

Kun was not made for the Sabbath, but the Sabbath for man. 
С Is it lawful ta do good on the Sabbath or to do evil? To 
save life or to kiil? 

The laws were first formulated to assist men to better health 
and to educate the people into a mode of living whereby 
health, happiness and prosperity should be theirs—not to 
burden them. The law must benefit and be reasonable and 
rational, or Jesus would bave none of it. 

Jesus was one of those geniuses who dared break away from 
custom, precedent and the laws of the prophets, when his 
intelligence could not justify the law. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth: 

But I sav unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever 
shall sizite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also. 

And whosoever shall eampel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain. 

Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow 
of thee turn not thou away. 

And when some of those kind people, who always want to 
set you right, came to Jesus and told him they never did it 
that way before, and we always did it this way, Jesus said 
with some fervor: 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neienhor, ard hate thine enemy. 

But I sey unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you and pray for them which 
dcspitefuliv use you, and persecute you; 

That ye у be the children of your Father which is in heaven: 
eth his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
ih rain on the just and on the unjust. 

For if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? 
Do not even the publicans the same? 

And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others? do not even the publicans so? 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
ів perfect. 
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^ THERE is 

^ no such 
thing in the 
world, there 
never has been 
such a thing as 
a predestined 
child—predes- 
tined for heaven 
or hell »& Men 
have taught 
such things in 
the past; there 
may be now 
those who ac- 
count for certain 
manifestations 
of this belief, 
just as there 
may be those 
who in the pres- 
ence of some 
hopelessly vi- 
cious man hold 
to the view, 
whether they 
express it or not, 
of total deprav- 
ity » But even 
total depravity 
never existed in 
a human being, 
never can exist 
in one any more 
than it can exist 
in a plant. He- 
redity means 
much, but what 
is heredity? Not 
some hideous 
ancestral specter 
forever crossing 
the path of a 
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MERSON told us a half century ago of “Compensation.” One 
enters this life with a clean book and when he leaves it, all 
accounts will have been balanced. A portion of Divine Energy is 
his to expend—wisely or not as he decrees; if he radiates 
happiness, he receives happiness. All must end here. He must 

go unhampered on his final journey. Yet in defiance of this well proven 
creed we fight for prizes that leave us in a single night. One has but to 
peruse history's page to learn that the challenger invites his own Waterloo. 
The happy people are the thinkers, not the 

soldiers, nor the financiers. Œ Without books 

God is silent, Justice dormant, 

Science lame, Philosophy dumb, 

and all things involved in dark- 

ness. Only books have saved the 

world from itself. G Today | 

every house has its library or [L| 

bookcase » Progressive parents f 

teach their children by good 

example. Some one reads aloud in the evening, after dinner; then the boy 
finds his home circle more attractive than the street. A habit formed in 


childhood clings through Life. @ A suggestion to all parents: Teach your 
boys and girls to read; arrange for a little library in your home; select the 
room, then ask the GLOBE-WERNICKE COMPANY of Cincinnati to submit 
a bookcase plan. Somehow these folks have mastered the art of making 
a home library look just right. 


aes š 1 
Globe?Werpickhe Bookcases 
Sectional Bookcases are exceptionally well made—some enthusiasts 
claim they 'll last forever. But the fact remains, they give splendid service 
and add to a room's beauty. No alcove, angle or corner presents an unsolv- 
able problem to these people. Why not make some shapeless, unused 
corner a GLOBE-WERNICKE DELIGHT? @But why say more! Just write 
them a note, say that you are a part of the new regime and that you want 

an up-to-date library. You'll be surprised how modest 
are their prices. You don't have to buy blindly, they ’ll 
send you /ree illustrations of their Bookcases. Write 
today lest you forget. 

The GlobeSWernicke Qo, CINCINNATI 


BRANCH STORES: New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 


human being. Heredity is simply the sum of 
all the effects of all the environments of all 
past generations on the responsive, ever- 
moving life forces.—Luther Burbank. 


E d 
“YONSCIENTIOUSNESS has іп many out- 
" grown that stage in which the sense of 
a compelling power is joined with rectitude of 
action. The truly honest man, here and there 
to be found, is not only without thought of 
legal, religious, or social compulsion, when he 


discharges an equitable claim on him; but he 
is without thought of self-compulsion. He does 
the right thing with a simple feeling of satis- 
faction in doing it, and is indeed impatient if 
anything prevents him from having the satis- 
faction of doing it.—Herbert Spencer. 


One of the advantages of becoming old is that 
one becomes indifferent to hatred, insult and 
calumny, while one's capacity for friendship 
and good-will are increased.— Bismark, 
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А Roycrofter whose sheer ability to 
co-operate with Mother Nature works 
wonders in the Horticultural World 
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AY down East in Boston Town, a Country Boy runs a 
М Magazine. It's a peculiar Magazine because it’s different 
\} in a different way » People who love the home-side of 
) life, read it eagerly each month. 
\ A This Magazine is ideally American. It never scraps nor 
YSA j ѕсгеесһеѕ, muck-rakes or howls. It has personality, be- 
cause the Country Boy who owns and edits it has a plus supply of the 
. same Good Stuff. Joe Chapple ! 
Joe Chapple stands out against the Horizon as a man of the people. 
Reared on a Farm, he learned the value of Hard Work as a man-making 
ingredient. Every morning, as a little shaver, he trudged three miles 
to school during the Winter months, so that he could prepare himself 
for the position that he holds today in the Public Eye. 
Joe Chapple now owns a beautiful home and loves it: he has all the 
money he needs, and he sometimes wears a fur-lined overcoat, and runs 
his own automobile. Yet every little while he hikes down to Roycroft 
and helps Ali Baba do chores. You know he has to keep “іп touch.” 
€ This man is a great, fair-minded, hard-hitting, pure-thinking Amer- 


ican. He believes that hard work, simple food and eight hours’ sleep 
make a man think big thoughts, and keep him off the greased chute. 
You'll adopt 47s formula if you read Ais 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


CHA PPLE BOOKS 
HEART THROBS 


TWO JOE 
THE HAPPY HABIT 


ALI 
INDULGE 


There is no other book like “Happy Habit." A rare 
book of good fellowship, full of friendly chatty reminis- 
cence that “‘talks things over'' andtells of happy living— 
not all rollicking, but dignified and cheery. It 's so human 
that it readily adapts itse.{ to the personality of the reader, 


Fifty thousand people in all walks of life made this book 
their own—their very own—by contributing gems of sen- 
timent in wit, humor, pathos, together with the master- 
pieces of all the authors of note, that have appealed to 
them in their own lives. Nearly one thousand “favorites,” 


gleaned from all literature down to the present day, to lie 


giving delight and pleasure by its charming conversa- 
on the library table for little '*peeps'' of inspiration and 


tional tone—like one friend visiting with another. In this it 
is a worthy companion to “Heart Throbs'" and makes comfort. In uniquenessand worth, “Heart Throbs"' fills a 
most acceptable gift to man or woman. Nearly 500 pages, speciai ‘‘want’’ among the givers of books. Nearly 500 
handsomely bound, gold illumined cover. Price, $1.50. pages, handsomely bound, iliumined cover. Price, $1.50. 


Either Book, Edition de Luxe, Full Morocco and Gold Binding, $3.00 Net 


A JOE CH APPLE PROPOSITION 
Both books combined with one year's subscription to THE NATIONAL 


MAGAZINE, the favorite magazine in a quarter million homes, edited by 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, author of ** Happy Habit.” $4.50 value for $3.00 


JUST WRITE TO JOE CHAPPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“OULD 

4 7 that 
the tortuous 
fluxions of the 
eons might 
finally deal with 
every sentient 
thing on the 
scale of justice. 
Wouldthatthere 
might in truth 
be the glorious 
coming of an 
ideal day. Does 
any one wish 
otherwise? If so, 
who? Every one 
hopes that good 
may evolve— 
somewhere, 
somehow. Every 
one can hope. 
But that is all. If 
there were to be 
an individual 
future for all, no 
feature of it 
would for a time 
be more pro- 
nounced than 
the amazement 
of the fanatics of 
thisearth at find- 
ing their creeds 
to be naught but 
petty, immoral, 
unworthy in- 
sults to the stu- 
pendous Power 
behind the Veil. 
9 We are ana- 
thema. Be it so. 
Hold to your in- 


б^ A ROGRESSIVE People no longer recognize a ‘‘Science 
ANS of Medicine.” Our emancipation has been announced. 
< 


7S Costly experience taught that a body full of dope lacked 
LA : ba F 

б combativeness. Temporary relief is no relief. You weaken 

ZY a faculty by drugging it. © Health attainment demands 
obedience to Nature's Laws ж To lose one’s self in a labyrinth of 
gastronomic indiscretions, then court the Pink Pill as a guide to 
Perpetual Youth, betrays faulty judgment. Qj A new Science of 
Health has been introduced within the last ten years; а science over 
which common sense holds sway # Dietetics, the wonder-worker, 
now aids ailing mankind. Avaunt the Pill ж 9 A A A A 94 HAS 
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Offers ideal opportunities to study these new health principles. 


Here are Up-to-the-Minute facilities plus the Right Brand of 
Thought. 

Health is merely Mental Attitude combined with Will Power. 
You furnish the Mental Attitude, Mr. Macfadden will supply the 
Will Power. 

Mr. Macfadden knows the A, B, C of body-building—all the 
way from A to Z. He is the Author of fifteen Scientific Books and 
edits PHYSICAL CULTURE. | 

The Macfadden Sanitorium handles your ailment in а Twentieth 
Century way. Latter day Specialists are in attendance at all times. 
These men believe in you ж They treat you kindly, in a way to 
inspire confidence; when possible, they cure you, or, as they put it, ` 
you cure yourself. 

Macfadden Followers believe in themselves, in you, but most of 
all they believe in Sunshine, and the value of а Smile. Overtaxed, 
overquacked persons, who seek Health and Happiness, generally find 
it at Macfadden Sanitorium. 


In connection with his Sanitorium Mr. Macfadden conducts a Training Department 
for preparing men and women to enter this new profession of Drugless Healing yt If 
interested write for information and terms. 


terpretations and we will hold to ours. And may 
the infinite ages, that press and surge with 
resistless sweep, bring some day a far-off glory 
upon the vasty silences—anamaranthine dawn- 
ing of some Valhalla beyond what has ever 
been dreamed of in all the mystic and everlast- 
ing past. In the presence of endless space and 
endless time, of endless rhythm, of endless life, 
the drooping mind cannot but sigh, “ Таке 
me, Great Power, to Thee—take me to Thee.” 
—George Allen White. 
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“~~ SHEY out-talked thee, hiss'd thee, tore 
‘pet thee? 

Better men fared thus before thee; 

Fired their ringing shot and pass’d, 

Hotly charged—and sank at last. 


Charge once more, then, and be dumb ! 
Let the Victors when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 
Find thy body by the wall ! 
—Matthew Arnold. 
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Library Furniture 


1%» OYCROFTERS pride themselves on their 
LV ability to furnish a Library without sacrile- 
giously offending the bibliophile. Beautiful books 
require a beautiful setting, we know, the same as 
precious stones. (Every piece of Roycroft Furniture 
is first designed by an Artist, then hewn and shaped 
by men who above all things love good books. Har- 
mony is the Keynote of distinctive Library Deco- 
ration. @Tables, Book-blocks, Bookcases, Rockers, 
Morris Chairs—all pictured in our New Catalogue. 
We will send it to you Free on Application. 


The Royerofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 


RESOLVED: “That 
Christianity is Declining” 
The Hubbard-Albertson 


Debate will be reported in 
full in the January FRA. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


<" О doubt you have a number of friends on 
32 your Christmas list that you would like to 
“remember,” yet in each case cannot afford to 
make a large outlay. A Roycroft Book saves the 
situation yt Text, type and binding differ greatly 
from the bargain counter product. You'll be sure 
to please your friend if it's a Roycroft Book ot ot 
Health and Wealth - - - 
Woman's Work  - - 

White Hyacinths - - 

Rubaiyat - - - 

Man of Sorrows - - 

Crimes Against Criminals 

A William Morris Book 

Ballad of Reading Gaol 

Battle of Waterloo 
The Broncho Book 
Love, Life and Work 
A Christmas Carol 

A Dog of Flanders 
Rip Van Winkle - 
Story of a Passion 
Self-Reliance - 
Time and Chance 
Will о’ the Mil - 
Message to Garcia 
'l'he above books can be obtained either bound in 
boards or limp leather, with marker. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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(7 A11 CASES made of Leath- 
`7 er—modelled by our Roy- 
croft-German Artists, from new 
designs » Special sizes and 
Prices during Holiday Season. 
44 inches long - $1.50 


4 inches long - 1.25 
33 inches long - 1.00 


The Koverefterg East Aurora, N. Y. 
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ОҢ Stationery 
А Christmas Letter carries your 
message of Good Will deeper into 
your friend's memory if the paper 
on which it is written possesses per- 
sonality—Roycroft Stationery— 
QUALITY and QUANTITY tosuit 
THE ROYCROFTERS 


The Essay on Silence 
EXPURGATED EDITION 
The price is just Turrry CENTS, no 
matter who is President. The following 
eminent citizens heartily recommend 
the Book: 


Hezakiah Butterworth 
Falloncs Buttermilk 


Henry Hellangon 
Champ Clark 
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Jehu G. Takats 

A. Kicktithath 

Guy A. Ham 

О. J. Laylander 

Сее Twitchell Sodges 
Thomas Ody 

Wm. Dockstader 
Bluepoint Carman 
Sidney Calhoun Tapp 
О. Van Arsdale 
Richard Gallon 

Alex Forny 

Bunkio Matsuki 


Billy Taft 

Bill Bryan 

Bill Patterson 
Billy Andrews 
Old Bill Grahm 
Billy Johnson 
Billy Smith 
Billy Robinson 
Old Bill Spear 
Billy B. Dammed 
Billy Muldoon 
Buffalo Bill 
Willie Pepoon 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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` О Art has 

‘become 
foolishly con- 
founded with 
education— that 
all should be 
equally quali- 
fied. € Whereas, 
while polish, re- 
finement, cul- 
ture and breed- 
ing are in no 
way arguments 
for artistic re- 
sults, it is also no 
reproach to the 
most finished 
scholar or great- 
est gentleman in 
the land that he 
be absolutely 
without eye for 
painting or ear 
for music—that 
in his heart he 
prefer the popu- 
lar print to the 
scratch of Rem- 
brandt's needle, 
or the songs of 
the hall to 
Beethoven's C 
minor sym- 
phony. Let him 
have but the wit 
to say so, and 
not feel the ad- 
mission a 
proof of inferi- 
ority. 
Art happens— 
no hovel is safe 


from it, no Prince may depend upon it, the f 
vastest intelligence cannot bring it about, and 
puny efforts to make it universal end in quaint 
comedy, and coarse farce. 

This is as it should be—and all attempts to 
make it otherwise are due to the eloquence of the 
ignorant, the zeal of the conceited.— Whistler. 
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CNAN ROM the very beginning, according to tradition, the 
b ZON 


FIG has been most intimately associated with human 
existence. Є Combining, as it does, the qualities of a 
valuable food, a delicious tidbit (when packed the 
Geraldson way) and a gentle but lasting laxative 
which cannot be adulterated, it is probably the most valuable 
of all fruits—that is, good ones are. Ҹ There are many varieties, 
nearly all inferior, and some of which are packed in enormous 
quantities and sold to an unsuspecting but fig hungry public. 
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are the Cream of the Black Mission variety which has stood 
the test of centuries. They are packed so as to reach your 
hands clean and fresh. We are now marketing the new crop. 
We will send you three 30 oz. cartons, transportation prepaid, 
for $1.00; or five for $1.00 if you pay the express charges. 


Матаи. 1 DT CO мү A m P лет: 
FOC as L Wa » biva7 Visas AINI, INCWCASLIC, California 


If You Possess 
— » ма Я Y 
t 4 1 > z 1 
пе IIIRC ila it 
you cannot afford to house your feet in uncertain 
shoes. Long walks yield small enjoyment if a 
made-wrong shoe tortures on the way. 
A “Star R (ER, 
Brand” Shoe © у m 
Models are designed intelligently with an eye 
for the comfort of the Human Feet. All top 
notch dealers. If your dealer hasn't them 
write us direct and we will tell you where you 
can be supplied and send a beautiful style book. 


ROBERTS JORINSONS RAND SHIOE(O. 
MANUFACTURERS 


ST.LOUIS. 
P. S. "STAR BRAND SHOES ARE BETTER" 


“A Fine Shoe 
For Men" 


<<. old iconoclasts, 
was the Past’s; 
ing that has made us free, 


E tender spirits flee 


drove them across the sea. 


"HEY were men of present valor, stalwart 
Unconvinced by ax or gibbet that all virtue 
But we make their truth our falsehood, think- 
Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, while our 
The rude grasp of that great Impulse which 


— Lowell. 
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= MOU MANUFACTURE а perfect whole by discriminate 
N selection and careful blending of ingredients. The well- 
balanced man is made—not born. Raw material in the 

form of Boy-Clay presents to the Potter an opportunity 

for Immortality. A boy reflects conditions. Give him a chance to 
assimilate Man-Making qualities and he will write your name 
deep in the Granite of Time. Q You attain this end by putting 
the boy in a School that offers more than mere routine study. 


INTERLAKEN SCHOOL 
solves parental difficulties. They take your boy and teach him the 
Head, Heart and Hand Theory. When Interlaken School stamps 
its mark of approval on a Youth his life's battles are half won. 
Q Dr. Rumely knows boys and will send you some interesting 
information about them—gratis—if you wish it s£ s£ s£ s£ м 


Interlaken School, La Porte, Indi 
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REAL HABANA SEGARS 
Made in the Honest, Old Fashioned Way 
AT THE SIGN OF THE BULL DOG 


Penetelas T - $4.00 


рег box of Fifty 


“Fra” Perfectos E 
per box of Twenty-five 


$3.00 


If you can't get them from your 
dealer, Order Direct From Us 


JOHN W. MERRIAM & CO. 


THE ROYCROFT SEGAR SHOP, 139 Maiden Lane, New York 


of other men 
and receive in 
return their 
labor. If a man 
is worth millions 
of bushels of 
wheat and corn, 
heis not wealthy 
enough to let his 
servant girl 
sweep a single 
kernel into the 
fire »& Let it be 
eaten by some- 
thing. I have not 
had flourenough 
in the time of 
my greatest 
abundance to 
let my children 
waste one mor- 
sel of bread. No, 
I would rather 
feed the greatest 
enemy I have on 
earth than have 
it go to waste. 
Money is not 
real capital. It 
bears the title 
only. True capi- 
tal is labor, and 
it belongs to the 
laboring classes. 
They, only, pos- 
sess it. It is the 
bone, sinew, 
nerve and mus- 
cle of man that 
subdueth the 
earth æ This 
power tears 
down mountains 


TT is impossible for me to tell you how much 
>a a man must possess to entitle him to the 
liberty of wasting anything, or of letting it be 
stolen and run away by the Indians „№ А man 
has no right to property unless he has use for 
it. It is impossible for a man to have money 
enough to justify him in salting it down, or in 
other words putting it away in a chest, there 
to lie doing no manner of good either to him- 
self or to his neighbor. If you have more oxen 
or cattle than you need, put them in the hands 
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and fills up valleys, builds cities and temples 
and paves the streets. In short what is there 
that yields shelter and comfort to civilized 
man that is not produced by the strength of 
his arm making the elements bend to his 
will ?—Brigham Young. 


» 
The first creation of God, in the works of the 
days, was the light of sense; the last was the 
light of reason; and His Sabbath work, ever 
since, is the illumination of the spirit. —Bacon. 
NE | 
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AKE an 
T inventory 
of your spiritual 
assets—How do 
you stand on 
these? Mark 
yourself ten 
where you are 
perfect, then the 
rest mark down 
to about where 
you are, and see 
how it looks „% 
Faith, system, 
energy, service, 
loyalty, purpose, 
kindness, econ- 
omy, industry, 
courtesy, initia- 
tive, intention, 
frankness, evol- 
ution, education, 
fellowship, pa- 
tience, courage, 
responsiveness, 
tenacity, am- 
bition, harmony, 
prudence, integ- 
rity, obedience, 
thoroness, mut- 
uality, master- 
ship, fraternity, 
endurance, en- 
thusiasm, equa- 
nimity, good- 
cheer, reciproc- 
ity, cleanliness, 
helpfulness, 
personality, 
self-respect, 
orderliness, 
punctuality, 
self-control, co- 


A Fussy PACKAGE 
FOR FASTIDIOUS FOLKS 


bears a 
double 


compliment. 


A whole box contain- 
ing only the hard and 


nut centers—this is 


FUSSY 
PACKAGE 


—the most aristocratic pack- 
age of sweets ever put up. P 
Selected piece by piece from 
these famous old Philadel- 
phia chocolates—lirst in fash- 
ionable favor since 1842. 
STEPHEN F. WHITM. 


тә 
О, iuo 
Lobe Letters of Henry biii. 


те authentic love letters of a real king, faith- 

— transcribed from the originals. No reader 
of this charming and unique collection of doc- 
uments will doubt that the flames of tender 
passion burned as brightly in the 16th Century 
as in the present m of Grace, or that the heart 
of a great king loves less, hopes less, or fears 
less in the absence of his lady-love than does 
that of the humblest ponio in his realm. We 
have printed these delightful letters in a beauti- 
ful Brochure, and mail you a copy for 
fourteen cents in stamps. For fifty cents we wili 
send you six numbers of the Caxton Brochures, 
“Thoreau,” “Emerson,” “C hesterfield,’ 
“Franklin,” “Lamb,” and “Henry VIII.’ ? Better 
still, send us one dollar, and we will enter your 
name as an associate member of the society, 
sending you twelve Brochures, and two вре cial 
Caxton Books, “The Story of the Candlesticks, " 

Victor Hugo, and “Murad the Unlucky,” by 
Maria Edgeworth. 


$1. 
Ask forit at Lj ta Herm fea, If no есу 
э y, sent pre сери Tor Gm 
pound packag 


SON, 1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Caxton 
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For those 
“fussy” 
particular 
people 
who 
don't like 
cream 
chocolates. 


Look for the “fussy” 
seal. List of contents 
given on every 


4 / 4a) " 
Whitman 

FUSSY 
PACKAGE 


Contains Chocolate covered: Nougat, 
ә, Molasses Chips, Almonds, Amara- 
cenes, Walnuts, Marshmallows, Co- 
coanettes, Pecans, Molasses Blocks, 
Neapolitans, Cream Nuts, Caramels 
and Blossoms of Solid Chocolate. 


pound box. 


Specials 
A Christmas Carol 


by Charles Dickens. This is the most charming 
Christmas story ever written, and of allthe good 
things which Dickens wrote, this was his favor- 
ite, and from it he often read in public. We have 
made a special holiday edition of this master- 
piece by Dickens. It is a scrumptious little 
volume, printed on white antique rag paper, 
from a new font of large, clear type, with 
rubricated initials, bound in imported mistletoe 
parchment, with special cover design in two 
colors by our own craftsmen. Each copy is 
enclosed in a holiday box. A more pleasing 
Christmas gift could not be found, and if you 
are seeking something for that particular friend, 
this is just what you want. The edition is lim- 
ited to nine hundred copies, and the price is one 
dollar, but if you will send us one dollar to-day 
we will send you the book and the six Brochures 
which are mentioned herein. 


The Caxton Society, Pittsfield, in Berkshire, Massachusetts 


operation, self-reliance, truthfulness, self-sacri- should be in the other, and none of the other’s 
fice, perseverance, individuality, concentration. reciprocally in himself; hence there is nothing 
o mutual, consequently no communication of 

АЛУ HE love of dominion of one over the any love and its happiness with the other, and 
other entirely takes away marriage love reciprocally. And yet this communication, and 

and its heavenly happiness; for, as was said conjunction thereby, is the interior happiness 

above, marriage love and its happiness consists itself which is called blessedness in marriage. 

in this, that the will of the one is that of the | —Swedenborg. 

other, and this mutually and reciprocally. The o 

love of dominion in marriage destroys this, for Parties who fuss about saving their souls, 

he who domineers wishes that his will alone probably have no souls worth saving. 
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guaranteed, for securing only four orders 
a day for Van Norden Magazine. Any 
one of ordinary intelligence and per- 
severance can easily earn that much 
and more. 

We want a bright, wide-awake young 
Man or woman to represent us in every 
community where we are not now act- 
ively represented » Securing new and 
renewal subscriptions for a high-grade 
publication like Van Norden Magazine 
is one of the most profitable sources of 
income imaginable. 

Some energetic workers earn the above 
amount in their spare time—full time 
workers earn much more æ We furnish 
equipment and show you how to start. 
@People are beginning to select their 
magazines now for the coming year, so 
now is the time for you to begin. 

Apply at once, using the attached 
coupon. 


TEAR OFF, SIGN AND MAIL TO-DAY 
Please use Pencil in Filling out Coupon 
Dec. Fra 
VAN NORDEN MAGAZINE, 24 Stone Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me instructions and equipment for taking Van 
Norden subscriptions. If I don’t like your proposition I will return supplies 
promptly and it is understood I will be under no further obligations to you: 
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£3 AXATION 
wu" 15 a neces- 
sity of civil gov- 
ernment o He 
who evades his 
share of the bur- 
den throws an 
unequal share 
on the shoulders 
of another. The 
evasion of taxes 
is dishonest. The 
higher the char- 
acter of the 
owner of prop- 
erty who evades 
his share of the 
burden, the 
deeper is the 
wrong, since it 
serves the more 
to excuse others 
in wrong. Tax- 
ation should be 
as direct and as 
plain as possi- 
ble. When the 
Sources of rev- 
enue are hid, all 
sorts of abuses 
follow ot Out of 
the tariff which 
is hid from the 
eye of the aver- 
age voter 9o per 
cent of our pol- 
itical corruption 
has come, and 
the gangrene 
from public life 
has infected 
business »& The 
reformer who 
does not appre- 
ciate this fact 
lacks fitness for 
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The Subject of Elbert Hubbard's 


“Little Journey" for December is 


MIARY BAKER EDDY 


a 


g’_\CCASIONALLY an Immortal discovers that his 
t7[ wires are down, that in some way he has short- 
C circuited himself. When this happens and the 
brain central fails to keep in touch with outlying stations 
it’s time to make repairs. @ Wise members of the Clan 
shut off the current of their daily life, hang out the 
sign, ** CLOSED FOR REPAIRS," then hike to the 


FAIRFIELD INN 


to have their system renovated. q Fairfield Inn Folks de- 
pend on the Wonderful Waters of the Mineral Wells for 
ealth and happines—and they are not disappointed. 


Q When the batting average of your battery slumps, when 
your sparker fails to spark, take the next train for Min- 
eral Wells, Texas. € Additional information on request. 


his profession; 
the President 
knows it and all 
his zeal for re- 
form is discredited by his “stand pat" attitude 
on the tariff. He seems to condemn wicked 
wealth and upholds the gate by which it flows 
in; he seems to advocate the “square deal” 
when he knows very well that the tariff is the 
mother of unfairness, corruption and legisla- 
tion by influence. €| But the greatest evil by 
example is done by the church which demands 
or accepts exemption from taxation. Christ 
refused exemption and preached the payment 
of taxes in his “Render unto Cæsar.” Accept- 
ing protection from civilization and boasting 
of its influence on government, how can the 


The Fairfield Inn, Minera 


church evade its duty to support government ? 
In the attitude of a beggar in the chambers of 
legislation the church is at once discredited; 
accepting favors, its voice is no longer free 
and its condemnation is at once silenced »* In 
vindication of itself the church should pay 
taxes yt Originally the claim of exemption 
was based on the willingness to give free 
contributions; making no free contributions, 
why should not the church pay? Claiming 
the right to hold property, why should not the 
church assume the plain duties of ownership ? 
—Florida Times-Union. 
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СК “OPTIMUS” 


m d 
d 


T 


If you are in the printing business to do the best work possible, at a 
profit, —then you must have a press that will produce work of the highest 
quality, in greatest quantity, in the shortest time, at the least expense, 


then you must 
RUN THE BABCOCK "OPTIMUS" 
The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 4 NO. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


An inmate of a New York State Prison, convicted 
of burglary—1 may be released on parole in May, 1909, 
on the condition that | secure a position with a reputable 


employer. Q] am 29, single, temperate, no entanglements; have 
good knowledge of newspaper and printing work; efficient office man 
or clerk, and can hold down a job of any sort where brains and intelli- 
gence are required. Salary sufficient to support myself decently. 

My bridges are burned bebind me and I want to earn an honest living. 
If you have any faith in human sincerity and can give me a “‘ boost,” write 
me. I’ll make good. 


NUMBER 7654, 
Clinton Prison, Dannemora, N. Y. 
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* "N its heart 
24 the world 
cares for little. 
but play; but in 
its life it does 
hardly anything 
but work, for the 
world has for- 
gotten that the 
reason of its 
work is—play. 
The natural 
man works that 
he may play— 
works that he 
may love and 
dream, and 
know while he 
maythe wonders 
and joys of the 
strange and 
lovely world 
which for a short 
space he is al- 
lowed toinhabit ; 
the unnatural 
man plays that 
he may work. 
So unnatural in- 


deed have wé love for our own 


Health 

Happiness 

Good Roads 

Brotherhood 

<] Co-operation 

Equal Suffrage 

Human Service 

Dietetic Righteousness 

Universal Peace thru 
arbitration 

Manual Training in all 
Public Schools 

Tree-Planting and Forest 
Preservation 

Good Cheer and Cour- 
tesy, even under pro- 
vocation 

The keeping of promises 
made to those who can- 
not enforce them 

The Kindergarten Sys- 
tem,and itsintroduction 
into the higher grades 


A Patriotism that will include other countries, with no lack of 


become that not 
only have we 
forgotten our 
dreams, but we 
have actually 
grown ashamed 
of them 5t Pro- 
verbially there 
is nothing of 


No war of aggression, excepting on a popular vote of all the 
people, including women 

Disarmament through mutual agreement; and а constant cam- 
paign of education until this is brought about 

A Square Deal for horses, cows, cats, dogs, birds, rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, guinea-hens and all other animals, wild and 
domesticated 

When in doubt, mind your own business, and tbus give others a 
chance to mind theirs 

Tax church property and all educational or philanthropic insti- 


which an Eng- 
lishman is so 
much ashamed 
as his emotions. 
To suspect him of sentiment is to imply insult, 
to surprise him in tears is to commit a mortal 
offense. Laughter he still retains, but too often 
for the unworthy purpose of laughing at other 
people's emotions, and ridiculing beautiful 
things he no longer understands. England in- 
deed is the Siberia of emotions. Let us all escape 
from Siberia.—Le Gallienne. 
E d 


The ing of TIE FRA is inore potent than ihe 


blood of Martyrs. 


tutions, that are not supported through and by taxation 


++ N men whom men pronounce as ill 
4 4 I find so much of goodness still, 
In men whom men pronounce divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot; 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two, when God has not. 
— Joaquin Miller. 
E d 


Nothing is impossible to the man who can 
will, and then do; this is the only law of 


success.  niirabeau. 
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One of the Finest and 


Most Palatial in the World 


Residential and Transient. Contains Eight Hundred Rooms. 


Thoroughly Fireproof .* Cuisine and Service Unequalled. 
PRICES REASONABLE. BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Click $ 


BOOKLET BUILDERS - 
ADVERTISING WRITERS ; 


ENGRAVERS BY ALL PROCESSES 


CET OUR FIGURES, SEE OUR SAMPLES 
AND HAVE А TALH WITH US 


t „WE INVITE YOU TO VISIT OUR NEW HOME 
THE MOST MODERN ENGRAVING PLANT 


IN THE WEST 


206-208 West Waren Sr. 


Engraving 2+ 
РА Ge: 
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S Homer 

wasting in 
taste? On the 
contrary taste is 
found through- 
out, but it is 
taste on the 
grand scale, in- 
corruptible taste, 
the manifes- 
tation of the 
beautiful. It is in 
what shocks, it 
is in what irri- 
tates, and it is 
invulnerable 
even in the me- 
lee of filthy and 
obscure words, 
like the god 
that it is. Read 
Plautus. Read 
Horace. Accord- 
ingly as beauty, 
that light, is ab- 
sent or present, 
the same words 
make Vade ig- 
noble and Aris- 
tophanes splen- 
did.— Victor 
Hugo. 


$ 
^ "**(USIC is 
х = = а sec- 
ondary sexual 
manifestation, 
just as are the 
songs of birds 
their gay and 


MILWAUKEE = gaudy plumage, 


^ “SHE earth yields nothing more divine 
~ Than high prophetic vision, {һап the 
seer 
Who, fasting from man's meaner joy, beholds 
The path of beauteous order, and constructs 
А fairer type, to shame our low content. 
George Eliot. 


the color and 
perfume of 
flowers, that so 
delight us, and 
the luscious fruits that nourish us—all is sex. 
Without love there would be no poetry and no 
music. All the manifest beauty of earth is only 
Nature's nuptial decoration. 

o 
Shakespeare says that we are creatures that 
efore and after. The more surprising that 
and see what is 
Carlyle. 


we do not look round a little, 


passing ut 


der our very eyes. 
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UT here at Libertyville, Illinois (85 miles north of Chicago), I am starting 

Sheldon University. I have 600 acres of land, covered with great trees, blessed 

with Lake Eara—a lake a mile long and half а mile wide. Here I shall train 
men for business—shall train men for life. I shall train them mentally, physically 
and morally. I have already trained 82,000 men by correspondence. I teach men to 
develop Ability, Reliability, Endurance and Action—the prime factors of Success. 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
is my monthly messenger—a magazine of inspiration. I want you to know this mag- 
azine. I want you to read it every month. It is crammed full of inspirational articles 
by men who have succeeded and about men who have done likewise. It will tell you 
of my Ideal— the building of а university which will teach business men that ethics 
—the square deal—pays in business-building, and that there is more in business-build- 
ing than in mere business getting. It will inspire you as no other magazine will inspire 
you, and it will teach you how to make more money. I know. I am a physician who 
takes his own medicine. 
I TEACH MEN HOW TO MAKE MOR MONEY 
I do it by teaching them how to do more and better work—the only legitimate way. There is no royal road 
to wealth and success. You must always pay your way. I can help you to travel farther successward. (Write 
to Thomas Dreier—my business manager at Libertyville, Illinois—and tell him you read Sheldon's Message 
in THE FRA. He will give your request for more information his personal attention. Send along twenty-five 


cents and he will send you three issues of ‘‘The Business Philosopher,’’ а book of views of Sheldonhurst 
Farm, and send some other Good Stuff about business-building books and things. Address Tom care of 


THE SHELDON UNIVE? SITY PRESS, Lick UPYVILT.E, LLINOS 


One Dollar brings the magazine for One Year if sent before January First, Nineteen Hundred and Nine. 
You can have a Life Subscripton for Ten Dollars. 
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To our competitors how we make 
Inks that always work. The 
trick of it is the knowing how. 
RUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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GREAT GUNS!—not an Sue s 
but a characterization of the famous | 
ST EV ENS—frst made in Abraham 

Lincoln's time. | 
Shoot where you hold them—are SAFE, 
(for user) RELIABLE, ACCURATE. | 
More records obtained with STEVENS # 
RIFLES than all other makes combined: 
С Actual performances alone impress and |! 
render arguments futile. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


the Ideal present for a healthy, normal, 
red corpuscled, virile, out-door man is a 
STEVENS DEMI-BLOC DOUBLE | 
GUN. For the live, wide-awake boy, a 
Favorite RIFLE. 
If you cannot secure For 25 cents in stamps we 
STEVENS ARMS wilsend youourcomplete, 
from your Dealer, we will illustrated catalogue and 
Ship direct, express pre- Dan Beard's fine book— 


paid, upon receipt of expressly written for us— 
Catalogue Price. entitled, Guns 4 Gunning. 


| J. Stevens Arms & Too! Company f 
| Р. О. Вох 4099 | 
Ого. Tum Massachuset; U. S. A. 


* 
1 jk] Cu. Oto aS 3 on 


&àctoi Wu! uA uut ке ч & e oo 


S. W. Cor. Broadway at 52: St., New York 


Near 50th Street Subway and 
53d Street Elevated and acces- 
sible to all surface lines 3% s$ 
Ideal location. Near Theatres, 
Shops, and Central Park s& 3$ 
NEW AND F. js EZCROOF 


Strictly First Class in Every Respect 


All outside rooms. No carpets. 
All hardwood floors and Ori- 
ental rugs. European Plan 3$ 5$ 
Transient rates, Two Dollars & 
Fifty Cents with bath, and up. 
Restaurant unexcelled. Prices 
reasonable. Send for booklet. 


Harry P. Stimson, formerly with Hotel Imperial 
R. J. Bingham, formerly with Hotel Woodward 


DO YOU RIDE 


IN THE OX-CART OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS, OR ARE YOU TRAVELING 


TUE TF? PETH Pru 

|} EET E НЧ aLi ual ED 
Are you glued to antiquated theories, 
born of ignorance and in darkness, or 
is your mind open to the sunlight of 
reason ? 


Do you want Happiness, Health and 
Wealth? Get the right combination to 
the safe containing them and they 
are yours. 


Purchase a ticket over a well-ballasted, 
rational route, via A Stuffed Club, a 
magazine that teaches you how to Live, 
through common sense. Sample copies, 
ten cents. One Dollar a year. Address 


STUFFED CLUB 
Box 375, Denver, Colorado 


Pd Ri kai. ES 
Made From Your Old Carpets 
Save half the cost of recarpet- 
ing. Any shape, any size, for 
all places, at One Dollar the 
Yard. @ These Rugs are 
reversible and never fade. 
They can be used for three 
generations. Every cent of 
your money buys Quality s$ 
Don't invest in other floor 
covering, until you further 
investigate the Oriental Pro- 
duct. Catalogue on request. 


ORIENTAL RUG COMPANY 
MARTINSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
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« ^ OTHING 
à. Can be 
grander than to 
sow the seeds of 
noble thoughts 
and virtuous 
deeds—to libe- 
rate the bodies 
and the souls of 
men—to earn 
the grateful 
homage of a race 
—and then, in 
life’s last shad- 
owy hour, to 
know that the 
historian of lib- 
erty will be com- 
pelled to write 
your name.— 
Ingersoll. 
o 

* УНЕ church 
—» that is to 
lead this century 


will not be a 
church creeping 
on all fours; 
mewling and 
whining, its face 
turned down, its 
eyes turned 
back. It must be 


THE STARR 


Meiods зир бушр tha 


"The graceful lines of beauty that attract the eye in the Starr Parlor Grand give 
fair earnest of the tone-quality that enchants the cultivated ear. Affording the 
sonorous depth and volume of the best Concert Grand type, it has a melodious 
sweetness all its own. Responsive to the slightest variation of touch, its sympathy 
with the mood of the artist is one of its marked characteristics. There is 
abundant reason for its use in the studios of the world's famous musicians. 


PRICE, $775, IN MAHOGANY OR EBONY. (Freight and handling additional) 
PIANO COMPANY 
FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES, RICHMOND, INDIANA 


full of the brave Handsome e in color on request without cost. 
manly spirit of FACTORY SALESROOMS: 
the day, kee Sear суша сы лара част 
» ping vania St. Los Angeles, Cal., 415 West зы St. Richmond, Ind., 951-35 Main St. Toledo, O., $29 Superior t 
also the good of B 
times past. "o: jontgomery. 
But à e church ч “Ж rum EAS Ko Dis Nie Mio. “ы Olive St. San Antonio, Texas, W. 
that did for the SELLING AGENTS IN ALL CITIES 
Fifth Century, or 


the Fifteenth, 
will not do for 
this. It must have our ideas, the smell of our 
ground, and have grown out of the religion of 
our soul. 

The freedom of America must be there before 
this energy will come; the wisdom of the 
present Century, before its science will be on 
the churches’ side.—Theodore Parker. 

E d 

Some people bear three kinds of trouble all 
they ever had, all they have now, and all they 
expect to have.— Edward Everett Hale. 


«~~ OOK nearer, at the ungathered records of 
ъ --= those who have gone to languish in 
prison to die in rescuing others, or in rescuing 
themselves from chains of the slave; or look at 
that new saint, than whom none purer or more 
brave was ever led by love of man into conflict 
and death,—a new saint, waiting yet his mar- 
tyrdom, and who, if he shall suffer, will make 
the gallows glorious, like the cross.— Emerson. 
Cad 


Fit yourself for society then keep out of it. 


Sleep eight hours, walk a mile each day, drink SCHILLING’S 


BEST, 
Digitized by Google 


smile, and the ecstasy of a Perfect Life is yours 


Original from 


THE Mur CTATE ІМ ЕБС 


Digitize 
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FULL OF 


LIFE AND 
ENERGY 


READ THIS MONTH'S NUMBER OF THE 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


It will make you forget yourself and your troubles, and will lure you pleasantly 
away from the monotonous grind of your every day work to the healthful 
atmosphere of the woods and fields. € Get a copy from your newsdealer. If he 
cannot supply you, send 10 cents, stamps or coin, for this month’s number, or 
better still, send 25 cents, stamps or coin, for Three Month’s Trial Subscription. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


(Incorporated) 
89 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HE. idea of taking something out of 

a bottle, a vest-pocket box, or to 

have something "rubbed on," has 

become almost a superstition with 

the majority of people, the whole | 

scheme is wrong. Nearly all human | 
disorders can be cured by removing their primary 
causes w These causes can only be removed by 
obeying a few simple natural laws. First, we must 
learn how to eat—we must partake of only such 
food as the body needs—food that contains the 
same chemistry as the body. Second, we must partake of these in ide right 
combinations: and proportions, so as to not over-feed on one element, 
while we are starving for another. 
The Chemistry of the Human Body and the Chemistry of Food have 
been pursued and taught for many centuries as two distinct and separate 
sciences, and yet singly and alone, both of these branches of learning 
are mere theories, absolutely worthless and unuseable. The Chemistry of 
the Human Body is only half of a great science—the Chemistry of Food 
is the other half of the same science » Taken together they compose 
the most important science before the civilized world, because they 
deal directly with energy, vitality, longevity and life itself. These things 
govern our sympathies, hopes and happiness—they control our senses 
of mercy, justice and love—they determine about all that makes life 
“worth while.” 
l have made a special study of Food Chemistry for many years. 1 also 
studied the Chemistry of the Human Body, and | decided to put these 
two sciences together, so | have united them, and made of this union 
THE SCIENCE OF APPLIED FOOD CHEMISTRY, which | repeat 
is the most important science before the civilized world. 
If you want to learn more about it, write for my little book, “HOW 
FOODS CURE.” It will be sent free, along with some other good 
things. CONSULTATION FREE BY MAIL OR IN PERSON. 


Respectfully, 


Suite Forty-Five 
7 East 41st St., New York 
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Paper Specialists 


ESTABLISHED EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-8IX 
WM. PENN P. O., MONTGOMERY CO., PA. 


NEW YORE OFFICE: (Room 1424) 299 Broadway, J. Paul Nolting, Mgr. 
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When you see the name “ Gillette "—you instantly think “Safety Razor." 
The American Public knows but one Gillette and one Safety Razor. 
€ Fifty years ago, Safety Razors, like the Telephone, were an unknown 
blessing. Gillette has played a part in the Business Betterment of the 
World. He presented to one million men a half-hour of time each day. 
He made it possible for them to start work with a smile. © Many men 
unsuited temperamentally to shave themselves with the Old Style Razor, 
thru necessity cut and gashed their faces with unfailing regularity. They 
a had but one alternative; twice or three times a 
week to journey to the barbershop and patiently 
wait an hour or more, for what the boys call a 
"scrape." @ No one denies that a barbershop radiates 
news, or even that it offers club-like inducements to the 
floating population. But the Busy Business Man needs 
more. He cannot afford to waste the hour. Besides he 
may not be interested in Sporting Topics. 
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Tonsure tortures have recently been reframed, repainted 
and sanitized. To woo a shaver from Gillette delights, 
requires white paint, hospital signs, and a liberal intro- 
duction of soap and water. Yet Gillette’s sales grow. 
Í American Men have learned a lesson in Progress. Q Just 
a week or so › ago, a president of a great railroad remarked aloud at his 
club: “Barbers shaved [me for twenty-five years. Then some one said 
‘Gillette.’ I tried it. Now | have the pleasure of my own bathroom, my 
own towels and things, and my own society. Besides, | shave whenever 
I feel like it and don’t have to wait. I never ruffle my face or feelings. 
And I save thirty minutes every day—Will a barber ever shave me 
again? Not by а damsight!" That tells the Story. 


Start The New Year Right. Buy a GILLETTE 
NO STROPPING NO HONING 


: 
E 
- 
5 
5 
5 
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GILLETTE SALES CO. Chicago 


249 Kimball Building, Boston 249 Stock Exchange Building 
Factories: Boston, London, Berlin, Paris, Montreal 
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Ап American Eden 
aue. 275 


улууу 

== AND of Mountains, Vineyards, Silvery Sands and Sunny 
Seas. Land of the Mission Monk and Spaniard. Land of 
Gold and Golden Dreams. @ Adam and Eve never experi- 
enced greater joys than one finds in California: a bounteous 
blend of Flowers, Fruit and Fair Women, Sunshine and Song, Health 
and Happiness. Of course you'll meet temptations there, but that'sa 
special feature in every Eden. You 'll be tempted by the flowers, the 
air and the surf. TheSunshine will tempt you; and so will the Moon. 
The warm breezes will kiss your cheek and tempt you. And you'll 
be tempted to think you ’ve found Eternal Youth. @ Take a vacation 
NOW while the snow blows, and journey to California on the 


7 


C Hf, з 


A. Ta 
Golden LE DLE AAAA 


Via Rock Island Lines—Over the Warin Soutkern Route 


Only the very best Cars made by the Pullman Company are used on this train. In them 
you find every comfort-contributing device known to the traveling public. Also a few 
Very Special ones peculiar to the Golden State Limited. 

Dust, dirt and discourtesy, are not a part of the Rock Island Service 3 Just а com- 
fortable trip, at a comfortable cost, to a comfortable country. 

Library, buffet, barber, electric lights and fans, patent ventilators, mission dining- 
room, observation parlor, and drawing-room or stateroom accommodations, singly 
or en suite. 

THE GOLDEN STATE LIMITED leaves La Salle Station, Chicago, Daily at Nine 
P. M., and in three short, happy days reaches sunny California. 

Can you afford to endure the cold blasts of Winter when Summer and Sunshine wait just 
"round the corner! 


A SPECIAL CALIFORNIA BOOKLET FREE TO THE ELECT 


= JOHN SEBASTIAN 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
1818 La Salle Station, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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for the use of the 
Vniuersity, and 
did offer it to 
him for 8. but 
withall told him 
it would cost 20 
or 30s to fit 
things for it 
there being some 
things lost from 
it by the remov- 
ing at the time 
of the ffire, it is 
the same Press 
that I did Nobi- 
lius's Notes and 
part of the Pro- 
legomena's with, 
and the Iron and 
Wood-worke, as 
good, if not bet- 
ter, than you 
may haue in a 
new one, it being 
so large makes 
me the more 
willing to part 
with it, hauing 
three more of 
the same size, 
and with it pro- 
vide a less for 
my self, I leave 
it to your own 
choice, please 
your self in it, I 
shall be content, 
I know nothing 
of it, but that it 
may answer 
your expecta- 
tions, for any 
work you shall 


June 22, 1908. 

Copied for Elbert Hubbard by his friend Robert 
Barr, just 240 years to the very day after 
Tho. Roycroft wrote it with his pen s The 
original letter may be found in the Bodlian 
Library, Oxford; Rawl. D. 398. 
For his much esteemed ffriend, Mr. Samuell 
Clarke, these psent in Oxford. 

London this 22th of June, 1668. 
Sir:—I had some discourse with Mr. Tibboles 
about a press which he told me was for you, 


Google 


do with it. I shall not trouble you further, but 
take a kinde respects to your self, and be as- 
sured, I am, 
Your ready ffriend to serve you, 

THO. ROYCROFT. 
The spelling and punctuation are Roycroft’s 
very own and not those of Robert Barr, Roy- 
crofter-at-Large (yet). 

E d 

Sanity lies in your ability to think individually 
and act coiiectively. 
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O not be 

cross with 
the child; you 
cannot afford it. 
If you are culti- 
vating a plant, 
developing it in- 
to something 
finer and nobler, 
you must love it, 
not hate it; be 
gentle with it, 
not abusive; be 
firm, never 
harsh. I give the 
plants upon 
which I am at 
work in a test, 
whether a single 
one or a hun- 
dred thousand, 
the best possible 
environment. So 
‘should it be with 
а child, if you 
want to develope 
it in right ways. 
Let the children 
have music, let 
them have pic- 
tures, let them 
have laughter, 
let them have a 
good time; not 
an idle time, but 
one full of cheer- 
ful occupation. 
‘Surround them 
with all the 
beautiful things 
you can. Plants 
should be given 
'sun and air and 
the blue sky; give them to your boys and girls. 
I do not mean for a day or a month, but for 
all the years. We cannot treat a plant tenderly 
опе day and harshly the next; they cannot 
stand it. Remember that you are training not 
only for today, but for all the future, for all 
posterity.—Luther Burbank. 


of knowledge. 


o 
As soon as the world's heroes are born, they 
take a bee-line to the rack of the inquisition or 
the ax of the tyrant.—Emerson. 
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This Little Book FREE 


A Keen, Snappy Little Book 
To be Found in Packages. 
А copy is placed in every third pkg. of 


Grape-Nuts 


One of the best known surgeons in America voluntarily wrote a 2-page letter favor- 
ably analyzing the healthful suggestions in “Тһе Road to Wellville." 


Some profound facts appear that are new to most persons. 
Get a pkg. and study the little book. It wins its own way, and adds to your stock 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


ke { MAN’S body is a battle ground for 
*v"* microbes .% Health depends upon your 
ability to support good healthy microbes. Do 
not take sides with the microbes—they have 
rights which we should all respect. Let them 
fight it out and, like religious denominations, 
take it out on each other. Safety lies in the 
opposition of forces. 


E . 
Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free. —The Son of Man. 


The Howa 


The HOWARD is a gift for a lifetime. 
When you give a man a HOWARD watch 
you leave no question of your intention as to 
quality. € Once and for all it is the best that 
money will buy. QIn comparison to the 
HOWARD the selection of any other watch 
must appear in the light of a makeshift and 
a compromise. @'ГҺе HOWARD has a history 
of which every American should be proud. 
Чї! was the first American watch. It is the 
finest practical timepiece in the world and 
has held that place for upwards of seventy 
years. It has been carried by our distinguished 
men from Daniel Webster's day to our own. 


ird Watch 


It is recognized by the world's scientists. It 
was awarded a certificate of the first class by 
the International Astronomical Observatory 
at Geneva, It has been the choice of our men 
of action from Fremont to Peary. 

The Howamp is the best watch investment. It 
will never be common. It will never be at a dis- 
count. It takes a given time to produce a Howarp 
—and not every jeweler can sell you one. А 
Howanp Watch is always worth what you pay 
for it. The price of each watch—from the 17-jewel 
in a fine gold-filled case (guaranteed for 25 years) 
at $35; to the 23-jewel in a 14-K solid gold case 
at $150—is fixed at the factory, and a printed 
ticket attached. 


Find the HOW ARD jeweler in your town and talk to him—he's a 


man worth 


knowing. Drop us a postal card, Dept. T, and we will send you 


a HOWARD book, of value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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chance, nor can 
they ever, in any 
material, be 
made at small 
expense. A dis- 
position for 
cheapness, and 
not for excel- 
lence of work- 
manship, is the 
most frequent 
and certain 
cause of the 
rapid decay and 
entire destruc- 
tion of arts and 
manufactures.— 
Ruskin. 

m d 

O happi- 

ness ever 
consists in ab- 
staining from 
work and de- 
pending on this 
for happiness; 
inthis way every 
one would wish 
to have the hap- 
piness of others 
for himself, and 
when every one 
would wish for 
it, no one would 
have it. Such a 
life would not 
be active but 
idle, in which 
the faculties 
would become 
torpid; when yet 
it may be known 
to all that with- 


ТІЛ, works of taste must bear a price in 
ĉe- proportion to the skill, taste, time, ex- 
pense, and risk attending their invention and 
manufacture .* Those things called dear are, 
when justly estimated, the cheapest. They are 


out active life there can be no happiness of 
life, and that rest from this activity is only for 
the sake of recreation, that one may return 
more eager to the activity of his life.— 
Swedenborg. 


attended with much less profit to the Artist E d 

than those which everybody calls cheap. Beau- If I treat all men as gods, how to mecan there 
tiful forms and composition are not made by be any such thing as a siave ?— Emerson. 
‘Tea is the only stimulant that DOES NOT GIVE A DEPRESSING REACTION,” 
said Peary, the Arctic Explorer. He probably was thinking of SCHILLING'S BEST 
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| chusetts, is the richest 
city in America $$ Its 
A tax rate is less than ten 

XA dollars a thousand, and 
it loans money to itself. 
| © Next to Brookline in 
|| point of wealth comes 
Riverside, California. 
In Brooklinethe wealth isapparent; 
in Riverside its distribution is so 
even that when you look for the 
lavish you look in vain. €] Riverside 
has six great assets: Sunshine, 
Water, Oranges, Roses, Soil, and 
Col. Frank A. Miller. The first five 
items produced the sixth s$ The 
* Col." part, I believe, is an hon- 
orary Kentucky title conferred by 
admiring friends, or secured in the 
imminent deadly Militia. Person- 
ally, I think of Miller as Reverend, 
for if any man should be revered 
it is the one who ministers to man- 
kind, and that is just what Frank 
Miller does—he ministers, serves, 
benefits and blesses. €| This is an 
advertisement, but Frank Miller 
did not prepare the copy for it, 
neither did he have a chance to 
correct the proof. Q Miller's life 
work has been to set a pace in 
Inn-Keeping. “The Glenwood” at 
Riverside is his creation—aided of 
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course, by the heads, hands and 
hearts of the noble and unselfish 
men and women he has attracted 
to him. Success lies in selection. 
A big man succeeds because he 
selects big people, and pigmies 
attract their own. Q “The Glen- 
wood” stands on the site of an old 
Spanish Mission, and preserves 
somewhat of its flavor, as of thyme 
and mignonette. It speaks of days 
agone, when holy men, amice 
'tired, coped and cloaked, and 
stoled with the sacred tippet, here 
made a resting place—a sanctuary 
—for the traveler. © Ruskin said 
he could not imagine how a single 
improvement could be made in a 
painting by Turner. | cannot im- 
agine how “The Glenwood" could 
be bettered. It is luxurious without 
effort, rich but not loud, ample but 
without glare or blare. Surely, 


across its portals has come some- 


thing of the soul of St. Benedict, 
who carved over the entrance to 
Monte Casino the words, “Ессе 
Labora.” є When you go to Cali- 
fornia, do not miss Riverside and 
“The Glenwood.” In fact, it is 
worth a trip to California just to see 
Riverside and “ The Glenwood.” 
“The Glenwood” is a place of 
rest, peace, plenty, quiet, good- 


. cheer, and the harmony which 


makes for wholeness—HEALTH 
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EVEL-HEADED, unselfish, up- 

to-date thinkers admit that we 

challenge the permanency of our 
civilization by ignoring the Intellectual 
and Political Rightsof Women. Woman 
Suffrage today presents a peculiarly 
persistent phase that now and for all 
time demands settlement. We must 
face the issue. 


Woman’s Work 


B Y ALICE HUBBARD 


throws the light of a logical mind on 
a question that agitates at least two 
continents. С Before you assume an 
attitude either pro or con, read 
Woman’s Work o It will bolster 
your appreciation of a Just CAUSE. 
Bound in boards, leather back, or in Quaker gray, 
limp leather, with silk lining and marker. Printed 
on English boxmoor paper, McFarland type $2.00 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 


LEATHER PILLOWS 


GI MPLY two whole goat skins laced 
together over a pillow, with the 
Roycroft mark in corner. Very deco- 
rative and artistic. We have the pillows 
with edges cut square and laced over 
and over, or with the flaps still on and 
edges untrimmed. @ Colors: brown, 
gray, ecru, old rose, green and maroon. 


Size: Twenty by twenty inches. Price, 
$5.00 and $6.00, according to quality. 


Roycroft Rag Mats 

OV EN roycroftie by hand on the 

Old Fashioned Looms— by girls 
sixty years young! Some of these girls 
work three hours a day and some work 
less; meeting as а Social Sewing Circle 
with anaim to perpetuating local topics. 
Freedom of Speech and a great disdain 
for things financial, lift our weavers 
above the level. But the rugs reflect the care 
and skill of the last generation. $1.95 the Yard. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, New York 


and Wealth 
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A wo vs Uii 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD OF EAST AURORA 


А book written in а Progressive 
Mood, dealing with conditions 
and things of Twentieth Century 
importance. In it Mr. Hubbard 
advocates Sunshine and the Open 
Road as a direct route to Eternal 
Happiness. Q Tho you may not 
be in sympathy with all that Mr. 
Hubbard believes and writes, yet, 
you will need to taste his book 
as Mental Tabasco. Bound in 
Limp Leather or in Boards, 
Leather Back - - - - $2.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, Erie County, N. Y. 


кета Є ГОМ 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


A story of an honest man, who rebelled 
against corrupt society. It tells of his 
youth, his friends, his home life. It tells 
how he, a poor Jewish peasant, tried to 
save the world from itself. It tells how 
this same selfish world nailed him to 
a cross—done to his death by a mob. 
It is a plain story of a plain man, who 
worked according to his Ideals, and who 
died for that which hethought wasright. 
Frontispiece—‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth,’’ by 
Gaspard. Bound in limp leather, silk 
lined, with marker. Printed on English 
boxmoor paper, in very plain type. 
Two Dollars to the Elect. Also bound 
in boards, leather back—Two Dollars. 
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HE ROYCROFTERS | 


do not run a Job Printing 
rage. However, they are 


; 2-9 willing to lend their skill, | 


time and talent for the ben- 
efit of the Faithful who desire printed 


| publicity in precise proportions. So 


if your dues are paid and you are | 
and practicing deep | 
breathing, thinking well of everybody | 


|| fletcherizi 


(or fairly so), why just send along 
your printing orders, and we will take 
care of them. We produce both Art 
|| and Artists, and what is better, we 
reproduce life. We can supply you 


hosphorus and original designs for ff 
Fol ers, Letter-heads, Addresses, | 


Are making just three kinds of 
Kandy this Winter—Maple Cream 
Patties, Maple Nut Creams, and 
Maple Kisses » You see, they 
believe that discrimination and 
concentration boost Quality. Their 
Kandy proves the Theory. If you 
don’t happen to know any girls 
who can make real, sure-nuff 
Home-made Kandy, address a 
postal appeal to the 


WHITE KITCHEN 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
Maple Cream Patties, 80c per lb. 
Maple Nut Cream, - 80c per lb. 


Maple Kisses, - - 60c per lb. 
Sent Postpaid. 
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Special Attention 


{LL Good and Loyal Roycrofters— 
members of the Immortal Clan—are 
urgently requested not to display Roycroft 
Books in unprotected places. @ It is not 
fair to your friend to introduce an unex- 
pected temptation while he awaits your 
arrival in the Library. Q To avoid Temp- 
tation, insure that sense of Ease and 
Security on your part, and make possible 
many Happy Hours for your Friends, 
just send them a Roycroft Book for their 
very own. 


Our Two Dollar Books 


make friends of the uninitiated, and con- 
stant patrons of our friends. @ Our little 
Books and Things are ‘‘ Something New 
under the Sun ''—and We want the whole 
World to know it. (List of Titles and 
Prices furnished on request. 

THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, Erie County, New YORK 


By Special Appointment—Bookmakers to His Most 
Gracious Highness, the Prince of Good Taste. 
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Exceptional books, bound in full 
levant, and lined with Morris 
Marble Paper, Title and Design 
in Gold. Two color printing on 
Imperial Japan Vellum. Title 
Page and Initials hand illumined. 
Very superior book work. 

Holly Tree Inn - - - - Dickens 
Dog of Flanders - - - - Ouida 
Song of Myself - - - - Whitman 
A Lodging for the Night Stevenson 
Respectability - - - - - Hubbard 
Poems - - - - - - - - Poe 
Man of Sorrows - - - - Hubbard 


$25.00 Each, While They Last 
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WRITING PAPER 


773 OUR stationery tells its own 
C^ story. Sloppy, mussy, cheap 
writing paper creates an atmos- 
phere that stifles friendship. 
Good taste, good breeding and 
good character distinguish the 
people who use Roycroft Paper. 
Any Quantity—Fair Prices. 


First Bound Volume of 
THE FRA 


The first six FRAS including Cover 
Portraits, Text and Advertisements, 
bound in heavy boards, leather back, 
with title in Gold. A limited number. 
Each - - - - $3.00 


Cover Portraits by Gaspard, first six numbers: 
Joe Jefferson Walt Whitman Emerson 

Victor Hugo Franklin Ellen Terry 
THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, New York 
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BEY OMAR ERA YTV AM 
A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread, and Thou— 

(Old Omar's Song has sweetened with the years) 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 
Without Omar Khayyam’s Poetical Philosophy as 
seasoning, all other brands are quite tasteless. Eight 
hundred years have passed, yet the Persian with 
his Jug and Thou still holds the center of the 
“New Thought” stage. € Bound in limp leather, 
silk lining, with marker. Price - - - - $2.00 


The Discerning are still calling for Emerson's 
Self-Reliance 
We have a few of the books that 
will appeal to the bibliophile 


—portrait by Otto Schneider— 
bound in boards. To the Elect, 


just - - - - $2.00 
THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, New York 
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BOUND PHILISTINES 


(COMPLETE sets cannot be purchas- 
ed at any price—but we have on 
hand a few odd Bound Volumes of The 
Good Stuff. Perhaps we have just the 
one you need to complete your set. 
Q Six numbers in each volume: Mot- 
toes, text, ads, quibs, cracks and 
original covers, all included. Board 
binding, with leather back—just ONE 
DOLLAR a volume. 


Leather Card Cases 


Dainty little Card Cases, hand 
modelled, floral designs, stained 
an artistic greenish-gray AS 
Very neatand durable. Three sizes 


4 1-2 inches long - - - $1.50 
4 incheslong - - - 1.25 
8 1-2 inches long - - - 1.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, New York 


GOAT SKINS 
^ T ELVET finish, untrimmed, 

^ discreetly stamped with 
Roycroft mark 1n corner. Can be 
had in these colors—Old Rose, 
Brown, Gray, Maroon, Green, 
Wine. They introduce an artistic 
atmosphere wherever displayed. 


Size, between five and eight square feet. 
Price by Mail, say Two Dorrans 


A Vv 
Are You An I 


lealist? 


Perhaps some great man or woman makes an 
especial appeal to you ? Then read Elbert Hubbard's 
LITTLE JOURNEYS to his or her home. 

Great Artists Great Philosophers 
Great Lovers Great Musicians Great Orators 
Great Scientists Great Reformers Great Teachers 
You meet your Ideal, dressed in his every-day 
clothes, in Little Journeys, and you learn to know 
him in a different kind of way. Elbert Hubbard 
humanizes the Idol and makes your wish come 
true. Write for list complete. 
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ENIUS 

possesses 
at heart the 
mathematics of 
art; it is at ease 
among the con- 
fusion of stars 
and heavens. 
Number has 
nothing to teach 
it; it extracts 
from it with the 
same facility the 
binomial for 
calculus and 
rhythm for im- 
agination. It has 
its box of tools, 
employing iron 
where others 
have only lead, 
and steel where 
others have only 
iron, and the 
diamond where 
others have only 
steel, and the 
star where 
others have only 
the diamond. It 
has the great 
plan of correc- 
tion, the grand 
regularity, the 
grand tax, the 
grand method, 
and the use of 
all these is its 
own secret. And 
it mingles with 
all this wisdom 
one knows not 
what divine 
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USEFUL EDUCATION 


S month a well-known magazine states that New York City 
has but one Industrial High School, altho that city maintains 
fifteen Academic High Schools and two Colleges. It also men- 
tions that only one child out of every hundred goes to College 

—just one per cent. (It doesn’t divulge what happens to the “ ninety- 
nine” who have no use for “higher education.” But it does hint sympa- 
thetically about Cash Boys, and Girls who call “ fry two meejum,” being 
obliged to leave school at an early age, with- pps i 

out any money-earning accomplishments. Yet, 

the subtle irony of this thing called “ Educa- 

tion" escapes the guilty ones. , 

Ninety-ninechildren areun-edu- 
cated for the probable benefit 
of One. @But have patience! Ё 
A new sun is rising in the East. 
Our true educators have sensed 
the error. An upheaval awaits f 
just around the corner. Any { 

system that fits one boy for college and unfits ninety-nine for Life's 
Struggle must go! Qf Education locked in schools or colleges and doled 
out to a particular few is not education. Education is for the many. 
Give a boy, or girl, a happy, healthy environment, sufficient useful labor, 
and a small bookcase well stocked, and in a short time, you evolve an 
educated man of the Better Kind. Knowledge rightly assimilated, 
works for good. 


. Globe Wernicke | 


have done a great work in furthering this New Idea, Building on the 
principle that Useful Effort is Divine, they created a bookcase especially 
for the man who works. It is beautiful. It is restful to the eye. It is a 
fitting home for the books one loves. Q Globe- Wernicke aim to make 
Home Study or Home Reading so attractive that workers will find it a 
pleasure, rather than a hardship, to improve their mind at the end of 
the day. @Lincoln secured his education by the light of a Log-fire 
with books—only books. Why not You? 

t Write to GLonE-WERNICKE—say you are a FRA Follow- 
=] == ег, a worker. Say that you believe in Useful Education 
and they will send you illustrations of Bookcases to 
suit your needs and pocketbook. 


The GlobeWiryicke Co, CINCINNATI 


BRANCH STORES: New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 


madness—and this is genius.—Victor Hugo. 


+ 
Qu actor is an extraordinary man who 
every evening spends three hours or more 
in fairyland and transforms himself into all 
kinds of odd creatures for the benefit of his 
fellow-men; when he returns from fairyland, 


where he has been a king or a beggar, a crim- 
inal doomed to death, a lover in despair, or a 
haunted man, do you not fancy the aspect of 
the world and its peoples is tinged with some 
clinging color in his living dream ? — Mansfield. 


o 
ART IS LOVE'S BY-PRODUCT. 


“Look out for that man, he drinks nothing but tea," said Philip D. 
Armour of Nelson Morris. А competitor who drinks SCHILLING'S 
BEST will probably give you a run for your hard earned 
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REATNESS rests for Eternity оп the Pedestal of 
Fact. Master Fact and Posterity will hail your 
name! Men who live in our memory, pulsed the 
heart beats of the Thinking World. 4 Мапраѕагіап, 
that magnetic genius, whose wordy wisdom flashes 
as Summer Lightning 'cros our Mental Sky-line, says, 
** Before we can have an opinion of the intellectual masters 
of all time, we must Zzow what they thought." Q Again 
we harken back a century and listen to Edmund Burke— 
classic statesman, who applied the ideas of the Thinker to 
the Problems of the Political Reasoner, voicing this senti- 
ment: ‘Тһе wisest in council, the ablest in debate, and 
the most agreeable companion in the commerce of human 
life, is that man who has assimilated to his understanding 
the greatest number of facts.” Q Master men all agree that 
Fact is Supreme! QYou tap the reservoir of Eternal Truths in 
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Each day some опе attacks your Ideals; your position grows 
perilous; yet you cannot fight courageously without arms. 
This then is an opportunity to bolster your defences. Stick 
to that which you believe is right, and for Historical Proof 
go to The Library of Original Sources. € You simply cannot 


afford to be without this work. In it you have ready refer- 
ence free from the taint of Bastardy. Here you find the 
Original Documents of men and women who lived and 
thought and worked in defiance of Convention or Creed. 


A Table of Contents of al! the Sacred and Secular Documents contained in this 
most complete work gratuitously provided without cost or obligation, address 
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706 N. OAKLEY AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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mous sum, more 
than $50 for 
every man, 
woman andchild 
in the United 
States, will be 
taken from the 
earningsof every 
woman,from my 
earnings, from 
yours and those 
of every one else. 
The tax is levied 
on everything 
we eat, drink, 
wear or use, in 
the form of an 
increase of price. 
We pay it on 
every purchase 
we make of shel- 
ter, clothing, 
food or fuel. No 
one can evade it. 
ЧОпе would 
naturally sup- 
pose that in a 
community call- 
ing itself a re- 
public, with in- 
stitutions nomi- 
nally demo- 
cratic,. every 
taxpayer (and all 
are taxpayers) 
would help 
choose the men 
who are to col- 
lect and expend 
this compulsory 
contribution. 


But no, strange 
to say, one-half 


^* AST Tuesday an election took place, of 

- -7 vital importance to every woman $ It 
decided who should be president of the United 
States during the coming four years. 
The president thus chosen will appoint the heads 
of every department of the goverment. He will 
appoint or remove tens of thousands of officials, 
who will collect and expend more than $4,000,- 
000,000 during the next four years. This enor- 
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of all our citizens are not allowed any part in 
this most important of all elections. (Now, that 
the election is over, let the women of every state 
lose no time in petitioning their next Legislature 
to erase the word “male” from the law regu- 
lating the appointment of the presidential elec- 
tors, thereby enabling women to take part in the 
choice of Mr. Taft’s successor in the presidential 
election of 1912.— Woman's Journal. 
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BY ALICE HUBBARD 


Lesson XXXI-—Sunday, January 3, 1909 
ALFRED TENNYSON 
Health Thought: There is no death in Nature. АП is life and 
life is the result of joy and hope and love. 
The world is wonderfully beautiful. Adjust your eyes to the 
beauty. Mingle with the Great Out-of-doors. 
TENNYSON—THE EVOLUTIONIST 
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i is veits. let o5 ifs 
Ring out the taise, гіпь in the truc. 

(METAM PERRY, in his journal written during one of his 

expeditions in the North, tells of the monotony of an ex- 
cursion he and six others took from their headquarters, where 
Mrs. Perry and her Snow Baby were. 
Somebody says these men had Howard watches to tell off the 
hours, but there was no way of marking off time into day 
and night. The sky, the earth, the air were one color—a 
solid grayish white. 

For justice all places temple, 
All seasons summer 

said Richelieu. But this is poetry and not fact. If all places 
were Temples, and all seasons identically one, there would be 
no justice because there would be no sanity. 
Captain Perry says that after traveling а few hours their 
reason began to totter and intelligence to fail. And to save 
themselves, they made a dugout in the snow and crept into 
security from the monster monotony which threatened. 
Statistics from Hospitals for the Insane show that a great 
percentage of their patients is farmers’ wives. The sameness of 
work and care, nothing of interest happening, the isolation 
have made disaster in the peaceful life that, poetically speaking, 
goes on far from the unhealth and noise of the city. 
The telephone has benefited business to an unlimited extent, 
but the amount of salvation it brings to the isolated farm- 
house is a still greater good. The Paris telephone girl does not 
respond with the American “hello!” but a courteous, “I 
listen." Let the farmers listen on their party lines, it makes 
for sanity—even though it adds to harmless gossip. 
We are told that man evolved his primitive intellect in an 
equatorial region where existence was easy. The sky was the 
only roof he needed and the manna was within easy reach 
every morning. But man never went beyond the A B C of 
his mentality until the North Temperate Zone marked his 
time off into day and night, spring and summer, autumn 
and winter. 
And after Julius Cæsar observed and carefully calculated and 
gave the general command, “Mark time! Everybody!" the 
whole world was safer than ever before. 
Moses, in his wisdom, eet apart every seventh day for hie 
people to vary their thought and exercise, and we have been 
adding holidays ever since. 
As we develop more sensitiveness, more intellect, we demand 
more relief from monotony, more ways of varying our portion 
of eternity here. 
“There is no such thing as a New Year or birthdays! All time 
is опе!” 
Very well! Probably sot 
But man needed them and so we have them. They are necessary 
to evolution. These days are milestones and let us know our 
bearings, whether we are nor’ by nor'east, or sou’ by sou'- 
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west. These days are a necessary delusion, not scientific but 
hygienic. 

The evolved man is the product of rebirthe, new eras, evolu- 
tions, of New Years ringing out the old and ringing in the new. 


Ring in the nobler modes of life 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Lesson XXXII—Sunday, January 10, 1909 
TENNYSON—THE FRIEND 


HAT is the secret of your success in life?” asked a 
woman of Charles Kingsley. 
“I had a friend!” said the author of “The Three Fishers,” 
and his eyes looked out over the mists of the sea and pierced 
the gloom of the unseen shore, while the harbor bar was 
moaning. 
“I had a friend," says Alfred Tennyson's “In Memoriam.” 
Q It was ten years of palsied agony before the poet could 
transmute this death into life. But Tennyson was close to 
the Infinite Mother. And she knows only life. 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Nature whispers, “ Lo, thou must," 
The Youth replies, **I can.” 
It was ten years after the shock of parting from his friend 
that the poet was able to write his tribute to friendship. But 


. truth and life were awakened in Tennyson's soul by the death 


of Arthur Hallam. 
Nature takes the fallen leaves, the dead plants and animals 
and transubstantiates them into vital elements and a new 
resurrection. Nature never mourns—to her there is no death. 
Ч In Her great economy there is no loss of life. Everything 
is life. 
Nature is an alchemist, and in her laboratory substances are 
resolved into their constituent parts, back into their elements, 
and into other substances. 
Nature is ап Economist and nothing is wasted: substances 
аге changed, transmuted, analyzed, systematized, but her 
debit and credit always balance—her scales are equipoise. ` 
Nature never laments; she has no accidents; she is never 
dismayed, never paralyzed by agony, knows no fear. 
Onthe night of May Twenty-ninth, Eighteen Hundred Eighty- 
eight, there was in Western New York so severe a frost that 
all fresh vegetation was frozen. 
On the morning of May Thirtieth the sun rose clear and 
joyous in the heavens. The sunbeams danced into the frost 
drops and sparkled and gleamed. 
Ая the sun rose higher in the heavens the plants turned blacker 
and blacker and fell to the ground and mingled with the soil. 
Q It seemed a tragic thing—that glorious heyday in the sky, 
and the sackcloth and ashes on the earth. 
On swept the sun to his climax of brilliance in the West. 
Back to the East the next morning, on the instant, he came 
and flaunted across the heavens again. 
And in two weeks there was no sign of mourning on the earth; 
everywhere were leaves, flowers, grass, weeds and later a 
bountiful harvest. Nature is never dismayed. 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust! 
that we, too, respond to the great apirit of Power and Repose 
that we adjust ourselves to, what seems to us, the unseasonable 
death. 
When little Waldo Emerson died, Emerson perhaps feit more 
sorrow than he had ever known before or after. In later years, 
he writes of it as being an experience well worth the poignant 
grief. It was the time of the soul’s awakening, never to sleep 
again. 
And so it was with Alfred Tennyson when the only friend of 
his young manhood was suddenly taken by death. He was 
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awakened into life as never before. He became awake and 
aware, and he questioned why. 
But the days came and went and the answer came to him, 
as to each of us, from the God within. Tennyson awoke one 
morning and found the sun still shining, the earth beautiful. 
And he added “In Memoriam" to the wealth of the living 
thought of the world. 
Our Пе svstems have their day; 
M 1 т jay and cease to be: 

bui broken Jights of T: 

Lord, art more than tiec. 


faih: we caunot know: 
lue is of things we 


we trust it comes from Ties, 


si Jet it grow. 


Let inodo 
Put n 


That risl and soul, accordinu wet! 


se grow from more io 


of reverence in us ay. 


May make one music as before, 


Bot vaster. We are fools and siit; 
We mock Thee when we do not feu: 
But help y foolish ones to bear; 

Heis Thy vain worlds to bear Thy li, 

Forgive what seem'd my sin in me; 


гу worth since I bevan; 


What seenvd ; 
For merit lives from man to man, 

Aud not from man, O Lord, to Thee. 

Forgive my grief for one removed, 

Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 
I trust he lives in Thee, and ther 

I find him worthier to be loved. 

Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth; 
Forrive them where they fuil in truth, 

Aad io Thy wisdom make me wise. 


Lesson XXXIII —Sunday, January 17, 1909 
TENNYSON—THE IDEALIST 

TT is tautology to speak of Tennyson as an Idealist. All poets 
1 are this. They find the Ideal in the real and point out to 
the workaday, prosaic minds beauties and hopes which are 
obscured to them. 
This idealizing power is the mark divinity has placed upon 
the forehead of man. It is the breath of life which was breathed 
into the common clay that made man a living вош. 
An ideal of today is not the ideal of tomorrow, and the next 
day the ideal is better still. An ideal of our generation is not 
that of the next. 
Thus does the race progress.- 
We look to the poet for classic truth. The poem is not a matter 
of meterage or rhyming, but of prescience and prophecy of 
the better day. The poet perceives truth that is true today 
and has been true since history began. He presents to us the 
beauty of truth. He suggests a standard of thought and conduct. 
He crystallizes into words our dreams of the perfect. 
Or else what he writes is not poetry. 
We turn to poetry for exaltation, reverence, religious contem- 
plation. 
Poets have given the attributes of strength, power, wisdom, 
virtue, constancy to man such as have been ascribed to deity. 
They have made heroes live во that an ideal of their virtues 
might be bodied forth as a standard for man for ali me. 
Poetry makes its appeal to the imagination. Beforc oing 
geologizing or botanizing, Agassiz would read a little of tke 
most exalted poetry. He said he could find mcre specimens 
after such reading. We see with our imaginations. Imagi- 
nation is the sparker for our senses. 
In these verses from Locksley Hall, Tennyson hints at an 
ideal of constancy in love and the struggle for the supremacy 
of the ideal in man, and finally the triumph of the ideal. 
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Love took up the harp of Lits, aud smote on all the chores 
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Smote the sherd of Sef that, tre üna, pass’d im music cut 
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Then love was taken from the man and despair grappled with 
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Lesson XXXIV—Sunday, January 24, 1909 
TENNYSON—THE FREEMAN 

X ENIUS must have come in showers in the year Eighteen 
А Hundred and Nine. In fact, in that year there were born 
three men who made their impress on their age, and to do 
that is to influence all time. 
Good and great religious men and women, whose reputations 
have had only additions of good memories for one hundred 
years after they have died, are canonized by the Roman 
Catholic Church. These people are called saints because they 
are supposed to have benefited the world by bringing humanity 
nearer to God. 
Saint Anne, Saint John, Saint Paul, Saint Benedict, and sc 
on down to the caronization which, I believe, threw out 
Columbus at the last moment. Formerly none but professional 
pietists were called saints, and that Columbus was considered 
at all is hopeful that the Church thinks mankind is made 
better by those who do work that helps man here and now. 
9 On February the Twelfth, Eighteen Hundred and Nine, in а 
cabin in the woods of Kentucky, was born Abraham Lincoln. 
The poverty was superlative. 
Whistler says that Art happens s No hovel is safe from it. 
And Whistler is right. 
This cabin was not safe from greatness. 
On the same day, in the same year, in England, in the cultured 
home of Erasmus Darwin, was born Charles Darwin. 
Occasionally & palace is not safe from it. The one was to say 
the magic word through which slave owners were set free 
from the bondage of being master over human beings. 
The other was to see the truth of the evolution of man. And 
this truth set into motion activities which revolutionized the 
religion of the race. 
Charles Darwin was and is an emancipator of the mind of man. 
Our world is not the same world that was rotating on its axis 
before Eighteen Hundred and Nine. 
And in this year of evolution, Alfred Tennyson was born-- 
August the Sixth. He was a part of the progress of the time 
&nd he was a product cf it, too. 
The writer is ever putting into sentences his own life's history. 
The poet is writing metrically the ideals of his soul. 
When Tennyson revolts from the chains that bound Columbus, 
he shows his heart's desire to set all men free. The chains of 
the Admiral of the Ocean cut into the wrist of the poet—and 
бе wouii · эегаѓе the world. 
i 1 chains 
w earth, 


зезхєеа, а пе 
макау of me, 
єзгє to the Rings 

! Ckains for him 


i setting sun, 
bog: est Eust, aud saild the dragon's mouth, 
Апа come upon the mountain of the World, 


And saw ine rivers roll from Paradisel 
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Chains! We are Admirals of the Ocean, we, 

We and our sons forever—Ferdinand 

it Holy Cath 
s, Aimirais we. 


ic Queen. 


phere. 


Lesson XXXV —Sunday, January 31, 1909 


p ROBABLY the Tennyson poems that sing most in the heart 
^ are his lyrics. But the Idylls of the King, the Arthurian 
legends turned into heroic meter, will be read and loved so long 
as there are readers of Homer and Virgil. 

These stories of King Arthur, his Knights and his Ladies, were 
told by Sir Thomas Malory before Columbus turned the prow 
of his caravel to the West 9 Then there is the **Boys' King 
Arthur," retold by Sidney Lanier since Tennyson made these 
stories popular. 

When Abbey wanted a subject for his decorations in the Boston 
Public Library, he chose the classic story of Sir Galahad, one 
of the Knights of King Arthur's Table Round. And this theme 
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бу UG D AKE HEED TO CULTURE. 
bA iD Culture is character in motion. 
It is a habit of life—a habit 
transformed into a tendency. It 
is the tendency of appreciation 
for every good and beautiful 
thing, and the quality of being 
courteous, kindly, generous and 
moderate in your judgments 
and estimates of others. 

If you are a man of culture you 
do not shout, vociferate, rant, 
condemn or boast. 

You realize that no man is so wholly right 
that he can afford to say that another is wholly 
wrong. ‘| You are more intent on being than 
seeming to be. 

Cultivate the intellect, and you shall have a 
mind that produces beautiful thoughts, worthy 
images, helpful ideas; that will serve as a solace 
in times of stress, and be to you a refuge 'gainst 
all the storms that blow. The cultured mind, as 
compared with the uncultured, shows all the 
difference between a beautiful garden which 
produces vegetables, fruits or flowers, and a 
tract of land that is overgrown with weeds and 
brambles.{ To be a person of culture is to be at 
home under all conditions, Your mind is stored 
with mental images and memory comes to 
keep you company, and guide you from nos- 
talgia and the sense of separateness to univer- 
sality or oneness with the Divine. 


Ihe International Correspondence Schools, Scr 
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in the hands of the artist has made a mural decoration that 
Raphael might well have envied. 
Ellen Terry and Sir Henry Irving graced and did honor to 
the Arthurian legends in their presentation of an adaptation 
of the Idylls of the King. 
It was Tennyson who made popular and brought these stories 
of courage, bravery and romance to the minds of the readers 
of classic literature. 
The stately, grand and majestic pageant of the Passing of 
Arthur gives us a picture of the great poet’s heart, his ideal 
of a man as, 

From the great deep to the игеа! deep he goes - 

Me passes to be 


These lines, so suggestive of the grandeur of kingship, the 
Knights of the Round Table heard as out into the unseen 
passed King Arthur: 


»us wound 


The country will be beautiful to you in any 
season, and society and solitude each will be 
welcomed by you in turn. You are to reject 
nothing, despise nothing, knowing that every- 
thing belongs somewhere, and that it is needed 
to make up the great mosaic of life. 

You are not to draw close about you the 
skirts of intolerance, nor look with disdain on 
those less fortunate, but always, and at all 
times be able to place yourself, through the 
gift of imagination, in the position of others. 
Thus do you evolve sympathy and pity, two 
sentiments, without which a man is indeed but 
a mental mendicant. 

Conduct, culture and character are graces that 
go through life hand in hand, never separate 
or alone. Happy is he who has more than a 
speaking acquaintance with each. 

Culture is the cream of conduct .% It is the 
sure result of the Study Habit, linked to Self- 
Reliance and blessed by Concentration. For- 
tunate are we if we evolve from our hearts 
these great gifts with which the Creator, in 
His goodness and wisdom, has endowed us. 
< Culture, like all of life's blessings, cannot 
be hoarded—it is for service. Those who are 
wise give their culture away, and thus do they 
retain it. 

'To help men and women train their minds, 
through pleasurable and scientific exercise, and 
thus evolve Culture is the work of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. Perhaps you had better write for 
circulars. 
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Dr. Albertson is not yet a 


Roycrofter—but we have hope 


* + ж 
Sone to the San and Forget It 
TWO DOLLARS A DAY AND UP 


THE ROYCROFTERS 


East Aurora, Erw County, N. Y. 
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^ “> HE text is the 

j | same as it was 

^ last time. Q And 

though the sermon may 

be different, the conclu- 

sionof thewholematter is 

now,as it was then, once 

and for all, today, yester- 

day &forever—the inher- 

ent purity, wholesome- 

ness and toothsomeness 

of the dairy-fed-little-pig 

sausages we make out 

© 4 here on our old Wiscon- 

sin farmstead cannot 

SAUSAGES be surpassed. QI was 

younger than | am now 

when we began to make 

them for others than our own family—urged into it by 

the people of our neighborhood, who ate them and 

found them too good to forego. That was more than 

forty years ago; and every year since then has brought 

an ever-increasing demand from an ever-widening 

neighborhood, until now the only practical limit to 

our sausage-making is our determination never to 

depart from the good, old-fashioned way of making them. We won't 

make more than we can make right. € All we make shall be the best it is 

possible to make them. @Our dairy-fed-little-pig sausages contain four 

ingredients. Three of them you might see if you were here at the Farm 

when we were making sausage, any morning except Sunday, from October 

to April: Selected Meat from Milk-fed-Little-Pigs; Pure, Fresh, Home Ground 

Spices; Pure, Refined Salt. @ The fourth ingredient you'd have to wait and 

taste in some of the nicely browned sausages we'd give you later—the 

Experience and Skill of forty years and more, and an artist's Pride in mak- 

ing them the best in the world. Q Put my statements to the proof of your 
own palate with my 


1 A LY A L O F F ) 

FOUR POUNDS, ONE DOLLAR, EXPRESS PREPAID 
One Dollar and Forty Cents West of Kansas and South of Tennessec 
А special trial package of Jones Dairy Farm Hams and Bacon is also sug- 
gested— 16 pounds weight exclusive of packing— $3.00, anywhere north of 
Alabama or East of Colorado; outside this territory but in the United 
States, $3.75. Remit any way that suits your convenience. 

The Jones Dairy Farm Booklet tells all about the farm and its products. It tells how 
we first made sausages for our own use and how the neighbors got us into making 
them for you; tells of the other good things I make here besides sausages, such as 
hams, bacon and lard, buckwheat and maple syrup, and gives some fine old- 
fashioned recipes for cooking such things. It is interesting and well printed and I 
wish you 'd send for it. 


TAVEC 


MLO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm, Box 622, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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LOST—A MEDICINE MAN 
NO REWARD! 


Lost, near the Bernarr Macfadden Sanatorium, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, a large, round-faced, bespectacled M. D. 
Answers to the name of '' Doctor." Old Family Pet, 
kind and gentle, housebroken. Last seen hovering 'round 
Sanatorium Entrance, gazing despairingly at ''hopeless 
cases" playing Health Ball 5 Any message giving his 
present location will receive Special Attention. 

(Signed) Arutetic '* ParigNTS."' 


Bernarr Macfadden Sanatorium 


BUILDING AND 


Bernarr Macfadden accepts your case after the Pill Pounders say in 
their throaty way—‘‘ He cannot live. It's only a matter of time.” 
Macfadden combats cause— not effect. He teaches one to live, and 
then Nature, gently stimulated and encouraged, does the real work. 
Macfadden is not a mystic, nor are his cures Black Art. A very 
simple system wins. He takes one back to Nature, and by perfect 
co-operation, compels Health. @ For a few Health Hints, address 


Bernarr Macfadden Sanatorium, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The wanderers 
hope for home. 
Hope builds the 
house and plants 
the flowers and 
fills the air with 
song. 

The sick and 
suffering hope 
for health .* 
Hope gives them 
healthandpaints 
the roses in their 
cheeks. 

The lonely, the 
forsaken, hope 
for love .* Hope 
brings the lover 
to their arms. 
They feel the 
kisses on their 
eager lips. 

The poor in ten- 
ements and huts, 
in spite of rags 
and hunger hope 
for wealth .* 
Hope fills their 
thin and tremb- 
ling hands with 
gold. 

The dying hope 
that death is but 
another birth, 
and love leans 
above the pallid 
face and whis- 
pers, *we shall 
meet again." 
Hope is the con- 
solation of the 
world. 

Let us hope that 


F we are immortal it is a fact in-nature; 

and that fact does not depend on bibles 
or Christs, on priests or creeds. 
The hope of another life was in the heart, long 
before the “sacred books” were written, and 
will remain there after they are forgotten. The 
“sacred books" are known to be the work of 
savage and superstitious men. Hope is the 
consolation of the world. 


if there bea God that he is wise and good. 

Let us hope that if there be another life thatTit 
will bring peace and joy to all the children of 
men o X 

And let us hope that this poor earth on which 
we live, may be a perfect world—a world with- 
out а crime—without a tear.—Ingersoll. 


La 
Religions are not revealed—they are evolved. 


SCHILLING'S cements new friendships and gives strength to the Old 
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= ="~==4 ORSE invented his telegraphic code on an Atlantic Liner. He 

', + perfected his dot-dash in a single evening after mess. The Idea 
\ ^: struck as a thunderbolt from a summer sky and impatience 
* 5^ 1 ruled him until he had rigged up а jigger-instrument to prove 
Ü 22 his theory. This same instrument eventually revolutionized the 
Electrical World. But it took Morse twelve years to get a Public Hearing. 
He had perseverance so he won. Morse was not, as you may believe, 
a scientific man, a mechanic, or electrician; he was that which is supposedly 
most impracticable, an artist. Apparently he was not even a good artist, 
but he was a fine fighter. He never knew when he had enough. The Idea 
floated Morse and he won with colors flying. You can’t sink an Idea 
nor can you blot out the man who produced it, even tho he be an 
artist. Q Another epoch maker has appeared out of the mists; Delaney by 
name, a Celt by origin. Delaney differs from Morse in that he has worked 
for thirty-five years, quietly, earnestly, sincerely, confident that he would 
win. In his experiments Delaney discovered many things, including himself. 
Some of his discoveries, inventions, he converted into money and turned 
the money back into the till to further his one big plan. Delaney had faith 
in himself. Delaney won. Q This man evolved an [ca that will place his 
picture in the Hall of Fame next to Edison and Morse. And that's what 
he sought (not the Hall of Fame) The Idea! Q Delaney is, was, and always 
will be a worker. He has no desire to accumulate wealth. Did frenzied 
finance trouble him, he could sell his [dea today for a sum that would 
house him in luxury for a century. But as a loving parent he refuses to 
trust his brain child to strange hands. Delaney works for posterity, not for 
cash. Money to him represents another step toward the light—that's all. 
Q Success dawns. To the worker belongs the Spoils. Delaney nears his 
goal. New England, peopled with far-seeing Yankees possessed of great 
caution, has installed his invention. €f Residents of Portland, Me., Old 
Orchard, Me., Saco, Me., Biddeford, Me., Dover, N. H., Portsmouth, N. 
H. Exeter, N. H., Haverhill, Mass, Lawrence, Mass., Lowell, Mass., 
Boston, Mass., and adjacent points, are now communicating by wire at 
rates so low and service so accurate and prompt that they are wondering 
at their former patience with exorbitant rates and inadequate service. 


ONE. RATE TO ALL POINTS 
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Nu MM MU" B ar 
50 WORDS FOR 25 CENTS 


Line construction is progressing rapidly; watch for the announcement of 
new cities opened for business at Telepost rates: 


25-word TELEGRAMS, any distance, for 25c 100-word TELETAPES, any distance, for 25c 
50-word TELEPOSTS, any distance, for 25c  10-word TELECARDS, any distance, for 10c 


An interesting illustrated booklet has been prepared, describing in detail 
the invention, its operation, its economy, its rapidity and its accuracy. 
Mailed without cost to any Fra Follower asking for Booklet No. 22. 


TELEPOST COMPANY, 225 Filta Avenue, New York City 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS FOR 1909 
WILL BE TO THE HOMES OF 
pound uo eum DENM тб ез € 9o M 
C. iege Dix uL gut See We un л Л NL А ад iq 
Mr. Hubbard has been office boy, printer’s devil, foreman, editor, manager, proprietor. 
He is an economist himself—an economist of time, money and materials. He writes with 
the touch of a man who knows—more or less—about what he is talking. These biogra- 


phies will be intimate, yet critical. Fra Elbertus uses red ink, and writes with a fresh- 
nibbed, sharp-pointed pen and never with a whitewash brush. The subjects are as follows: 


ROBERT OWEN H. J. HEINZ JOHN JACOB ASTOR 
JAMES OLIVER PHILIP D. ARMOUR AUGUST SCHILLING 
STEPHEN GIRARD MAYER A. ROTHSCHILD JOHN WANAMAKER 
ALBERT A. POPE JAMES J. HILL ANDREW CARNEGIE 


Elbert Hubbard's Little Journeys educate and increase capacity. Every man on your pay- 
roll will be benefited by a Year's Subscription. 


Qi £m А, Į LITTLE JOURNEYS for Nineteen Hundred and Nine, 
Kee Aoi ia THE PHILISTINE Magazine for one year and 'a De Luxe 
Leather Bound ROYCROFT BOOK, all for TWO DOLLARS ж 9& ж o9& o» X 


/^7 “ESSRS. W. W. RAWSON & COMPANY take 


Ао * ~ pleasure in announcing to the Elect, the following 
important novelties for the season of 1909: 

A new Rose, a new pink Perennial Lupin, the first double- 
flowered Michaelmas Daisy, ten distinctly new Dahlias of 
their own introduction, many new Gladiolus, a score of new 
Annual and Perennial flowers from seed and several import- 
ant novelties in vegetables. 

They also beg to announce that with the year 1909 they are 
celebrating their 25th Anniversary and in commemoration 


intend issuing a De Luxe 25th Anniversary Edition of 


RAWSON’S GARDEN MANUAL 
This Beauty Book will be ready January 1st, and mailed free 
to FRA Gardeners. A postal card will bring it. 


VE VW RP ATRIOS? 
Кож теж р 4 


SOn, 5 Union St, Boston, 1^ззслшШСЕ18 
DAHLIA SPECIALISTS 
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Exactly so! „№ 
People who live 
in New York City 
cannot under- 
stand that. In the 
Country it is dif- 
ferent—you call 
on your neigh- 
bors in time of 
stress, and the 
fact that your 
neighbor is an 
eminent Judge, 
or an ex-Gov- 
ernor of the 
State makes no 
difference. Q All 
orders received 
today, must go 
out today, says 
Jonesy. 

The Jones Dairy 
Farm isa family 
affair—father, 
mother, son and 
daughter, with 
the County 
Judge to paste 
labels, and if 
necessary pass 
judgment on 
the sausage 
cases. (| Ex-Gov- 
erner Hoard lives 
at Fort Atkinson 
and, I am glad to 
say, has made a 
modest fortune 
as a printer and 
publisher. Some 


. printers manage 


to get along! 
Hoard is a Ben 
Franklin kind of 
a printer. I offer- 
ed him a job in 
the Roycroft 
Shop, but he 
declined be- 
cause he said 


* TIVE been up to Fort Atkinson to lecture 
«x for my old college chum, Milo C. Jones, 
who does things strictly Kosher. He gave mea 
full house all right, of people with phosphorus 
plus. The chairman was Hon. Chas. B. Rogers, 
County Judge. Milo can make a good speech 
himself, but it is his policy never to do any- 
thing that he can get some one else to do. The 
Judge’s wife used to work for Milo, and when 
there is a rush of orders on for Little Pig 
Sausages, she goes over now and helps them 
out. Then if there isa special rush, they telephone 
for the Judge. 


т . 
lo rome 
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he had promised to stay around and help 
Milo. Q Those Fort Atkinson folks, with their 
intelligence, system, honesty, industry, economy 
and direct simplicity made me think of the Duke 
of Wellington and the man who asked him this 
question, “Do you find it any special advantage 
in life to be great?" @ And the conqueror of 
Napoleon replied, ‘‘Yes, indeed, I find it a de- 
cided advantage to be great; for it enables me 
todo without servants, to brush my own clothes, 
to black my boots, to take care of my horse, 
to pack and carry my traveling bag and ride 
in a bus while you have to have a cab."  — 


nd sweeten old age, try SCHILLING’S BEST 
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‘EACH the 

^ child self- 
respect, just as 
you train a plant 
in better ways. 
No self-respect- 
ing man was 
ever a grafter. 
Make the boy 
understand what 
money means, 
too, what its 
value is. Do not 
deal it out to 
him lavishly, but 
teach him to ac- 
count for it. In- 
stil better things 
into him, just as 
a plant-breeder 
puts better char- 
acteristics into a 
plant. Above all, 
bear in mind 
repetition; repe- 
tition, the use of 
an influence 
over and over 
again. Keeping 
everlastingly at 
it, this is what 
fixes traits in 
plants—the con- 
stant repetition 
of an influence 
until at last it is 
irrevocably fixed 
and will not 
change. You can 
not afford to get 
discouraged. 
You are dealing 
with something 


For the ARREST and 
CONVICTION of the 


man or woman who 
stole my directoire 
gown, my fluffy ruffles, 
my picture hat and my 
shoes from a Pullman 
Sleeping Car, on the 
night of December 23. 


Annabelle Looker Lee | 
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Is the aim of thinking men everywhere. 
A certain intellectual poise—a mental 


erectness—belongs only to the man who || 


dresses himself reasonably from ‘‘lid’’ to 
"lingerie" and then files away the know- 
ledge in his cerebellum. @Much low | 
thinking has been directly caused by the 
annoyance of faulty garters. @We have | 
entered upon a new era in this depart- 
ment of masculine accoutrement. 


have evolved a perfect garter—the only one | 
shaped and fitted to meet 
Nature’s model of the leg 
masculine. QFurther- | 
more this garter has no | 
metal parts that can come 


next the wearer. This | 


means freedom from 
wear, wounds and wor- 
riment. QThis ethical 
sock supporter is known 
as the 


The makers insure she enthusiastic satis- 
faction of every wearer with a money- 
back guarantee. (If your outfitter is of 
"the elect’? he’s sure to have Paris 
Garters. Otherwise you can supply your- 
self by writing the makers and enclosing 
twenty-five cents for the mercerized 
quality, or fifty cents for a de luxe edition 
in silk. Q Paris Garters are made strictly 
in accordance with the proven truths of 
“New Thought," " Natural. Selection" 
and “* Survival of the Fittest.” 


Make Them at 
180 Center Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois 


far more precious than any plant—the price- 
less soul of a child.—Luther Burbank. 
E d 

7 AM informed by a conscientious subscriber 
+ «that Paul Revere never took that ride. 
The only ride taken was by a poet from the 
safe recesses of a New England rocking-chair. 
Paul was a designer and engraver of book- 
plates, and never straddled a horse in his life. 
QI admit that I have had something to do 
with spreading that Paul Revere fallacy, and 


Google 


I now apologize for it » If I ever stand on a 
chair and recite the thing again, I’ll preface 
my chest-tones with the information that Paul 
merely called up the farmers by telephone. 

» 
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то speak it, to understand it, to 
t, to write it, there is but one 
best way. 
You must hear it spoken 
correctly, over and over, 
till your ear knows it. 
You must see it printed 
correctly till your eye 
knows it. 
You must talk itand write it. 


ALL THIS CAN BE DONE BEST BY THE 
Language-Phone Method 
Combined Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


With this method you buy a native professor outright. 
You own him. He speaks as you choose, slowly or quickly, 
when you choose, night or day, for a few minutes or hours 
at a time. 

Any one can learn a foreign language who hears it 
spoken often enough; and by this method you can hear it 
as often as you like. Begin now and in a few months 
you can speak, read, write and think in a new language, 
Q The method is recommended by well-known members 
of the faculties of the following universities and colleges: 
Yale, Columbia, Chicago, Brown, Pennsylvania, 
Boston, Princeton, Cornell, Syracuse, Minnesota, 
John Hopkins, Virginia, Colorado, Michigan, Ford- 
ham, Manhattan, De La Salle, St. Joseph's, St. Francis 
Xavier. 


Send for booklet, explanatory literature, and testimoniol letters 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
865 Metropolis Building, Broadway ard 16th Street, New York City 


Only High Grade Concerns 
use 1,117 ERA Advertising 
Space. ‘‘There’s a reason." 

Tf you have a certain Some- 
thing, way up, that needs 
De Luxe publicity, write us 
for Vibrations ж +.» х м 


The 


Yt @; : 
Watchiman’s 


Newman 
; Clock 


Controls your watchman. 


Made by 


Newman Clock Co. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


An inexpensive but thoroly 
good system. It is up-to-date, 
practical, successful, popular. 
Write to them for details. 
P. S. The Roycrofters are 


using two of these clocks. 


7^ OMMEMORATING the one hundredth anni- 
VL versary of the birth of Edgar Allan Poe, which 
falls on the 19th of January, 1909, we have pre- 
pared the most scrumptious volume of Poe's 
writings ever offered to true booklovers. It contains 
those little masterpieces which were the favorites 
of this unique man of letters, Printed and bound 
in that pleasing manner which has made all Caxton 
productions dear to the bibliophile. Large, clear type, 
rubricated initials, white antique rag paper, special 
ornamentation, introduction by a master, bound in 
black cloth with paper label. The edition is limited 
to five hundred copies, and the price is $1.25; but 
if you are not acquainted with the Caxton Society 
and its work, send us $1.50 and we will send you 
the book and eight numbers of the Caxton Bro- 
chures, “Thoreau,” *'Emerson," “Chesterfield,” 
“Franklin,” “Bacon,” “Lamb,” “Houssaye,” and 
“Henry УШ.” A sample Brochure will be sent 
upon receipt of fourteen cents in stamps. 


THE CAXTON SOCIRNGY 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Origi! al fror 


TLE AHIA CTATE Tr 


ТҮ, 
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(> the Ref- 
ormation has 
been so marked 
by idol-worship 
as our own—so 
prolific of favor- 
ite and one- 
sided schemes of 
social improve- 
ment, founded 
on the sense of 
some solitary 
want of human 
nature, but bar- 
ren of good from 
neglect of all the 
rest. Our Christ- 
ianity is no long- 
er catholic, rich 
in provisions for 
the whole facul- 
ties and being of 
man. With the 
expansion and 
complication of 
our life, religion 
has lost its com- 
prehensive grasp 
of all the ele- 
ments of our 
well-being, and 
permitted them 
to escape and 
break up in mis- 
chievous analy- 
sis, and consign 
themselves to 
separate trusts. 
In answer to the 
earnest cry of 
society, “ What 
shall we do to be 
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КОМ the very beginning, according to tradition, the 
“40 FIG has been most intimately associated with human 
existence. @ Combining, as it does, the qualities of a 
valuable food, a delicious tidbit (when packed the 
Geraldson way) and a gentle but lasting laxative 
which cannot be adulterated, it is probably the most valuable 
of all fruits—that is, good ones are. €] There are many varieties, 
nearly all inferior, and some of which are packed in enormous 
quantities and sold to an unsuspecting but fig hungry public. 


G ER XLISON' S FIGS 
are the Cream of the Black Mission variety which has stood 
the test of centuries. They are packed so as to reach your 
hands clean and fresh. We are now marketing the new crop. 
We will send you three 30 oz. cartons, transportation prepaid, 
for $1.00; or five for $1.00 if you pay the express charges. 
FOOTHILL ORCHARD COMPANY, Newcastl 


e, California 


PRAT TANANA AROARPG 
BA 174312 --"auw95wWe La LR LAD 
Made in the Honest, Old Fashioned Way 
“AT THE SIGN OF THE BULLDOG” 


$4.00 


E GEM 
Ko Rh 4 WS 


Panetelas - - - 
per box of Fifty 


* Fra" Perfectos E 
per box of 'Twenty-five 


$3.00 


If you can't get them from your 
dealer, Order Direct From Us 


1 T) T^» Y ^ m^ (0 # Pa 


saved from all our miseries and sins?" there 
are countless fragmentary answers, in place of 
the deep full harmony of response from the soul 
of Christian inspiration.— James Martineau. 


« ~ the President is going to give the Smith- 
sonian Institute the specimens he collects in 
Africa. The telegram adds that these specimens 
will be “worth many thousands of dollars in 
money besides their priceless value for scien- 


o 
* 7 SEE by a telegram from Washington that 
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tific purposes." I wonder if our worthy Presi- 
dent ever read a book called, “Tartarin of 
Tarascon," the hero of which promised lion 
skins to all of his friends? 


incere man. Eappy is the nan who neither 
paints nor patches, veiis nor vencers 
is he who wears no mask! -Ingersoll. 
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Do You Believe In Cleanliness? 


ОГК who value their health know that Nature requires co-operation and 
Е d assistance. This body of ours may accomplish great things and stand many 
| \ abuses, but even Human Machinery eventually shows wear and tear. 

Vidc Ne С То maintain a standard of excellence and eliminate depreciation, watch- 

fulness and kind care are essential. You insure against breakage and long stays in 

the repair shop by taking an occasional INTERNAL BATH. (There is just one 
and only one effective Internal Bath which has been before the public for years 

—which operates in such a way as to leave no ill effect whatever after using—which 

is so near to Nature's own way that it does not force but assists hér—that one is the 


Ј. B. L. CASCADE 


Thousands are using it with great results and corresponding enthusiasm. Some of 

their experiences, and most interesting infor- 

Every One Ought to Read This mation on the Internal Bath, its purpose, its 

SUCCESS MASATE bruary 20, me | 1688008 and its results, are contained in a little 

Cuas. Н. Ттвави, M. D. E REST book called, ‘‘The What, The Why, The 

a tenn thie office to purchase one of your J.P. | Way, which will be sent you free on request. 

Son ana талек skeptical abt your propo We suggest that you write for it now, while 
trial. The result has been little short of amazing. It has 


practically made а new man of me and has given me the it 15 on your mind. 
relief һай been looking for for years. 
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It gives me great pleasure to write EN eee note of 
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To our competitors how we make 
Inks that always work. The 
trick of it is the knowing how. 
BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 
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The vital element in business economy is TIME. This condition will remain 
unalterable as long as twenty-four hours make a day. From start to finish, 


THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 


is the recognition of this fact, materialized. Into this unequalled two revolution is built the printer's pd. 


STRENGTH ACCURACY SPEED 


the great time savers of Printerdom. If you print, write us. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
38 Park Row, New York, John Haddon & Co.. Agts, London, Miller & Richard, Gen'l Agt« for Canada, Toronto, Ont.. Winnipeg, Manit. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ORIGINAL HALF-TONE AND DUPLICATE ELECTRO 
BY OUR NEW PL maaan PROCESS 


Less Expensive than Half-tone Duplicates. Results Identical 


Write Us BUFFALO ELECTROTYPE WORKS 
For Particulars 64 So. Division Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Original from 


Digitized by Goc gle ү ene eee ETETE hee ng 
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230 those Unfortunate Ones who have missed SOME of 
the Good Stuff we make a Very Special Offer: At 

і = present we have on hand a few Volumes of Elbert 
Hubbard's Little Journeys printed on Roycroft water-marked, 

hand-made paper, specially bound solidly in boards, leather - 
backs, with portraits—the kind of reading that never tires, and 
suitable for presents to good People who Appreciate the Best. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS by ELBERT HUBBARD 


ENGLISH AUTHORS—Vol. I— William 
Morris, Robert Browning, Alfred Tennyson, 
Robert Burns, John Milton, Samuel Johnson. 
ENGLISH AUTHORS—Vol. II—Macaulay, 
Byron, Addison, Southey, Coleridge, Disraeli. 
GREAT MUSICIANS—Vol. I—Wagner, 
Paganini, Chopin, Mozart, Bach, Mendels- 
sohn 

EMINENT ARTISTS Vol. I—Raphael, 
Leonardo, Botticelli, Thorwaldsen, Gains- 
borough, Velasquez. 

EMINENT ARTISTS—Vol. II—Corot, Cor- 
reggio, Bellini, Cellini, Abbey, Whistler. 
EMINENT ORATORS—Vol. I— Pericles, 
Antony, Savonarola, Luther, Burke, Pitt. 
EMINENT ORATORS — Vol. II—Marat, 
Ingersoll, Patrick Henry, Starr King, 
Beecher, Phillips. 

GREAT PHILOSOPHERS —Vol. I—Socra- 
tes, Aristotle, Spinoza, Seneca, Aurelius, 
Swedenborg. 

GREAT PHILOSOPHERS—Vol. II—Kant, 
Comte, Voltaire, Spencer, Schopenhauer, 
Thoreau. 


` GREAT SCIENTISTS—Vol. I—Copernicus, 


Newton, Herschel, Galileo, Humboldt, 
Darwin. 


GREAT SCIENTISTS — Vol. II— Heckel, 
Linneus, Huxley, Tyndall, Wallace, Fiske. 


GREAT LOVERS—Vol. I—Josiah and Sarah 
Wedgwood, William Godwin and Mary 
Wollstonecraft, Dante and Beatrice, John 
Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor, Parnell and 
Kitty O’Shea, Petrarch and Laura. 


GREAT LOVERS—Vol. II—Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti and Elizabeth Siddal, Balzac and 
Madame Hanska, Fenelon and Madame 
Guyon, Ferdinand Lassalle and Helene von 
Donniges, Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton, 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Fannie 
Osbourne. 

GREAT REFORMERS—Vol. I—John Wes- 
ley, Henry George, Garibaldi, Richard Cob- 
den, Thomas Paine, John Knox. 

GREAT REFORMERS—Vol. II—-John 
Bright, Bradlaugh, Theodore Parker, Oliver 
Cromwell, Anne Hutchinson, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. 


Frontispiece Portrait of each subject. Initials and title-page our own designs. Bound in 


boards, leather backs, silk marker. 
THE ROYCROFTER 


TWO DOLLARS A VOLUME. 
S, EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 


People who have been to The Roycroft Shop never ask that threadbare question, "Is he 
sincere?” If you can't go to the Roycroft, then read '' White Hyacinths ” and you 'll comniit 
the “ Essay on Silence" to memory and chant it in your sleep. C TOM L. JOHNSON. 


The work of Elbert Hubbard in his LITTLE JOURNEYS has not been equalled, in a similar 
line, since Plutarch wrote his “ Parallel Lives." And Plutarch lived in the time of St. Paul. 
—THOMAS E. THOMPSON, Superintendent of Schools, Leominster, Mass. 


I know, in a measure, how Keats felt after reading Chapman's Homer. I behold with delight 
and astonishment a man emerging out of myth like a graven image from a shapeless stone ё I 
thought your “ Man of Sorrows” at the time I read it, the finest effort I had ever seen to rescue 
a man from mythology. I think MOSES even finer. CTHOMAS LOMAX HUNTER. 


If you do not read LITTLE JOURNEYS, written by Elbert Hubbard, you are missing some 
of the finest touches of literature that have been penned since the days when Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was in his prime. They are a series of biographical sketches written in a most fasci- 
nating style Æ No high school library should be without them.—S. Y. GILLAN in the 
“Western Teacher." 
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HE Village 

of East 
Aurora has a 
population of 
Two thousand 
Four hundred 
and Sixty-seven. 
It is the only 
town of its size 
in America that 
has a First Class 
Post Office. The 
salary of the 
Postmaster is 
Three thousand 
dollars a year. 


o 
F in the last 
hundred 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 


West Seventy-second Street at Central Park, NEW YORK 


One of the Finest and 
Most Palatial in the World 


Residential and Transient. Contains Eight Hundred Rooms. 


Thoroughly Fireproof » Cuisine and Service Unequalled. 
PRICES REASONABLE. BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
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years the whole 
material setting 
of civilized life 
has altered, we 
owe it neither to 
politicians nor 
yet to religious 
institutions. We 
owe it to the 
combined efforts 
of those who 
have advanced 
scienceandthose 
who have ap- 
plied it. Science 
is the great in- 
strument of so- 
cial change, all 
the greater be- 
cause its object 
is not change but 
knowledge; and 
its appropriation 
of this dominant 
function, amid the din of political and religious 
strife, is the most vital of all the revolutions 
which have marked the development of 
modern civilization. —Balfour, Former Premier 
of England. o 

Ё * N old foundation is worthy of respect, but 
*v-^ it must not take from us the right 
to build afresh whenever we will. Every man 
EYEN TA )JCTORS,. I; 


ANTICIPATION WHEN THE 
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AWYERS AND 
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Lau, ата 2 
Punting Co: 
BOOKLET BUILDERS - 


ADVERTISING WRITERS 


ENGRAVERS BY ALL PROCESSES 
GET OUR FIGURES, SEE OUR SAMPLES 


AND HAVE А TALH WITH US 


„WE INVITE YOU TO VISIT OUR NEW HOME 
THE MOST MODERN ENGRAVING PLANT 


IN THE WEST — 


206-208 West Water Sr. 


MILWAUKEE 


must think after his own manner, for in his 
own path he will always find a truth which 
will help him through life. Only he must not 
allow himself to drift; he must be self-con- 
trolled; bare instinct alone does not befit him. 
And only while this principle of reason stands 
firm and inexpugnable,does man deserve to be 
named god of this world.—Goethe. 
PREACHERS BEAM IN 
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The Wonderful 


OREMOST among sporting arms stands today the 
A. H. Fox Double Hammerless Shot Gun. Its position has 
been won and is maintained solely by superiority over 

=== competitors. Q The “Fox” incorporates ideas actually 
in advance of most present day gunmaking methods. Its weight 
is so distributed as to put the most metal where most needed and 
yet allow the perfection of balance ina truly graceful model. (No 
gun has so great a margin of safety as the Fox. None shows such 
absolute simplicity in every detail of mechanical construction. 
No other handles with such ease and certainty at trap shooting 
ог in the field. @To the man who wants a gun for a lifetime— 
sure to stand the hardest usage without perceptible wear—we 
commend the * Fox." Its coil main and top lever springs never 
break. Its circular locking bolt never shoots loose. Thousands 
will tell you what we already know—the A. H. Fox Gun is 


he Finest Gun in the World” 


If visiting the Boston Show, don't miss seeing 


the “Кох.” Write us for free literature. Address 


THE A..H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4680 NORTH 18th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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for himself; he 
has no con- 
Sciousness that 
he is a being 
apart, his ego is 
effaced. He was 
there this morn- 
ing, he will be 
there this even- 
ing, like yonder 
ash or birch 
tree .% A cloud 
passes, he does 
not see it; it 
showers, he does 
not feel it. His 
feet have taken 
root among the 
roots of the 
forest; through 
them the mighty 
and universal 
sap circulates 
and mounts to 
his brain, and 
there almost un- 
known to him, 
becomesthought 
just as it be- 
comes an acorn 
on the oak tree 
and a mulberry 
on the vine. He 
feels it mount- 
ing; he feels that 
he is living this 
great, strong life 
where all are 
equal; he enters 
into communi- 
cation with 
nature; he is in 
equilibrium with 
the whole crea- 
tion. And what 
does he do? He 
works. He labors 
as all creation 
does at thedirect 
work of God. 


# т A FONTAINE lived the contemplative 

_« and visionary life up to the point of for- 
getting himself and losing himself in the grand 
whole. One might almost say that he vegetated 
rather than lived. There he is in the copse, his 
feet in the moss, his head among the leaves, 
his mind wrapt in mystery, absorbed in the 
existing ensemble, identified with the solitudes. 
He dreams, he gazes, he listens, he examines 
a bird's nest, he studies a blade of grass, he 
spies on the mole at work, he understands the 
unknown language of the wolf, the fox, the 
weasel, the ant, the gnat. He no longer exists 
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He puts forth flower and fruit, fable and 
moral, poetry and philosophy; strange poetry 
composed of all the feelings that nature 
awakens in the dreamer; strange philosophy, 
which issues forth from things to enter into 
man. La Fontaine is one tree the more in the 
forest, the fablier.— Victor Hugo. 
o 


I believe in the manly doctrine that every 
human being must bear the consequences of 
his acts, and that no man can be justly saved 


on acct ount of the | goodness or the 
Ing Fer soll. 


or dam od 
wickedness of another.- 


Original from 
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» LOVE! O 

 compas- 
sion! O tender- 
ness and mercy! 
You leave us the 
moment fanati- 
cism enters the 
mind! You leave 
us the moment 
this Asiatic creed 
of hell like a 
night-mare cap- 
tures our brains! 
What a compli- 
ment to human 
nature thatithas 
not completely 
withered under 
such a blighting 
belief! We have 
survived this 
paralyzing fear! 
In spite of it 
there is light in 
our eyes and a 
smile upon our 
. lips! But what a 
burden we have 
borne through 
the ages, and 
how much of our 
best vitality we 
have had to 
spend not to be 
crushed by this 
hideous monster 
masked in relig- 
ious garb! 0, the 
hypnotism of 
hell! See how the 
believer’s eye is 
fixed upon it. 
Wean him from 
his belief in hell 
if you can. If he 
gives that up he 
feels as if he has 
been robbed— 
mercilessly, 
blasphemously, 
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S don't like to be disappointed. But people who 
E think Happiness, talk Happiness and radiate Hap- 
af piness, find Life a pretty pleasant proposition. The 
ЫҢ grouch is out of date. © 'Т was only yesterday that 
” | we placed this Health and Happiness Game on a 
і Scientific basis. But don't let the word *' Scientific” 
confuse you. lt is really no Science at all, just a 
return to first principles, surrounding one's self 
with conditions which induce forgetfulness of one's 
ailments and thereby permitting natural functioning. Such 
conditions exist—as nowhere else—at 

b. dA 


OT CES Eie ШУ 


CAMBRIDGE 5PRINGS, PENNSYLVANIA 


“ America’s Foremost Healih, Recreation and Rest Resort” 
The wonderful medicinal mineral “Spas” of Cambridge 
Springs alone calls great numbers there each year. The pure, 
dry, bracing country atmosphere, the high altitude, the ideal 
climate, where changes are gradual but never extreme, and the 
beautiful surrounding country—all work for Health. Indoors 
every comfort and convenience, which can be devised by 


thoughtful care, are yours. The very air is redolent of good 
fellowship and good cheer. 4 These are only a few of the 
many claims of this popular resort upon the patronage of 
the Elect. It is a far cry—geographically—from Northwestern 
Pennsylvania to the Gulf of Mexico, and during the winter 
season the contrast between the two localities is great, but the 
guest ensconced within the hospitable walls of Hotel Rider 
need not over-exert his imagination in order to believe him- 
self under the beneficent influence of Sunny Southern Skies. 

Why not spend a Winter Week where Health, Happiness 
and Good Fellowship prevail? 


HOTEL RIDER, CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, РА. 


robbed. He hugs to his heart the belief that 
forever and ever, and ever and ever, there will 
be sin,crime, misery, wickedness, abominations 


and tortures in this universe, while in one dis- : 


tant spot there will be singing and praying. He 
is not comforted unless he can believe that the 
time when all sin and suffering shall end will 
never come. O, that I could be the means of 
striking this awful fear its death blow—that I 
could bring peace, joy and hope—sweet and 
brave—to my fellow men! 

Dear smiling Nature! Ye caressing zephyrs, 
ye laughing waters, ye meandering, chattering 


Google 


streams, and you, lovely sea, with your soothing 
murmur and sounding roar, and ye stars and 
suns that swim in luminous immensity, impart 
unto us something of your serenity and cheer! 
Preserve our sanity, lest we go mad. Keep us 
in sweetness and light. Above all spare us our 
reason.—Mangasarian. 
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Could Braw Everything But Checks 


chool of 4 Commercial 


¢ Ань 4 Art Art to them 


was a thing 

unknown № 

Some few 
Starved while presenting to the World 
their Wonderful Works. A man who 
studied Art as the Old Masters Studied 
it, in the Art Centers of Europe, vill 
teach you to Draw, also teach you the 
value of your work—and how to turn 
your Skill into а Bank Account ^ A 
High Class Art School stakes its Rep- 
utation on this Man's ability to teach 
You! æ If you are at all interested 
in Art for Practical Purposes 4 # ж 


THE SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 


T Two Hundred Twelve, Gallery of Fine Arts Building 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
Wants to send you their YEAR BOOK FREE 


Dames aia 9 
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'Tells the plain truth about seeds! It also tells Other 
Things about Other Seeds. It tells about gardeners, 
gardens and gardening. It tells of the largest trial 
ground in the world—Fordhook Farms. In fact it 
tells so many things of importance about the garden, 
that home gardeners cannot afford to be without it. 
tT eee EB UT pr? g 
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Handsomely bound in covers HUNE in nine 
colors, it shows with the beautiful colored plates 
(also in nine colors) Seven Choice Novelties in 
Vegetables, Three Superb “Spencer” Sweet Peas 
and the most beautiful New Giant-flowered Pansies 
—all accurately painted from nature. With hun- 
dreds of illustrations from photographs and care- 
fully written descriptions itis A SAFE GUIDE to 
success in the garden and should be consulted by 
every one who plants either for pleasure or profit. 
While too costly a book to send unsolicited (except 
to our regular customers), we are pleased to mail 
it FREE to every Immortal who has a garden 
and can appreciate QUALITY IN SEEDS. Shall 
we mail YOU a copy? If so, kindly name THE 
FRA and write TODAY. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & COMPANY 
Burpee Buiiding, Philadelphia, Ра., U.S.A. 
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5.97. Cor. Ezozdway at 5411: St., New York 


Near 50th Street Subway and 
53d Street Elevated and acces- 
sible to all surface lines $$ 96 
Ideal location. Near Theatres, 
Shops, and Central Park $$ s$ 


NEW AND FIREPROOF 


Strictly First Class in Every Respect 


All outside rooms. No carpets. 
All hardwood floors and Ori- 
ental rugs. European Plan 58 58 
Transient rates, Two Dollars & 
Fifty Cents with bath, and up. 
Restaurant unexcelled. Prices 
reasonable. Send for booklet. 


Harry P. Stimson, formerly with Hotel Imperial 
R. J. Bingham, formerly with Hotel Woodward 


9,059-Word Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our 
free illustrated 9,059-word Business 
Booklet which tells how priceless Busi- 
ness Experience, squeezed from the lives 
of 112 big, broad, brainy business men 
may be made yours—yours to boost 
your salary, to increase your profits. 
This free Booklet deals with—How to manage a 
husiness—How to sell goods—How to get money 
by mail—How to buy at rock-bottom—How to 
collect money—How to stop cost leaks—How to 
train and handle men—How to get and hold a 
position—How to advertise a business—How to 
devise office methods. 

Sending for this free book binds you to 
nothing, involves you in no obligation; 
yet it may be the means of starting you 
on a broader career. Surely you will 
not deny yourself this privilege, when 
it involves only the risk of a postal—a 
penny! Simply say ‘‘Send on your 
9,059-word Booklet.” Send to 

SYSTEM, Dept. 170,151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


OOD Chemistry is а Science. Applied 
Food Chemistry is the method of applying 
or using that science—making it of benefit 
to humanity. € The fundamental principles 
х and the self-evident truths of applied Food 
Chemistry аг becoming more fully recog- 
nized by every learned man and woman. | 
The more learned physicians are aband 
oning the deadly drug, and getting closer 
to nature—closer to causes. @People are 
begiining to realize what Food Science means to 
humanity, and are conforming more and more 
to its teachings. QI predict that within ten years 
the science of Applied Food Chemistry will be taught in every advanced 
school and college, especially the Medical Colleges. Food as a curative 
factor cannot be longer ignored. € The human body is composed of chem- 
ical elements formed into tissues, bones and fluids. Every one of these 
elements needed by the human body can be found in vegetation in the 
form of natural foods. @ That condition of the body which we call health 
is simply the result of a proper balance or proportion of these chemical 
elements, supplied th ‘ee careful selection, combination and proportion 
of foods. If the blood is thin or impoverished, | prescribe foods rich in 
organic iron, combined with other foods that will preserve the nutritive 
balance. In other disorders, such as stomach and intestinal troubles, 
anaemia, emaciation, obesity, rheumatism, catarrh, constipation, nervous- 
ness, etc., etc., | prescribe such selections and combinations of food as 
will restore the natural balance of chemical elements, thus remedying 
these normal conditions in a perfectly natural and constructive manner, 
thoroughly in Banoo with Nature's fixed laws of nutrition, growth 
and health. 1 | simply pursue lines of no resistance. Nature made the 
eee a out of the field daisy by the same law. @ Ninety-two per 
cent of all diseases are caused by errors in eating. The remedy can be 
found in the field of the cause—where else could it be found? This 
is what I teach. The use of drug-store poisons in combatting these 
conditions is quite as ridiculous as the giving of dried lizards’ tongues for 
rheumatism which was practiced by ‘fe learned “medicine men" a few 
centuries ago. Q The only remedy is to remove causes— nature will do the 
curing. Health is your natural condition; disease has to be caught. Write 
for my new book “ Ноу Foods Cure,” mailed free together with diagnosis 
blank. This book will make you think and thinking never hurts any one. 
GApplied Food Chemistry teaches you how to select and combine your foods 
according to your individual requirements; this is the true secret of health. 
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7 East 41st St., New York 
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OOKING backward One Hundred Years, an even Century, we 
3 mark the births of just six men. Millions of men one hundred 
years dead, are forgotten, but these six, only six, carved their 
names deep in the Immortal Tablet of Memory. QStudents will search 
for a common reason for their greatness; for a single quality that 
marked each of the men who survived the Century—so here's a hint. 
Q Statesman, Poet, Musician, Scientist, representing different countries, 
different types, different Ideas and Ideals, loved but one thing in com- 
mon—in all else they differed as the day from the night—they loved 
Books. Lincoln in his Log Cabin, Gladstone in his Library, Poe in 
his Garret Sanctuary, Mendelssohn musing o'er his music, Darwin 
touring the World—found in books ever and always the material for 
dreams. © These men opened perpetually the windows facing the East, 
they welcomed the Sunshine of Knowledge—and so they live forever in 
our midst. They not only thought their own thoughts and lived their 
own lives, they thought other men's 

thoughts and lived other men's lives 

; —in Books. They read, dissected, 

— "à e o selected, and each in his own peculiar 
TIE way evolved a Major Idea. (To reach 

nu a truth you must first acquaint your- 

: self with all truths and near-truths 
that have interested Humanity in 
the past. Pitfalls а thousand years 
; old confront you at every turn; with- 
out a Road Map you are lost. Books are the beacons that beckon and 
guide. Books are the foundation stones of greatness. During the Dark 
Ages a few men controlled the supply or Books, and that’s why the 
Dark Ages were dark. And that's why this age is so enlightened—a few 
big, broad-minded, far-seeing men are doing all in their power to spread 
knowledge. Foremost among these are the men that compose the 


GLOBE-WERNICKE. COMPANY 
You offer a man an opportunity at small cost to add to the attractive- 
ness of his home, or garret bedroom, at the same time a chance to till 
his mental acreage, and its dollars to doughnuts he ll accept—provided 
he is the Right Man. That's the Grose-Wernicke proposition. They 
build a bookcase so beautiful, so moderate in price, that it attracts all the 
growing men, the aspiring Booklovers. No matter the size of your room, 
or the size of your purse, these men have a good story to tell you about 
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the ** Made Honestly” kind, furnished in six different shades, in sizes 
to suit. €Folks who hope to live a Century had better 
write Gronr-WznNicks to-day for Special Booklover-Book- 
case Proposition. Price-list and illustrations—sent gratis. 


The Globe “Wervnicke Co, CINCINNATI 


BRANCH STORES: New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 
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How Much Dees This Aran is You in Cash? 
NO STROPPING NO HONING 
asks GILLETTE. 


( sl BUSY Business Man can't keep an eye on his razor all the time. 
«^ | Occasionally he forgets. So there comes a morning of a weighty 
£v business-getting conference. His appearance has vital importance; 
a big contract hangs in the balance. It is not a piker play. Q Taking 
his Shaving Outfit he hurries to the bathroom; thistime, above all others, 
he wants a good, clean shave. He lathers carefully—rubs it in well—then 
Qu-och! D—1 He forgot to have that razor honed! @ Well, no time for the 
Barber now; he simply must shave! His strop helps a little—just a little. 
But—at best he handles a dull razor. He pulls, he tears, he scrapes, he 
mutilates. He cusses the blade and its maker; at breakfast he scraps with 
his wife; on his way out he kicksthe cat, and eventually starts down-town 
in a rage. @ An hour later he keeps the appointment. His appearance 
defeats him. He looks and acts like “ The Morning After." The usually 
suave, polite and diplomatic gentleman, betrays a scarred countenance 
of many hues, and a boyish temper under the slightest pressure. He fails 
to create a favorable impression. He loses the contract. All because he 
forgot to have that razor honed. QThis sounds like a Fairy Story—but ` 
instead, its a Twentieth Century Fact. | 
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has made it possible for the Business Man to meet the emergency, un- 
scarred, unruffled, with his wits all tbere; possessed of Mental Peace. 
That's one of the reasons for the GILLETTE Vogue. €] The GILLETTE 
requires no stropping, no honing. There is nothing to keep in order; 
nothing to do when through shaving but rinse the razor and wipe it. 
And you never want for a keen, sharp, satisfying edge when you use a 
Gillette. Twelve New-Process Blades (24 cutting edges) cost only $1.00 


DO YOU Колы л, A GOOD IVesSTMENT? 
Standard set in velvet-lined, full leather case, with triple silver-plated 
handle and 12 New-Process blades (24 cutting edges). Price, $5.00. 


Combination sets, with shaving-brush, soap and little accessories—handy 


for the traveling bag. Price, $6.50 to $50.00 
| New York GILLETTE SALES CO. 


Chi x 
Times Building 49 Kimball Building, Boston Stock Exchange Building 
Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander St. Montreal 
Factories: Boston, London, Berlin, Paris, Montreal 
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RA BURPEE has studied the Subject of Gardening as a mother 
studies her child. He has not only assimilated all the good 
Ideas floating in the Cosmos, but he has evolved New Ideas 
—dreamed New Dreams—and then proved their practicability 
at Fordhook Farms. Fra Burpee uses 20th Century methods 
in | gardening: a gardener with a big, masterful brain. His energy, his belief 
in himself, and his ability to execute, have emancipated “The Man with 
the Hoe,” and made surburban life worth living. Recently, Fra Burpee 
wrote a little Book about gardening. That is to say he shaped the Ideas 
and the Book wrote itself. Writing about Flowers gives Burpee almost as 
much pleasure as planting and growing them. In this Book he sketches 
a story of great interest to Folks who love BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


“A GARDEN OF EAMS 


Tells the plain truth about seeds! It also tells other things about other seeds. 
It tells about gardeners, gardens and gardening. It tells of the largest trial 
ground in the world—Fordhook Farms. In fact it tells so many important 
things about the garden, that Fra Gardeners cannot afford to be without it. 


5 U K Р БЕ E 
The Leading American Seed Catalogue for 1909 


Handsomely bound in covers lithographed in nine colors, it shows with 
the beautiful colored plates (also in nine colors) Seven Choice Novelties 
in Vegetables, Three Superb "Spencer" Sweet Peas and the most beautiful 
New Giant-flowered Pansies—all accurately painted from nature. With 
hundreds of illustrations from photographs and carefully written de- 
scriptions, it is A SAFE GUIDE TO SUCCESS in the garden and should 
be consulted by every one who plants either for pleasure or profit. While 
too costly a book to send unsolicited ( except to our regular customers ), 
we are pleased to mail it FREE TO EVERY IMMORTAL who has a garden 
and can appreciate QUALITY IN SEEDS. Shall we mail YOU a copy? 
If so, kindly name THE FRA and WRITE TO-DAY. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & COMPANY 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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more than 12 
hours a day, not 
including the 
time allotted for 
meals. It is only 
since the intro- 
duction of this 
trade, that the 
sole recreation 
of the laborer 
is to be found in 
the pothouse or 
ginshop o* It is 
only since the 
introduction of 
this baneful 
trade, that pov- 
erty, crime and 
misery have 
made rapid and 
fearful strides 
throughout the 
community. 

“Shall we, then, 
go unblushingly 
and ask the 
legislators of our 
country to pass 
legislative acts 
to sanction the 
working of child- 
ren in mills? To 
sign the death- 
warrants of the 
strength, morals 
and happiness of 
thousands of our 
fellow-crea- 
tures, and not 
attempt to pro- 
pose correctives 
for the evils 
which it creates? 


Є SHE cotton trade takes children at an age 
i. before they have acquired strength or 
mental instruction and forces them into mills, 
those receptacles, in too many instances, for 
living human skeletons, there robbed of intel- 
lect, as the business is now often conducted, 
they linger out a few years of miserable ex- 
istence, acquiring every bad habit which they 
disseminate throughout society. It is only since 
the introduction of this trade, that children, 
and even grown people, were required to labor 


Google 


If such shall be your determination, I for one, 
will not join in the application; nay, I will, 
with all the faculties I possess, oppose every 
attempt to extend a trade, that except in name, 
is more injurious to those employed in it than is 
slavery in the West Indies to the poor negroes. 
For deeply as I am interested in the cotton 
manufacture, highly as I value the extended 
political power of my country, yet knowing as 
I do, from long experience both here and in 
England, the miseries which this trade as it is 
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now conducted 
inflicts on those 
to whom it gives 
employment, I 
do not hesitate 
to say, Perish 
the cotton trade! 
Perish even the 
political super- 
iority of our 
country!—if it 
depends on the 
cotton trade and 
the blood of little 
children— rather 
than they shall 
be upheld by the 
sacrifices of 
everything val- 
uable in life."—- 
Robert Owen, 
written in 1801. 
o 
EAR not 
that thy 
life shall come 
to an end, but 
rather fear that 
it shall never 
have a begin- 
ning. — Cardinal 
Newman. 


And the hints 
about old men 
and mothers, 
and the off- 
spring taken 
soon out of 
their laps. 

What do you 
think has be- 
come of the 


young and old men? 
What do you think has become of the women 


and children ? 


They are alive and well somewhere. 
The smallest sprout shows there is really no 


death, 


And if ever there was it led forward life, and 
does not wait at the end to arrest it, 


Henri Rene Guy De Maupassant 
The Supreme Master of the Short Story 


H I S Ww Oo R K S 


UST two kinds of people condemn De Maupassant—the very ignorant and the very 
3 hypocritical. One cannot understand and the other will not. De Maupassant uses a 

language unknown to mediocre minds. He deals in a philosophy that scorns the 
mossbacks. He handles naked facts without apologies or prayer. 4 ре Maupassant 
writes as Old Walt used to write with the same full-grown-man freedom, but with a 
gentler touch. He confides, he suggests, he invites, he stimulates. He finds truth a wonder- 
ful vehicle, and all subjects are sacred to him. When he has a story to tell, he tells it 
simply, without reserve, as he knows it; as an unprejudiced observer would see the thing. 
He does not sneeze, nor cough, duck, dodge nor wiggle, when the lines grow strong. He 
cannot change it; it is not his to change—he would not—yet, his narration compels your 
keenest admiration. @ Of the French Writers of Romance, no one made a reputation so 
quickly as did Guy De Maupassant. No one preserved that reputation with more ease, 
not only during life, but in death. His fame will always endure, for he was a keen 
observer of humanity, and a consummate artist in expression. De Maupassant was THE 
painter of humanity in words. Without hatred, without love, without anger, without pity, 
merciless as fire, immutable as fate, he holds a mirror upto life without attempting judgment. 


'Those of you who have not read De Maupassant are, as yet, asleep. 


SEVENTEEN HANDSOME DE LUXE BOOKS—ACTUAL SIZE 8 x 51:2 — 


consisting of 5,500 pages printed from a new cast of French Elzevir type—elegant and clear—on 
pure white antique egg-shell finished paper, made especially for this edition. Pages have deckled 
edges and liberal €— There are 30 illustrations from original drawings. The books are exquis- 
itely bound in Blue Vellum De Luxe Cloth, with distinctive brown and gold title label, silk 
headbands and gold tops. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO FRA FOLLOWERS! 


Complete Edition De Maupassant's Works, value $51.00—while they last, $24.00, provided you 
forward attached coupon. If it pleases you, you may pay the $24.00 in twelve payments of $2.00 
each. These books will be sent on ap del all prepaid. You agree to remit $2.00 at 
once, if satisfactory, and $2.00 a month for eleven months. If you don’t like the books, Werner & 
Company will arrange for their return—no cost. to you. Could anything be fairer than this? 


THE WERNER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
FRA FOLLOWER COUPON 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio :— Please send me, charges prepaid, for examination, the com- 
ne works oru DE MAUPASSANT. in Seventeen (17) volumes, bound in Blue Vellum De Luxe "Cloth. 
f ,l will remit you $2.00 at once and $2.00 per month for eleven (11) months. If not satisfac- 
tory, I will UR you within ten days. 1 Write clearly your name and address. 


NAME ADDRESS -- 


And ceased the moment life appear'd. 
lapses, 


posed, and luckier.—Walt Whitman. 
E 


kin.—Shakespeare. 


ill 


All goes onward and outward, nothing col- 


And to die is different from what any one sup- 


One touch of nature makes the whole world 


YOU ARE TRUE TO YOUR IDEALS AND YOUR FAITH IN YOUR 
FELLOW-MEN GROWS FIRM, WHEN YOU USE SCHILLING’S 
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THE KIND YOU WORE ON THE FARM, AS A KID, FROM 
March till November. Back in the days when a blue gingham waist, a 
pair of knee-pants, (father's reduced) a single strap-suspender, a braided 
straw hat, and the **Holeproofs'' constituted your entire wardrobe. 


THE IMITATOR'S KIND, unlike the bear-skin ‘‘Holeproofs’’ of your 
Youth: equally unlike Perfect Holeproofs: guaranteed to WEAR butthat's 
all. A few folks manage to use these Near-Holeproof, somehow, but these 
particular folks surely possess Sox-Proof Feet. You see, our Imitators 
have not yet mastered the Art of making soft, fine, easy-to-wear, Hole- 
proof Sox. They manufacture a name—something that sounds like the Real 
Thing, and live on another's reputation. But they can't make the Sox—or 
give satisfaction. They dupe the Uninitiated. They are satisfied with One 
sale. Imitator's Holeproofs soon turn gray, and shed their coats; they 
crock and stretch and wrinkle; they are bad-tempered, always out of sym- 
pathy with your feet and wear like sandpaper. Д You've heard before and 
oft, that a silk purse cannot be made from a sow's ear; nor can one make 
Classic Sox from Inferior Yarn. The Good Yarn goes into the Imitator's 
Advertisements—not their Sox! BUT ENUFF—YOU KNOW! 


THE SURE NUFF. KIND, The Holeproof Holeproofs, made of soft Sea 
Island Yarn, the kind that required Thirty-one Years to Make the First 
Pair, the kind that are never returned, are THE KIND YOU SEEK. 


FOR MEN, V 


Holeproofs never wrinkle, stretch, crock, fade nor rust. And they are 
comfortable, because of extra fine yarn. We could buy coarse yarn for less 
than half what we pay. We could then charge less still for the sox. But 
you wouldn't wear such sox more than once. It's far cheaper to buy the 
best. Д Please compare Holeproofs with the best ''guaranteed" sox. 
Then let them show how they wear. Q That will prove more than we can 
Say in this ad. See if any Near-Holeproofsox you know are one-half so good. 


25c FOR А PAIR OF MEN'S GENUINE HOLEPROCF SOX 


MEN'S HOLEPROOF SOX—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and 
light weight. Black, light and dark tan, navy blue, 
pearl gray, and black with white feet. Sizes, 9 1-2 
to 12. Six pairs ofa size and weight packed snugly 
in a box. All one color or assorted, as desired. 


OTHER 
STYLES 


OTHER 
PRICES 


OUR GUARANTEE in each box of six pairs of Holeproof Sox reads: “If any or all of these 
Sox comes to holes or need darning within six months from the day you buy them, we wiil 
replace them free.” 

And we mean that exactly. Try Holeproof. You'll see then how we can afford this. See what 
you save and gain when you wear Holeproofs. Once know the Holeproof Holeproofs, and 
you'll always wear them. If your dealer does not have genuine Holeproof Sox bearing the 
Holeproof Trade-mark, order direct from us. ( Remit in any convenient way). 


P.S.—WOMEN'S ARE $200 A BOX и й И И CHILDREN'S ARE $3.00 A BOX 


Ho'eproof Hosiery Co., 209 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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trust him, but 
they do not trust 
him 4 His vice 
glasses his eye,. 
cuts lines of 
mean impres- 
sion inhis cheek, 
pinches the nose, 
sets the mark of 
the beast on the 
back of his head, 
and writes: O 
fool! fool! on 
the forehead of a 
king.--Emerson. 
4% 
f£ 7,0 enemy 
&s is worth 
having unless 
his bitterness is 
big. 
Love can live 
without lan- 
guage, but words 
alone keep Hate 
alive. 
Depend upon 
this: you get 
what is coming 
to you, be it 
high honor or a 
swift swipe. 
If, at the end of 
the day, joy does 
not permeate 
your cosmos, you 
better look for 
another job. 


Do not quarrel, 


( 7 MAN passes for what he is worth. What 
со" he is, engraves itself on his face, on his 
form, on his fortunes, in letters of light. Con- 
cealment avails him nothing, boasting nothing. 
There is confession in the glances of our eyes, 
in our smiles, in salutations, and the grasp of 
bands. His sin bedaubs him, mars all his good 
impression. Men know not why they do not 


but if you must, let the other do all the talk- 
ing and then agree with him. 

Most of the blood that stains the centuries has 
flowed because men could not agree upon a god. 
And even to this day God is pulled and hauled 
about by bigots who know nothing about Him; 
but believe they believe much.—Bert M. Moses. 
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FZOR whatis 
„la that gros- 
ser, narrower 
light by which 
men behold 
merely the petty 
scene around 
them, compared 
with that far- 
stretching, last- 
ing light which 
spreads over 
centuries of 
thought, and 
over the light of 
nations, and 
makes clear to 
us the minds of 
the immortals 
who have reaped 
the great harvest 
and left us to 
glean in their 
furrows?— 
George Eliot. 
* 

& "LL works 
69-7 of taste 
must bear a price 
in proportion to 
the skill, taste, 
time, expense 
and risk attend- 
ing their inven- 
tion and manu- 
facture. 

Those things 
called dear are, 
when justly 
estimated, the 
cheapest: they 
are attended 
with much less 
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HEN man makes his home presentable, he automatically 
ко responsibility, and works for the community's 
V] #004. A town looks prosperous—or not, according to 
\ the efforts of the individual land-holders. In this par- 
у ticular way, man proves his permanent interest. Well- 

kept, beautiful homes reflect the stability and the 

rs n n 4 intelligence of a people. Savages, Idiots and Drunkards 
Ee] i933 never beautify their Homes. d Years ago, New Amster- 
dam Dutch laid the corner-stone of America's Freedom by Home-Build- 
ing. They owned clean homes, arranged "Dutch Gardens," and to 
preserve the Poetic Unities, prospered and raised Healthy and Happy 
children. Œ Sages say, “To make men out of boys, and women out of 
girls, there is no place like a real Home. Character is not best formed 
in an apartment house, or in a fashionable hotel." Quite right! You 
shower love on a house, tenderly care for it, clean it, and out-of-doors 
plant a rose-bush here, some geraniums there, a lilac-bush near the 
gate, and you and your children will love and reverence that Home, and 
if necessary, fight for it. Home Beauty works for both Character and 
Love. Œ And so, these simple, kindly, industrious folks planted gardens, 
tabued the Worry Habit, and in passing, willed to their descendants a 
love for Homes adorned with beautiful Flowers and Shrubbery. This 
then brings our story down to the present 9 æ X + + A ж 
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Wagner Dark Conserbatorie 
D 


at $íbney Ohio CL $. 


have gained a country-wide reputation for beauty and beautiful surround- 
ings. The Spirit of this enterprise is Herr Wagner himself, direct descendant 
of Silver-Leg Stuyvesant, one time Governor of New York. He possesses to 
a high degree the Artistic Seventh Sense—besides being a Home-Lover. 
He hasan eye bang des effects. Enthusiasts claim Wagner can make a 
Paradise of a Desert. But the fact remains, he isa Gardener Extraordinary. 
G Being a generous, big-hearted man, Herr Wagner is willing to lend 
his skill to assist all FRA Gardeners in planning for Summer's Floral 
Display. Simply tell him how much ground you wish to use, and how 
much money you wish to spend—that's all! He'll submit plans, gratis, 
: and then save you money on your seeds, plants, bulbs, etc. 
АЫ Wagnerian Floral Symphonies for Immortals 

IW $i Any Time Any Place Any Price 
асса.) His book "Plants and Plans for Beautiful Surroundings” sent free. Write for it to-day 
KS 9 Wagner Park Conserbatories 
p Box 403, Sidney, Ohio, US. Я. 


profit to the Artist than those which everybody 
calls cheap. 

Beautiful forms and compositions are not 
made by chance, nor can they ever, in any 
material, be made at small expense. 

A composition for cheapness and not for ex- 
cellence of workmanship is the most frequent 
and certain cause of the rapid decay and entire 
destruction of arts and manufactures.—Ruskin. 
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Є ^TNERYTHING harmonizes with me, which 
&—“J is harmonious to thee, O Universe. 
Nothing for me is too early nor too late which 
is in due time for thee. Everything is fruit to 
me which thy seasons bring, O Nature; from 
thee are all things, in thee are all things, to 
thee all things return.— Marcus Aurelius. 
Кы 
Victory is a matter of staying-power. 
» n 1: "m 
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Are Your EYES Normal ? 


IF NOT, USE 
~. The Ideal Sight Restorer 


у For 15 Days at Our Expense 

^ ] It лере Nature ina purely natural 

way to 

resi 
action is in the nature of a gentle 
massage, which stimulates the ayes 
by restoring the normal circulation 
of blood a is a that vak 
THE NORMAL eyes require. But it does more—| 

EI moulds the eye painlessly but 
surely to its perfect shape, This is nec to correct near-sight, 
far-sight, astigmatism, and kindred defects. It is absolutely safe—it 
does not come in direct contact with the eyes; and five minutes’ 
manipulation, in your own home, twice a day, isall that is necessary 
to counteract eyestrain and headache, and relegate eyeglasses to the 
rubbish-box. Throw away your eyeglasses. See nature, and read with 
your naked eyes, Write for instructive booklet and 15 days test to 


The Ideal Company, 321H Fifth Avenue, New York City 


"lesigners and Engravers 


in one or more colors, of Illustra- 

21) tions for high-class CATALOGS 

and Advertisement Displays or Other 

Commercial Needs. BIRD'S-EYE VIEWS, 

COVER DESIGNS. G Our 20 years of exper- 

ience combined with extensive, well equip- 

ped facilities enable us to offer special 
advantages. 

GATCHEL & MANNING 


DESIGNERS ILLUSTRATORS ENGRAVERS 
27 to 41 S. 6th Street, (cor. Chestnut) Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mention THE FRA and send for samples and further information. 


"Rugs is Rugs" 


NOT SO. The high-grade Wilton rugs sold to-day 
are at the best only fine carpets, but 


The *Hartford Saxony" Rugs 


are real rugs embodying those qualities of color and 


wear so long credited exclusively to the Oriental Rug. 


For Illustrated Booklet, Address 


FRA SAXONY, 41 Union Square, New York 


FINICK ¥ FURNA s 
STEAM AND HOT WATER BOILERS EASILY REGULATED 
Let the little General 


at о! 
is 70 degrees without any one having done апу 
venient? Yes—and unfailing, 

WELL CONTROLLER With Time Clock Attachment 
never loses thermostatic control mgbt or day for a moment. Cannot run down 
with dranght on, Yon can depend upon the Jewell—not only to settle the 
“Just Right Temperature" question in your home, but to save coal bills 
ком pay for itself in a very short time, to say nothing of doctor bills. 
The discomfort of uneven heat and danger of colds and resulting serious 
illnesses nre entirely avoided in its use, Every house ought to have one. It iR 
comvenient—economical —ornamental--necesaary to good health. f regulates 
Steam, Hot Water and Hot Air with the same unfailing accuracy. Write for 
booklet “The House Comfortable" and free trial offer. 

JEWELL MANUFACTURING CO, 66 N. GREEN ST., AUBURN, N. Y. 


"You Do the Designing—We'll Make the Rug" 


Thread & Thrum Rugs 


'T'he most artistic rugs made. Different from all others. 


Color scheme adapted to your room decorations, self- 
lones or contrasts. Seamless, any size up to 12 feet 
wide; any length. Wool or camel's-hair weft—heavy, 
reversible and durable. If your dealer does not sell 
them write for color card and price list. Address 
Arnold,Constable & Co., Distributing Agents, New York 


The Thread & Thrum Werkshop, Auburn, N. Y. 


WILBUR'S 
CHOCOLATE 


BUDS 


Little foil- 
wrapped 
forms of solid 
chocolate, 
deliciously 
flavored and 
possessing 
that smooth 
| melting 
quality to be found only in the very 
highest class. But if you cannot find 
the Buds on sale, we will mail you 
prepaid one pound for a dollar. 
n А sample box for your dealer's name and 50 
TAF. cents in stamps, if you prefer; but only one 
box to the same address, 


Н. O. Wilbur & Sons, New and Bread Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q FRA readers are intelligent and dis- 
cerning. G Therefore a catalogue that is a 
catalogue and yet not a catalogue, but a 
Garden Guide, should appeal to FRA 
readers. € Boddington's Garden Guide 
is a unique 152-page Catalogue, hand- 
somely illustrated with engravings from 
life, beautiful color insert, art cover and 
concise cultural directions. €] It's free to 
ЕРА Readers. 


Актнов T. BODDINGTON, SEEDSMAN 
DEPT. ©, 312 W. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Typewritten 


MoperRATE FEES 


Manuscripts 
Expert SERVICE 


The Appearance of Your Work In- 
dicates Your Appraisal of Its Value 


You know that your literary product is worthy of 
acceptance; but the editor must be shown. Y our chances 


for consideration are vastly increased by having your 


manuscripts correctly typewritten by 


L. E. Swartz, 526 Newport, Gross Park, Chicago 
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alker's Velvet Suede Skins 


^(DEAL for table-throws, home decorations, 
3j art work, etc. The soft, velvety texture and 
exquisite beauty of our skins must be seen to be 
appreciated. All colors. Sent by us, all charges 
prepaid for $1.75 each. ҸЕтее sample sheet and 
full particulars cheerfully furnished upon request. 


AUGUST FALEER 
ART SKINS, DEPT. 3, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


moreto 
build an ar- 
tisticand 
attractive 
homethan 
the Other 
Kind, The 


day of Great Houses has ids Bungalows now meet 
every want. Cozy comfort and cleanliness mean more 
to the Home-seeker than Barren, Barn-like Halls. 
Q The Designer and the Plan make the Difference. 
THE BUNGALOW BOOK 
tells and illustrates all about De Luxe Bungalows. Price $1.00 


HENRY L. WILSON 
Designer of Artistic Homes, Publisher of The Bungalow Book 
218 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES, CAL., U.S.A. 


“FROM SEA TO SEA, ^ AT oe Kipling. 
** You must take off your 

“I assure you there is no dignity in sitting ig oa ll the 
steps of a tea-house and struggling with muddy boots. 
And it is impossible to be polite in your stockinged 
feet when the floor under you is as smooth as glass and 
a pretty girl wants to know where you would like tiffin. 
Take at least one pair of beautiful socks with you when 
you come this way. Get them made of embroidered 
sambhur skin, of f silk if you like, but do not stand as I 
did in cheap striped — things with a darn at the 


heel, and talk to a 
Kipling suggests silk . Fra Elbertus believes in 


homespuns or woolens, We agree with Kipling. Every- 
one should wear McCallum's Silk Hosiery or send for 
our "Interesting booklet. 


Саши Wesiery Company 


Ólorthamptou, Massachusetts 


Positively the best grown. Bold on 
their own roots and warranted to grow and 
bioom, Plants mailed to any | 


Ress book pul 
oer 0) years’ experience ua 
Describes over 690 distinct k 
for your locality M —- to make them gn 
m photographs. F 
ү for this great guide to rose 
бед for 204 on the first order for 
Siue en. 
Great Special Offers. 
Grove, Pa. 
а 
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a desk and a ma combined, saving 
space and providing themost convenient 
article conceivable for studying lessons. 


Жаш TYTOW^-tT po terre уру 


li Uii BUDINDOS WUhiLl 
who keep monthly accounts and ‘‘run 
the house" on System should not be 
without one. Write for Style Book— 
Free to Fra Followers ж  » œ% 


CADILLAC CABINET CO., Detroit, Michigan 


"Y y "t 
Y v Г] Y 
Do Sears, 
Roebuck & 
Co. Use The 
Peerless 
Moistener ? 


The mail list of this 
firm is one tbe largest in 
Peerless was selected by this 


don td how 
+ The 
-- tests. (earl о 


Fr HE for 37 and by bani 
h for Montgot Want and 
Ive inion fist ists, and don and ej enough 
7$cand 


(ort corn: Ses | ^ recetva tie. Peerless Moi ener. Lime 
an [n ew] TU, tre rta! 
‘Absolute refund guarantee tf t fatis to please, 


PEERLESS MOISTENER CO. 


CLAREMONT AVE Nt E, CHICACO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A 
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r GIN- -AIR BEDROO! 1 $ $12 =, M 
Sleep outside in your home, lying comfortably in bed, 
protected from sudden changes of the'weather, storms, 
insects, and cold, and have all the benefits of an outside 
open-air bedroom, with none of its disadvantages. No 
excessive weight of bedclothes to tire you; the body is 
kept warm, in a warm room, and uses its full energy 
to resist disease and rebuild brain and body tissue, 
by breathing the pure, crisp, outside air in a 
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WALSH WINDC W TENT 
Simply raise the lower sash and fit it into the window without 
nails or screws. The tent goes jacet in, fann the pes and the head 
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WALSH WINDOW TENT COMPANY 


314 Franlin St., Morris Ill. 
" ^ Age enta in Sew York, Roston and. тми, Ом. 
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T. Еч ALMOND MEC. CO., ASHBURNHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 


We are manufacturers of the only real 
hard service Waterproof Clothing that 
is good in all Climates. Raino is suitable 
for Automobilists, Hunters, Fishermen, 
Yachtsmen, Switchmen, Drivers, etc # 
Send for free catalogue and sample of 
material. Dealers also can now besupplied 


RAINO COMPANY 
729 South Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Healthy Trees 


75 cents each 
35 cents each 
50 cents each 


Trees and Flowering Shrubs at very 
Lowest Prices. We sell direct, no agents. 


Tree Roses „ = 
Н. P. Roses - - 
Everbloomers  - - 


Catalogue Free. А postal brings it. 
Seed Comnany 


Galbraith Nurseries & ) 
FAIRBURY, NEBRASKA, U.S. A. 
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FICKS f BY үг CLES 
"ТМО HUNDRED STYLES 
E *Every known kind, Every appropriate material 
WRITE TO-DAY for CATALOGUE 
Prices Range from $1.50 to $40.00 
The largest baby vehicle factory in the 
world—gives real value in baby vehi- 
cles. Even our cheapest styles get the 
benefit of patents used in the better grades. Q Any Ficks' 
vehicle shows the twenty years of experience and study 

raceful design, its balance, upholstering 

i e guarantee each one to be exactly as de- 
scribed. а Our 1909 catalogue showsallthe shapes andstyles 
of collapsible wood and reed go-carts; baby carriages with 
parasols, hood or leather top; English baby carriages and 
carrettes ‚М Send your name and the name of your local 
dealer and will mail you our catalogue—free, Address 
The National Carriage & Reed Co., 424 Findlay St., Cincinnati, О. 
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YIELDING 4 1-2 PER CENT TO 5 1.2 PER CENT 


“СЕ there is anything which gives existing railroads a 
^. | natural monopoly, it is the almost insuperable 
^ difficulty of new lines getting independent terminal 
facilities in the large cities. Q The First Mortgage Bonds 
on the terminal properties are usually guaranteed by the 
railroads owning them and we own and offer on a special 
“Terminal Circular L," some bonds of this description 
yielding 4 1-2 per cent to 5 1-2 per cent. Investors should 
have this circular which wili be mailed on request. 


SWARTWOUT & APPENZELLAR, Bankers 


40, 42 апа 44 Pine о New York City 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Joseph P. McHugh & Co. 
OF NEW YORK CITY 
ESTABLISHED 1878 
Will ship on receipt of $5.00 
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Unusual Furniture of Original Design Jë 4 4 vt ot o 
Nine West Forty-second Street, Opposite Library 
SIGN OF THE "POPULAR SHOP" 


COMMUNION WINE 

STLES of Omar Khayyam, 
knowing the grape as a mighty 
factorin the world's intellectual 

== development, should investi- 
gate the contents of the Catacombs of 
Plohr. QA select list of Old World Ex- 
tracts—cobwebby and dust covered— 
free to the DESERVING FEW 


HARRY РІОНЕ, Vineyard Inspector 
66.722 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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200 
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I want every reader of THE FRA whois interested in grow- 
ing vegetables or flowers to write for my new 1909 cata- 
logue—free. Explains my new way of selling seeds—the 
best in each class, relieving the buyer of the worry and 
risk of selecting 3 Shows photographs of what have 
actually been grown from my seeds and gives full direc- 
tions to insure a successful, early garden. My 


“Bonny Best” Early Tomato 


is ready for the table before other varieties. Finest and most 
prolific strain ever produced. You should know about it. 
Special Ten Cent Combination Offer: Write for free 
catalogue, or send me 10c, in stamps—and mention THE FRA—and I 
will Bene the catalogue and three 10с. packets of опе each of 
my “Ronny Best" Early Tomatoes, ‘Stokes’ Standard" Sweet Peas, 
and ' Oke Standard” Single Poppy (Luther Burbank strain), each 
unequaled in its class, Write to-day. 
STOKES’ SEED STORE 
Dept.C 219 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
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Є $0 look 
\ fearlessly 
upon life; to 
accept the laws 
of nature, not 
with meek res- 
ignation, but as 
her sons, who 
dare to search 
and question; to 
have peace and 
confidence with- 
in our souls— 
these are the 
beliefs that 
make for happi- 
ness.—Maeter- 
linck. 
o 

"7T is mere 
4- 4 childish- 
ness, or else 
bigotry, to point 
at Nietzsche's 
endasthe moral 
tag of his life. 
If he had lived 
during the Mid- 
dle Ages, either 
he would have 
been burnt alive 
or else have 
proved a for- 
midable rival to 
some angelic 
bishop. But liv- 
ing in the Nine- 
teenth Century, 
a century of in- 
differenceto men 
of his ardent 
temperament, he 
erected his own 
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His Mind Rut His 


ing Wink 2: But the Wiseacre 
betrayeth feeble judgment and 
falleth far short in his joke, provided 
the man weareth a Knox Hat. 
^| Prithee, Kind Friend, do not cast the slur sal- 
ebrous at an advocate of Knox. Be assured his 
thoughts travel on a high plane, when he circleth 
his top-piece with the Hat of his Grandsire. 
People of Quality wear hats of Quality, even 
untothe ThirdGeneration. “Latter-day prophets 
who proclaim ever and anon, in voice sonorous, 
"What was good enough for Grandpapasuits this 
chickee fromthe Head Up,” refer, of course, to 
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STYLE K INO У SERVICE 


Immortals sanctify their thoughts under Knox Hats 


Address: Knox Hats, Planet Earth 


ET us have a church for the whole man; 

* truth for the mind; good works for the 
hands; love for the heart; and let our doctrines 
and forms fit the soul as the limbs fit the body, 
growing out of it, growing with it .* Let our 
his throbbing nerves, and perhaps given the church fit man, as the heavens fit the earth.— 
faith a second Rosmini.—James Huneker. Theodore Parker. 

E d * 


not le of «x p- І [ауе never had а 


stake and fagots and the mad genius within 
him burnt up his mind. While he would not 
have so astonished the world if born to work 
in the dogmatic harness of the Roman Catholic 
Church, yet its discipline might have quieted 
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“em OU see, boys," said the Grizzled Guide, after supper, as he 
2 x] lit his pipe with great care and precision, —“а Sport and a 

Sportsman ain't jess the same man. А Sport comes to the 

woods to get somethin' to talk about when he getshome; 
a Sportsman comes for sport—recreation. A Sport does most of 
his huntin' at the end of his trip, 'round his own .camp-fire. 
Thar's when he shoots his big game and has his narrer escapes. 
Thar’s where he totes his heavy pack over weary miles. Q On 
the trail a Sport don't tote packs; he's always tired, He plays 
poker at night and sleeps late in the mornin'. He carries his 
ammunition in a bottle, and when he hunts, it's mostly by proxy. 
His guides supply the game. A Sport wears tailor-made huntin' 
clothes, and a carvin'-knife or two in his belt—for bears, I guess. 
But of all things, you should see the average sport's gun; all 
carved and silver-mounted, all frills and furbelows. It can't hit 
nothin’ nohow. q А sure-nuff Sportsman carries a Winchester. 
Incidentally, I mought mention, a Sportsman knows a gun, and he 
requires more than tassels, tinfoil, and carved butts, with inlaid 
this and that. q You see, a Sportsman goes tothe woods because 
he loves the woods. He hunts the game because it's exhilaratin'. 
But he ain't bent on murder—he gives the pursued a chance. АП 
things bein' equal, he knows his Winchester will bring down the 
prize—without any unfair advantage. А Sportsman always gets 


his share of game, and that's all he wants—a share. He likes 
huntin’. © A Sport—but, Oh, Shucks! You know, boys. Q You can 
pretty generally, mos' always in fact, tell a Sportsman by his gun. 
He likes the Old Reliable Winchester, that shoots straight and 
true every time you pull the trigger. Why, that Texas feller who 
was along here in the early Fall, told me that as many as 


450,000 SPORTSIIEN USE 
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D IS MARE ER CL Qu Gut cay 
REPEATING Ep ed G! 
THE GUN 


IDENTIFIES THE MAN! 
The United States Ordnance Board, after subjecting one of these guns to the severest of tests 
for strength, reliability, accuracy, penetration, endurance, excessive loads, defective shelis, rust 
and dust, reported officially that: “The result of the severe tests to which the gun was subjected 
showed that every part was strong and serviceable. The Board finds that the gun possesses the 
advantages claimed by the manufacturers." Q When the experts comprising the United States 
Ordnance Board cannot suggest any improvement in a gun, it meane that it is as near perfect as 
а gun can be made. Remember this when in the market for a shot-gun and buy а Winchester— 


The Perfect Repeater—endorsed alike by Sportsmen and Government Experts 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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come into most 
intimate har- 
mony with na- 
ture, whose les- 
sons are, of 
course, natural 
and wholesome. 
ЧА fragrant 
beehive or a 
plump, healthy 
hornet’s nest in 
good running 
order often be- 
come object les- 
sons of much 
importance. The 
inhabitants can 


` give a boy point- 


ed lessons in 
punctuation as 
well as caution 
and some of the 
limitations as 
well as the grand 
possibilities of 
life;and be iteven 
a brief experi- 
ence with a good 
patch of healthy 
nettles, the same 
lesson will be 
still further im- 
pressed upon 
him. And thus 
by each new 
experience with 
homely natural 
objects the child 
learns self- 
respect and also 
to respect the 
the objects and 
forces which 


must be met.— Luther Burbank. 


СЛ VERY child should have mud pies, grass- 
z» hoppers, water-bugs, tadpoles, frogs, 
mud-turtles, elderberries, wild strawberries, 
acorns, chestnuts, trees to climb, brooks to 
wade in, water-lilies, woodchucks, bats, bees, 
butterflies, various animals to pet, hay-fields, 
pine-cones, rocks to roll, sand, snakes, huckle- 
berries and hornets; and any child who has 
been deprived of these has been deprived of 
the best part of his education. 

By being well acquainted with all these they 
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^ ^w OTHING is easier than fault-finding; 
aad no talent, no self-denial, no brains, no 
character are required to set up in the grumb- 
ling business. —Robert West. 

А $ 
The best music is not complete—it ever sug- 
gests something beyond—it is only a symbol of 
a spiritual condition which we seek to attain. 
— Beethoven. 
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iUNDAED AND NINE 


ARRANGED BY ALICE HUBBARD 


Lesson XXXVI—Sunday, February 7, 1909 
LINCOLN 

General Health Thought: Health is the first requisite 
for every position in life. 
Exercise in the open air; no matter about the weather. 
Ч Fletcherize, taste and enjoy your food; no matter 
where you board. 
Read and write a little every day, and think your own 
best thoughts. 


LINCOLN—THE FAVORED OF THE GODS 
Б ЕЗЕР is that man who hungers and thirsts 

after knowledge. Such a man becomes educated. 
q It is a great calamity to be born where there are 
too many things and too many opportunities. 
We are ail hunters by instinct, prenatal influence. 
There is no joy like that which comes from the chase. 
The hunt for an idea, thought, knowledge, is health, 
wealth and happiness. _ 
The person who genuinely appreciates,white hyacinths 
and sweet violets, is the one who has had a little of 
their perfume, has lost it, remembers it, and now and 
then finds the flowers in their seasons. 
Horace Fletcher tells us we should not eat, are not 
nourished, unless the thought or smell of food makes 
the mouth water: then eat and you have the gracious 
pleasure of knowing gratitude for the privilege of food. 
There should be joy in the exercise of every function 
of the body, says Dr. Emerson. If there is not satis- 
faction in the exercise, rest assured you have committed 
the sin of surfeit. 
If you want a thrill of delight from reading a book, 
have just one good one within reach. Children brought 
up in a great library seldom become scholars. 
Happy is that man who is deprived of the opportunities 
of school and many books throughout his life, and 
who never outgrows the delusion that he has missed 
something of great importance out of his life by not 
going to school or having a great library. Such men 
become educated for they acquire the study habit and 
value every opportunity. 
To be born where there are no books, does not neces- 
sarily make the eager brain, but to be born in a cabin 
where there is but one book, and to have the endow- 
ment of a hungry mind and never to have time to 
quite satiate that hunger, is to have lived. 


Abraham Lincoln was born in a little log cabin, Hardin 
County, Kentucky, a mile or a mile and a half from 
Hodgen's Mill, February Twelfth, Eighteen Hundred 
and Nine. Е 
Не had а hungry mind and great responsibilities. 

He said that the sum of all his schooling was less than 
a year and he was never in a college or university as 
a student. He studied and nearly mastered the six books 
of Euclid when he was a Congressman at Washington. 
He read comparatively few books, but he was a mine 
of information. He knew so many things that are so, 
that he was a distinguished scholar. He never had a 
tutor in rhetoric and yet he wrote classic English. His 
letters are models for those who teach the three requi- 
sites, **clearness, force and elegance." 

Nancy Hanks Lincoln died when little Abe was nine 
years old. ‘‘Take care of her, Abe!" said the dying 
mother, pointing to her little daughter. And Abraham 
Lincoln, as boy or man, never shirked an obligation 
or hardship. The hungry mind! Grave responsibility! 
Poverty! Strength! | 


Google 


What a gift for the gods to bestow upon a man when 
they wanted to produce an equal! 

Lincoln never tired out his brain cramming for exams. 
He never became so familiar with the backs of books 
that he had a contempt for what was within the covers. 
He had a reverent mind for truth. : 

He knew values and he knew the relation of values; 
and that is education. He never mistook for a great 
thought one of little or no importance, no matter how 
it strutted and paraded before him. 

And any one who has the sense of values has the sense 
of humor æ Lincoln knew that seriousness was not 
always wisdom and that a good joke often caused one to 
see truth. € Lincoln never learned it out of books, but 
he knew that the law that controls us is ebb and flow, 
systole and diastole. € He knew that we are sane only 
when tension is followed by relaxation. 

In conducting the affairs of State, when Lincoln found 
his Cabinet Members rigidly serious, assembled for 
grave council and momentous decisions, he never 
proceeded to the business at hand until, by his wise 
humor, he had caused the rigor of countenance to 
relax into a smile or a genuine ha! ha! 

Then he could give candid thought to matters of 
gravest importance. Only а mind free from tension 
could formulate such thought as the following: 
With malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive to finish the work we are in; to bind up 
the nation's wounds; to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan— 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations. 


жх o x 
Lesson XXXVII—Sunday, February 14, 1909 
LINCOLR—THE WORKINGMAN 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was educated by his work. 


There never has been a story whose influence has 
had so evil an effect upon humanity as that Eve and 
Adam fable. In this story the woman has been given 
the first place in responsibility without let or hindrance. 
€ Eve was an afterthought on the part of Jehovah, but 
she was the first choice on the part of Monsieur, le 
Serpent. She it was who got inside information. It 
was she who had the first taste of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge. It was Eve who recognized that 
to banquet alone was not good. She gave to male man 
the education she herself had acquired. 

But the predominating thought of the Garden of Eden 
Story is this: Idleness, ease, luxury, indolence, help- 
lessness, with ail that goes with such qualities. 
“Work is a punishment"—that is the cause of the 
fall of man, if man ever has fallen! 

Indolence and ease, ignorance and vacuity, are the 
ideals of the perfect state pictured to us in the Bible. 
Adam and Eve were without defect when they did 
nothing all day long. 

If God did drive Adam and Eve out of the Garden of 
Idleness and put them into the barren fields to work, 
barring their return with a flaming sword, it was 
certainly the work of a God. 

Work has been and is the evolution of the race. 
Socrates taught this. But the Christian religion, as 
well as a few other religions, has taught that work 
is a curse and not good form. Work is for punishment 
and not for salvation. But we know now that without 
work there is only death. 
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The story of the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow 
is more righteous than that of a heaven in which man 
is in a state of coma. 

It is in the chase, the exercise, the bringing into play 

all muscles, all nerves, all brain cells, that there is 
- life and salvation. 

Activity is life. Directed energy is civilization. 

Ап evolved man knows the value of work. To teach a 

child to acquire the work habit is to benefit him far 

more than to give him books or money. It is a safety 
beyond that of estates and securities in bonds. 

Lincoln knew the value of work. 

All his life, his circumstances made him work from 

the time he could bring into the one room of the log 

cabin a pan of chips with which to start the fire. 

Later he must bring in the wood, then cut the wood 

that made the fire that cooked the dinner. 

When Lincoln was seven years old his father moved 

from Kentucky to Spencer County, Indiana, into an 

unbroken forest. The first work of the new settlers 
was to make a clearing and build a log cabin. 

In this work of building little Abe was an important 

factor. He was soon able to fell a tree like a woodman, 

and hesays that until he was twenty-two he was almost 
constantly handling that **most useful instrument" 

—the ax. He had the work habit and Necessity never 

allowed him to forget to do useful things. 

lang f А ishes to моск, he says. 

Te vou Bn tí j 

thon r 

to wor: uot gat along 

This is ‘the i answer Mr. Lincoln gave to a man who 

wanted others to work for him, to help him because 

he somehow ag n’t get along— he had hard luck: 

Tam not аг i 3 tust Prud 
a9 I was al 
a chow =; Woman 
son. I want every tan to i 
To Lincoln “а chance” was an opportunity to work. 
9 The following letter was written to Major Ramsey, 
October Seventeenth, Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-one. 
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Lincoln considered that any one who could not get 


along without borrowing money at intervals had a ` 


defect in his character. Thus he wrote to a friend: 
What that defoct is, T taints To bees, Ven ерла mat 
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Lesson XXXVIII—Sunday, February 21, 1909 
LINCOLN—THE EDUCATED MAN 


[^ the year Eighteen Hundred and Nine were born: 
Gladstone, the Statesman; 
Darwin, the Scientist; 
Tennyson, the Poet; 
Mendelssohn, the Musician; 
Poe, the Poet of delirium; and 
Abraham Lincoln, the Man of the people. 


Lincoln was not a specialist as was each of the others 
mentioned. 

Gladstone's theology and his religion were made for 
him. When the Ship of State was steering toward 
а theological rock it was so much the worse for the 
ship. Gladstone dynamited no orthodox rocks to clear 
the harbor and make navigation better. What the 
Bible said about your first wife's relation, and women 
as being in all obedience subject to their husbands, 
was final truth to him and not to be discussed. 
Lincoln made his own religion, and was guided in 
his actions by his reason and his heart 


Lincoln's search for truth and openness of mind to 
the truth was no less than Darwin's, though his work 
was with and for the government of the people, and 
not in natural science. 

Lincoln was a practical man and he never put an enemy 
into his mouth to steal away his brain. 

He was untutored in school and not a writing man by 
profession, yet he wrote a few sentences that masters 


in literature might well ,envy. 


з siens tock better. Tne Father of Waters again 
«соз uuvexed to the sea. 

This was written in a letter to James C. Conkling, to 
be read at a mass-meeting in Illinois. The second 
sentence is one with which to conjure the spirits of 
eloquence. 


А few weeks ago, I heard one of the Illini tell of being 
at Gettysburg at the dedication of the National Ceme- 
tery there, November Nineteenth, Eighteen Hundred 
and Sixty-three. Edward Everett had made a speech 
so long, so eloquent, so polished, so scholarly, so full 
of classic allusion, that the audience was supremely 
dull and tired out. They wanted to go home. Those who 
had watches, looked anxiously at them. 

At last came the peroration, the conclusion and the 
closing sentence. It was the finest speech possible, 
above criticism, though nobody could remember any- 
thing that was said. 


And after Edward Everett sat down amid a storm 
of applause, said this Illini, the great, tall, homely, 
sorrowful Lincoln arose. His speech was not five 
minutes long. It had none of the pageantry of metaphor 
or simile, hyperbole or finesse. It was simple, plain, 
direct from the heart, and it touched the hearts of 
those who heard, while tears of sympathy coursed 
down their cheeks. The people were too deeply moved 
to applaud. They sat quietly, awed into silence. 

The speech has been handed down to us as a model 
of composition. 

Here it is as the orator, great in his honest simplicity, 
gave it that autumn day, many yea ago: 


it that ne ' 
: nd proper tzat we should do 
this. 
But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot 
consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground, The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note nor long remember what we 
вау here, but it can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
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here dedicated to the great task remcaini 
~-that from the › dead we ta 

votion to that c 
measure o 


that we her 
these dead snai r e dicd in va 
under Cod, shuil е à new birti 
that government of the people, by 
peopie, snali not perish from the earth. 
o ob ж 
Lesson XXXIX— Sunday, Febrvary 28, 1909 
LINCOLN—THE STATESMAN 


^ BRAHAM LINCOLN had little experience in Na- 
tional politics when he became President of the 

United States. He had served one term in Congress 
as Representative from the State of Illinois. Several 
times he had served his own state as Representative 
and had been a National Elector. 
It is claimed by many that the people have never 
been so truly represented in this highest office as 
Lincoln represented them. He came direct from the 
people to the White House. He knew the minds and 
hearts of the common people, whom, he said, Gcd 
must love well, because Ee made so many of them. 
@ He came to his own, and his own received him, 
as our own always do. 
He took up the affairs of state as though there were 
no precedents. His mind was in statesmanship as in 
literature, unvexed by arbitrary rules and laws made 
by theorists and scholars. He counseled well with 
many, but he obeyed the God within. 
No less а giant in moral strength could have stood 
the stress and strain when he issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation, Sepember the Twenty-second, Eighteen 
Hundred and Sixty-two. 
Two years after he said of this: 


"us have podes, Wo vot of my 
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Century. 

On April Ninth, Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-five, 
Lee surrendered at Appomattox, which act virtually 
ended the Civil War. It was an occasion of solemn 
joy. The Ship of State surely needed a great pilot at 
this time! It was a crucial point in the life of a Nation 
and Lincoln’s brain was full of plans of healing and 
reconstruction. No one else knew the people as did 
Lincoln. 

His mind was that of a scientist—open to truth. He 
had no prejudices, no vindictiveness: only kindness, 
sweetness and love for humanity. His oneness of 
Р was to save this nation from itself and set 
it on a foundation where it could be a government of 
the people, for the people and by the people. 

But his wisdom was not to guide, his singleness of 
purpose was not to control affairs. 

Lincoln was fatally shot by a fanatic on the evening 
of April Fourteenth, Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-five, 
while he was in Ford's Theatre, and he died on the 
morning of the following day. 

The whole nation was in mourning. The bells tolled 
in every church of the North, and tears of anguish 
were shed by sturdy men, for there had passed away 
one on whom the strongest were leaning. 

But the Ship of State did not go down, nor was she 
wrecked. There is a divinity that shapes the end of 
nations as well as of men. The United States did not 
cease to make progress. Others arose in their strength, 
and all is well. 

But Abraham Lincoln has a place in the hearts of 
every American citizen and we love, honor and rev- 
erence his mind open to truth, his loving humanity, 
and the fact that he wanted nothing. 
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“Ж ubaipat of | 
Omar Жђаррат” f 


the Astronomer Poet of Persia, 
as translated into English verse 
by Edward FitzGerald. We have 
made a careful reprint of the 
firat edition of 183, including 
the introduction and notes. 


These two numbers of the Caxton Brochures are the most bookish 
that we have yet offered. Beautifuliy printed on colonial paper, 
specia! ornaments and initials in color, and are a product of the 
moet studious care in design and workmanship. We will mail you & 
copy of either of these delightful little Brochures for fi cen 
іп stamps, or both for twenty-five cents. Send us fifty cents, silver, 
and we will mail you six Brochures, all different. 


“Self-Reliance” 


by Ralph Waldo Emerson. By 
common consent we recognise 


leader. "Let & 
worth and keep things under his 
feet.” 


Centenntal Chitian at 
Edgar Allan iae 


The Caxton Hocicty | 
Pittstield in Berkshire, Massachusetts, U. ». A. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS FOR 1909 


WILL BE TO THE HOMES OF 


m a ee oro уте eal. ee PILLE 


hanai Å се чир Ене ШКЕ 


R. HUBBARD has been office boy, printer’s 

devil, foreman, editor, manager, proprietor. He 
is an economist himself—an economist of time, money 
and materials. He writes with the touch of a man who 
knows—more or less—about what he is talking. These 
biographies will be intimate, yet critical. Fra Elbertus 
uses red ink, and writes with a fresh-nibbed, sharp- 
pointed pen and never with a whitewash brush. The 
subjects are as follows: 
ROBERT OWEN 


JAMES OLIVER 
STEPHEN GIRARD 


MAYER A. ROTHSCHILD 


JAMES J. HILL 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR 
ALBERT A. POPE AUGUST SCHILLING 

H. J. HEINZ JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILIP D. ARMOUR ANDREW CARNEGIE 
Elbert Hubbard's Little Journeys educate and increase 
capacity. Every man on your pay-roll will be benefited by 
в Year'sSubscription. SPECIAL !—LITTLE JOUR- 
NEYS, One Dollar a Year. THE FRA Magazine, Two 
Dollars a Year. Both for Two Dollars if you subscribe 


at once. 
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EAST AURORA, NEW YORK, U.S. A 
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Melody and Sympathy 


The graceful lines of beauty that attract the eye in the Starr Parlor Grand give 
fair earnest of the tone-quality that enchants the cultivated ear. Affording the 
sonorous depth and volume of the best Concert Grand type, it has a melodious 
sweetness all its own. Responsive to the slightest variation of touch, its sympathy 
with the mood of the artist is one of its marked characteristics. There is 
abundant reason for its use in the studios of the world's famous musicians. 
PRICE, $775, IN MAHOGANY OR EBONY. (Freight and handling additional) 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 
FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES, RICHMOND, INDIANA 
Handsome catalog in color on request without cost. 
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73 ^ HE new 
o^ church 
will be founded 
on moralscience. 
Poets, artists, 
musicians, phi- 
losophers, will 
be its prophet 
teachers »& The 
noblest litera- 
ture of the world 
will be its bible. 
Love and labor 
its holy sacra- 
ments—and in- 
stead of wor- 
shiping one 
savior, we will 
gladly build an 
altar in the heart 
for every one 
who has suffered 


P d 
In this food 
question, taste 
is Nature's test 
of fitness, both 
as to kind and 
quality. 

E d 
You can't go to 
heaven on a pass 


FACTORY. SALESROOMS: JESSE FRENCH Р. & О. CO. now -the Hep- 
Cincinnati, Ohio, ed hd riv v ode St. Cleveland, im Texas, #15 Congress St. Birmingham, Ala., Е 
Ohio, 1290-22-24 burn Bill pre- 
and Ludlow 
Ave. Nashville, cludes, 
Mo., 1114 Olive St. San “Antonio, i 
кты La » 
'oledo, $?9 Superior LES 
SELLING AGENTS IN ALL CITIES When the will 
defies fear, when 
the heart ap- 
when duty 


т 7T is the hour of man: new purposes, 
- . Broad-shouldered, press against the 
world's slow gate; 
And voices from the vast eternities 
Still preach the soul's austere apostolate 


Always there will be vision for the heart, 
The press of endless passion; every goal 
A traveler's tavern, wh.nce he must depart 
On new divine adven‘ures of the soul. 
—Edwin Markham 
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throws the gauntlet down to fate, when honor 
scorns to compromise with death—this is 


heroism.—Ingersoll. 
o 


The highest wisdom and truth is like the purest 
ichor, which we should wish to receive into our 
very selves. ... CanI, an unclean vessel, accept 
this pure ichor and judge of its purity ? Only 
through the cleansing of my inner nature can 
I, to a certain extent, receive this baptismal 
consecration.—Tolstoy. 
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UR sys- 
5 tem of 
taxation puts the 
heaviest burden 
upon the home. 
Not only is the 
direct rate levied 
on the home 
higher than on 
other property, 
except real 
estate gener- 
ally, but there 
is a further dis- 
crimination 
against the home 
as compared 
with other real 
property in the 
matter of as- 
sessment » The 
small home as a 
rule is put on 
the tax books at 
its full value or 
very close to it, 
while real estate 
used for other 
purposes falls 
short of that in 
the official valu- 
ation. The home 
owner or renter 
must pay more 
than his fair 
share of taxes. 
There is enough 
vacant land 
about the city to 
provide home 
sites for the de- 
cent housing of 
the whole popu- 


* 


« Music dies on the empty air, embalmed only in sad and fleeting memory, but litera- 
ture lives on forever.’’ Thus wrote Heinrich Heine in Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-three 


voices are alike—individuality reveals itself 

in volces. The cultivation of the voice re- 

> acts on character, and is a powerful agent 

for health and success. We are won or re- 

6 pelled by voices. ((My sheep know my 

voice." The woman who has а well modulated and vi- 
brant speaking voice—who neither screeches nor purrs—is 
a social success, no matter about form and features. It is 
voice that counts, not words. @ Maurice Maeterlinck has 
recently given it as hisopinion that the VICTOR Talking 
Machine is the greatest aid to voice culture ever devised, 
and that no teacher of expression, no singer and no 
public speaker can afford to be without a VICTOR. 


THE VICTOR 


supplies us voice comparison by bringing to our homes the 
voices that sway and swing, that mold and move, that 
implore and prove, the voices that seize our souls and hold 
and convince our intellects, e'en 'gainst our wills. By the 
use of the Victor we can study these voices at our pleasure 
without hindrance or embarrassment, and through this 
study we can improve our own voices and learn to breathe 
properly, to sing effectively, and to speak сани. 
Not that we should imitate any one's voice—we only do that when 
we hear few voices—but we can always emulate and enjoy, and thus 
grow and become. Q Young men and women—boys and girls—-ye 
who are older and yet are learners, will find hours of profit, hours of 
delight, in the Victor. А book brings you the words—the Victor, the 
living, pulsing voice! No gentleman's library is complete without 
the Victor and these miraculous records of the greatest Opera Stars 
of this our modern day. The first talking machines were toys and 
playthings—the NEW VICTOR is an educational necessity. 
You owe it to yourself to stop in and hear the Victor, the very next time you pass a 
Victer store. Write us for catalogue, showing the different style Victors—$10 to $300. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Company, Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


lation, but tax laws make it more profitable 
to hold it for speculative purposes than to put 
it to its proper use. These same laws prevent 


workingmen acquiring .homes of their own. 


and discourage others from building decent 
homes for them which they could occupy at 
reasonable rental. 

The true solution of the housing problem is 


Do not live in the sub-cel!ar of your soul. 
will help you to relax, laugh, breathe, work end wisely 


Google 


not to be found in either philanthropy or 
charity, but in commonsense taxation that 
will encourage home-building and discourage 
the holding in idleness of land needed by the 
people for their welfare, comfort and happi- 
ness.—Alex. P. Moore.. 
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All of the best literature is autobiography, that is to say it is a confession. —W. D. Howells 
тч j Cc 0 T а 
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HIS is an advertisement written by “John,” alias “The Fra," 
) erstwhile Elbert Hubbard, being a little labor of love for his friends, 
| The Aeolian Company. Furthermore, this advertisement has the 


unique quality of being literally true. I have written one Little 
Journey a month for fourteen years. The best selling series, as well 
as the best selling book I have ever written is “Little Journeys to 
== the Homes of Great Musicians." The musicians I wrote about in 
КЕТ TSS} this series are as follows: Wagner, Liszt, Bach, Schumann, Brahms, 
Mozart, Paganini, Chopin, Handel,\Mendelssohn, Verdi, Beethoven. 
Now I am not a musician, although I have ever listened to music with keen delight. 
But the names of the great composers, and their best pieces, were to me merely 
names. I decided to write of Great Musicians simply because I knew nothing about 
them, which is surely excuse enough for choosing а theme. I began with Richard 
Wagner, because he was arrested for speechifying on street corners in Dresden. This 
interested me, for I once was given a ride in the hurry-up wagon for the same 
offense œ Beside that Wagner could never play the piano, and therein he also re- 
sembled me—we seemed to have things in common. So I wrote my Little Journey to 
the Home of Wagner. Three days afterward I read it, and it was so Class B punk 
that I tore up the MS. and chucked it into the waste-basket. 
A few days after this I lectured in a town on the same evening that Paderewski 
played there. We stopped at the same hotel. I cut my Effort a little short, so to hear 
his last piece. He knew I was coming in late, and like the true gentleman that he is, 
he added two numbers to his program, just for me. 
After the recital we had a little Dutch Lunch and I told him of my experience with the 
“Wagner.” “If I could hear you play every day, I could write some Good Stuff," I said. 
G He smiled, replied, “Buy a Pianola, and play for yourself.” 
The next day I was in New York and met Rev. Hugh Pentecost, orator, thinker, poet 
and honest man. I told him of what Paderewski had said. “Good,” he replied, “come 
home and have dinner with me and I’ll play my Pianola for you.” 
That evening Hugh played for me, and the next day I bought a Pianola. 
I began on Wagner, and the satisfaction I got out of playing was for me a glad sur- 
prise. I seemed to get acquainted with my man—he was very near to me. I knew his 
trials, struggles, disappointments, aspirations, hopes, joys. Sometimes I mopped as I 
played—just as I do when I write, and I write well occasionally. After playing for half 
an hour I would write, and my pencil could n't keep up with my thoughts. 
Each composer was taken up in the same way # I played his music until I seemed 
to know the man—I bathed me in sweet sounds. Then I bought another Pianola and 
put it in the Roycroft Bookbindery, and one of the girls used to play for the workers, 
to their great delight. I think I could write a better series of “Musicians” now—I have 
more harmony in my cosmos I hope than I had then, less grump, grouch and growl 
in my fortissimo. Then the Pianola Piano is a better instrument than I at first used. 
For one thing, it has the Metrostyle, which gives the proper swing to a composition 
—helps to make plain the thought that was in the composer's mind. 
The Weber Pianola Piano is a great boon for a Business Man—it brings to him the 
joy and zest of producing the music himself. It is educational and it is a rest and re- 
laxation for tired nerves. It tends to sanity, strength and length of days. Music stirs the 
imagination to the creative point. And the reason I know is because I have tried it. 


CAUTION :— There is but one Pianola. Do not make the mistake of supposing because a 
music store sells Piano-players that it sells the Pianola and Pianola Piano. Only the Aeolian 
Company makes the genuine Pianola and Pianola Piano # Send for our Booklet S. 


ARO AN 4 MPDAWN 
AEOLIAN COME AN Y 
Aeolian Hall: 362 Fifth Avenue, near Thirty-fourth Street, New York, U.S. A. 
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SOUR last chance!” called little Tommy Edison, trainboy, as he hurried 
down the car aisle. ‘Your last chance to buy the latest paper before 
the train starts." Q Just fifty years ago, the man who now enjoys the 
World's admiration, sold papers, apples and kandy on the trains of 
| the Grand Trunk Railroad. Q This proves at least One Thing—envi- 
ronment has nothing, or everything, to do with what we call Greatness. 
А newsboy may yet cause the world to place flowers on his bier. 
Q Given ambition, a whole-souled spirit, tireless energy, and a strong 
appreciation of right or wrong, as ingredients, and the finished man 
will defy Oblivion. Q Thoughtful men agree, Edison had everything in 
his favor necessary for Success; not too much food, practically no money and all the work 
he could manage. Besides, he had a mother, an ideal mother of rare qualities, She, а 
Scotch Schoolmistress, would now and then take little Tommy on her knee and 
talk to him, and teach him, and fire him with a desire to be a great and good 
man vf She it was who impressed her boy with the dignity of labor. “Tommy, 
my lad," she would say, “the dirtiest kind of work can never soil a gentleman 
beyond recognition. Always remember to be kind and thoughtful of others, and your 
work will bring you Honor.” She also developed in him the Study Habit, and it never left 
him. Q That Edison had no burden of congested wealth to carry on his youthful shoulders 
was а handicap of the right sort. He was a man before he wasa boy, with a man's duties, with 
a family to support, yet it seems he was always a bay. He isone to-day. Thomas А. Edison's 
perennial youth defies Time. Q As a trainboy on a "'thru-run," Tommy worked, and 
studied in the Baggage Car between stops, because his mother said it was the Proper 
Thing to do. Bill-the-Baggage-Man liked the little codger, and allowed him to convert one 
end of the car into an Experimental Laboratory. This was the beginning, but the end is not 
yet here. Q Thomas Alva Edison started work when he was twelve, and he hasn't stopped 
since. He works, he reads, he studies—he works again, and all that he asks for his labor 
is his board and clothes. And Greatness surely crowns the efforts of Thomas Alva Edison. 
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Edison's greatest invention is the Phonograph. It is his greatest because it proved, even 
as a grown man, he had not forgotten the influences of his early home; his mother's 
teachings. It proved that he knew the value of healthy, happy amusement. It proved that 
he appreciated beyond any one else, the educational possibilities of his invention. Thomas 
Edison believes that we can best educate our children in our own Homes. Q “А part of 
every child's education,” says Edison, ‘‘should be a knowledge of music. He should learn 
to know and love good music." @ Here is where the Phonograph is especially strong. 
Think what it means to be able to recognize instantly and appreciate the Jewel Song from 
Faust, the Intermezzo from Cavalleria, Delibes’ ballet music, the Pilgrims’ Chorus 
from Tannhauser, as well as the national airs and the light popular music of the day. 


A liking for Music comes with hearing it. Moral: Own an Edison, 


Those cheerful FRA Folka who would know more about Edison's Phonograph — and incidentally 
gain an insight into Edison's present day work—will receive every attention by addressing 


NATIONAL PHOROCGRAP:I COLPANY 


Number One Lakeside Avenue, Orange, New Jersey, U.S. А. 
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bolts. The march 
of the ages 
laughs at your 
threats, and the 
great cosmic au- 
tomaton moves 
ever serenely 
and grandly on. 
The shame we 
feel for the per- 
secutors of Right 
in the centuries 
that have gone, 
is like that which 
will well up in 
the conscious- 
nessofthe future 
toward the 
blindness and 
fatuity ofto-day. 
Shades of Tor- 
quemada, of 
Calvin, of Ed- 
wards, of Ma- 


'ther! the intol- 


erance you be- 
queathed is fad- 
ing away into 
the Oblivions 
that never wake 
—into the en- 
gulfing fast- 
nesses of that 
Time which 
speaks not.— 
George Allen 
White. 

Кы 
f^7^/0 greater 
bav blessing 
than the artistic 
conscience can 
come to any 


^ HOSE who have shown forth the spirit 
ы” by which progress has been made possi- 
ble have not been afraid to be under the ban. 
Bruno and Galileo and Copernicus and Kepler 
and Voltaire and Paine are shining lights in 
that grand galaxy of the historic dead who in 
every generation have faced, along with fol- 
lowers of inferior attainments, the pitiful rage 
of Ignorance in order that this race might 
enter into a larger and fuller life .* Bring on 
your anathemas, hurl your insensate thunder- 
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worker in art, be he sculptor, writer, singer, 
or painter. Hold fast to it, and it shall be 
your compass in time when the sun is dark- 
ened. To please the public is little, but to 
satisfy your Other Self, that self which watches 
your every thought and deed, is much. No 
artistic success worth having is possible unless 
you satisfy that Other Self. 
E d 

No one is useless in the world who lightens the 
burden of it for any one else.—Dickens. 
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with few; and MEN of the minute, fellows with plenty of ginger and dash in their cosmos, 


let those few be 
well tried before 
you give them 
your confidence. 
True friendship 
is a plant of slow 
growth, and 
must undergo 
and withstand 
the shocks of 
adversity before 
it is entitled to 
the appellation. 
Let your heart 
feel for the afflic- 
tions and dis- 
tresses of every 
one, and let your 
hand give in 
proportion to 
your purse; re- 
membering al- 
ways the esti- 
mation of the 
widow’s mite, 
that it is not | Sw АЙ 
every one that |i 
asketh that de- 
serveth charity; 
all however, are 
worthy of the 
inquiry, or the 
deserving may 
suffer № Do not 
conceive that 
fine clothes 
make fine men, 
any more than 
fine feathers 
make fine birds. A plain, genteel dress is more 
admired, obtains more credit, than lace and 
embroidery, in the eyes of the judicious and 
sensible.—George Washington in a letter to his 
nephew, Bushrod Washington, 1783. 
» 

We rise by raising others—and he who stoops 
above the fallen, stands erect.—Ingersoll. 


awaits, my Lord! 
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BRANCH DEPOT: 47 Nassau Street, New York 
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with ego sufficient to flavor, are setting a 
licity oils the machine that moves the stock. 
Methods command you—keep your goods in the front window. To-day you 
simply bave to advertise, or it's you for the granite and the epitaph я я s s s 


ZLDISON'S 


EDISON 
Adapted to printing circular letters, price lists, changes in prices, quotations, 
descriptions, notices, schedules, statements, office and factory forms, music, 
drawing, sketches, and anything typewritten or handwritten, where either 
small or large quantities are desired. Fifty copies per minute. No experience 
required. Every copy as perfect as an original. 


А. B. DICK COMPANY, 161-163 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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ce for all Old Timers. Pub- 


wentieth Century Business 


IM I M EO GRAPH 


means “ first aid” to advertisers. You have a list of customers that appreciate 


a little “personal touch” now and then. Again you may have in stock some- 
thing of Special Interest that they want—that you want to sell. | 
Mimeograph will turn out a neatly typewritten list of your “bargains,” а 

letter written in your own handwriting, of something quite bosarty, that will | 
boomerang the Persimmons. Q Only 
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aswasers meditate! The Band Wagon 
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^t UST suppose that a Bissell could not do better work than a Corn 
^" Broom! Just suppose that a Bissell was not ten times easier for 
the Worker's [back] Just suppose that a Bissell did not outwear thirty 
brooms—and save your money! You would still realize on the invest- 
ment because it permits dustless industry—it conserves Health. 


o n 
í BALL-BEARING 
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befriends the Housewife. Mothers whose duties confine them indoors, 
too much of the time, where the air is never very good, should not 
invite illness by breathing in a dusty room for twenty minutes or more 
each day. Housewives] Buy a Bissell and Live Forever! (Sold by all 
first-class dealers. Prices $2.75 to $6.50. 8 Descriptive Booklet—Free 
to FRA Fraus and ЕКА Frauleins. 

Carpet Sweeper Co, Grend 


(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Makers in the World) 


7'^"** AN is the only creature in all the 
^. ~~ animal kingdom that sits in judgment 
on the work of the Creator and finds it bad,— 
both Nature and himself included. 

» 

Resolve to know thyself; and know that he 
who finds himself loses his misery.—Matthew 
Arnold. 
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who appreciate good Coffee—not those who gluttonize—the connoisseurs PU know, 
who discriminate, have issued an edict against all “bulk” Coffee. Say they: Three virtues 
surely dignify Good Coffee—Flavor, Cleanliness and Stability of Quality. Further, they 
add,"These three cannot possibly be found in Coffee that rests in Open Bins іп front of 
Grocers’ counters." @ The Air absorbs the Coffee flavor, the bins catch all floating dust 
and dirt, and every time the Grocer buys a new supply one gets a different kind of 
Coffee, called by the same name. That is the protest and it is well founded! Besides the 
price of the Best compares favorably with that of the Questionable—Why Experiment ? 
Y FST TT TRITT) C Суг ha E, 
v 2 а ®® 2а "d Qu ыў X heh 87 2 = 2.2 л 
The Coffee of Connoisseurs—Never Disappoints! 


Packed under perfectly sanitary conditions—in sealed packages. No dust! No dirt! 
No “catch-all” bins! Providing at all times an Unequaled, Unchangeable Quality. 

WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 
meets the critic on a Basis of Intelligent Understanding, Mutuality and Reciprocity. 
Packed іп 41,2 and 3 pound tins—whole or ground. Never in bulk—all Class A Grocers. 


DWINELL- WRIGHT COH PANY 
PRINCIPAL COFFEE ROASTERS — BOSTON and CHICAGO 


HEN you have on the Stand for Examination or Cross-Exam- 
ination: Clergymen, Gamblers, Orientals, Prostitutes, Detectives, 
Indians, Opium Fiends, Priests, Lawyers, Procuresses, Panders, 
Witnesses testifying in concert, Tutored Witnesses, Eavesdroppers, 
"Fencing" Witnesses, Prevaricati Witnesses, Horse-Shedders, Babbling 
Busybodies, Witnesses Guilty of Fraud, "Forward" or "Swift" Witnesses, 
Booze-Fighters, Children, Women, Aged, Intelligent or lgnorant Witnesses, 
ou ought to know what has been said by the courts about their credibility. 

en you argue on the facts either in the lower or the higher courts, 
the observations of the judges on the weight to be attached to the testi- 
mony of these and a sorts of witnesses should be at your finger-ends. 


OO: ON FACTS 
Dd re E bw l4 э, 4. чә a "ib 


and no other work p you this information. It deals, not with the rules 
c 


for admitting or excluding evidence, but with its weight and credibility. 
In addition to twelve thousand citations of cases, many non-legal authorities are referred to. 
TWO ОРЕ, BOUND IN SHEEP, PRICE TWELVE DOLLARS, DELIVERED 


Edward T ju Company, Northport, Lezg Island, New York 
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€ Winter Apple 
КИҢ ORCHARDS 


If you could increase your in- 
соте $300 or more a year would 
you be interested? < That’s over 
$25 for each month during the 
year. [Surely that's worth 
while, aud you cam. Тһе 
“Apple Industry” in the State 
of Washington peas the way. 
"lFew realize the vast profits 
made by the Washington 
Apple Growers. * Mind you, 
I’m only teni to the long- 
keeping, high-class Winter 
Apple—the Washington fruit 
—none other. є Thisis the Apple 
that is sold in New York, 
Chicago, London, and in all the 
large cities, at a higher price 
per box than other apples brin 
у the barrel. * The deman 
for the Washington Apple ex- 
ceeds the supply, AND ALWAYS 
WILL. There are reasons, 


of course. Well, now, you have it within your power-—//tis minufe—to become interested 


in the profits of the “Apple Industry." That is—if you'll save $8.39 a month during a 
ре of 48 months. This will КҮТҮҮ, for you an “ORCHARD UNIT” of the 

EADOW LAKE ORCHARD COMPANY, of Spokane, Washington, the annual earn- 
ing power of which is $300 or more after your contract matures. You may contract 
for the purchase of as many Units as you wish. Each acre of this huge orchard is repre- 
sented by one orchard unit. 5 Now—l've given you the idea in the abstract. The “Apple 
Industry” is, as I said above, “The Opportunity of ihe Hour.” I will send you my inter- 
esting free Socket entitled, “WINTER APPLES FOR PROFIT” —a postal will do. 
At the same time I'll write you and explain our plan in detail. | want you to know how 
you can safely invest your savings and increase your income. Few in the East realize the 
earning power of money in the West. This is one of the big INCOME PRODUCERS. 
Shall I send the booklet? 


э Eats Orchard Co. sci 
DH kac PACA а Gag wry S 


A. G. HANAUER, President 
LARGEST ORCHARD OPERATORS IN THE NORTHWEST 


A. G. Hanauer, Pres., 
Meadow Lake Orchard Co., 
Spokane, Washington. 
Dear Sir:— 
Kindly mail me your Free Booklet entitled 
** Winter Apples for Profit." I am interested. 


Нал! Jriginal from 
Digitized by Goc gle THE AHIA CTATE IINIVERCITY 
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TO INTRODUCE THE WORKS OF 
MORTE ` 
RCZERT G. IRGERSOLL 
DRESDEN EDITION 
we will send, upon receipt of 10 cents in 


stamps, the following illustrated lecture: 
(never before sold for less than 25 cents) 


LINCOLN 


“the greatest figure of the fiercest civil 
war, the gentlest memory of our world.'* 
ELBERT HUBBARD says: ‘‘The His- 
tory of America’s thought evolution can 
never be written and the name of Ingersoll 
left out æ In his own splendid person- 
ality he had no rivals, no competitors. He 
stands alone; and no name in liberal 
thought can ever eclipse his. This earth 
is a better place, and life and liberty are 
safer because Robert G. Ingersoll lived 


Dresden Publishing Co., Dept. М. 


18 East 17th Street, New York City, U.S.A. 


“Ths Taste 


BY ALFRED 1. 


Ought to have a wider 
circulation than *Looking 
Backward.” — Cumber.and 
Presbyterian. 


Mr. Hutchinson takes wide 
issue with the Socialists 
though seemingly arriving 
at the results they desireto 
reach.— Portland (Oregon) 
Evening Telegram. 

It is sound in logic and in- 
structive in its statements 
—а book that the general 
reader will find instructive 
and entertaining. — Balti- 
more Sun. 


It is by far the most inter- 
esting book that 1 have 
read of late.— Overland 
Monthly. 

lt makes clear the details 
of the theory it supports.— 
Denver News. 

The book is timely and the 
Author has brought out 


HUTCHINSON 


facts that none can deny. 
-—Atlanta (Georgia) Star. 


The author is a *'sociolo- 
gistoforiginality and sound 
commonsense.”—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


lt has the refreshing qual- 
ity of frankness and thor- 
oughness.— Boston Even- 
ing Transcript. 


It is at Jeast written by one 
who understands present 
conditions.—New York 
Times. 


There is nothing improb- 
able or fantastic about the 
theory. — Louisville Cour- 
ier Journal. 


It would be a fascinating 
pastime to describe in de- 
tail how the proposals were 
carried out in actual prac- 
tise.— New Age, London, 
England. 


Published by the Macmillan Company, New York and 
London. 12mo. c.oth, 285 pages. (| On receipt of $1.50 1 
will send a copy of “The Limit of Wealth,” containing 
the autograph ofthe author yt ^ ^ ^ E 


Edna Edwards, 936: Miei cds 
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Listen to the Man who has no Axe to grind 


F ET Advertising 
bh J шз Appraiser 

makes an investigation of your product from every angle. 
He then reduces your situation right down to a simple 
formula. He gets at the vitals. In his report he pointsout 
the issue upon which to build the campaign. This may 
mean a trade-name, trade-mark, a nickname, phrase or 
slogan. It may mean elimination of something seeming- 
ly profitable. This is not done by guess. He works at a 
case just as a chemist makes a laboratory test. Advertis- 
ing is pure guesswork to those who do not understand 
the three reactionary laws governing it. Any man might 
run a locomotive after an hour's instruction as to starting 
and stopping—but advertising bas no rails. Advertising 
is the opposite from what it looks to be. It is triangular. 
It resembles a game of billiards or pool. The important 
thing to know is the shape and susceptibility of your 
business—the table: its capability in the counter act. 

If you are about to advertise, or if you are an advertiser, 
would it not seem reasonable to take counsel from some 
one not influenced by profit or commission? Some one 
who treats tbe matter professionally and candidly ? 

I am not affiliated with any Publisher, Advertising 
Agency, Printer or Promoter. I do not write, prepare or 
place copy. I merely help you decide upon the safe and 
proper thing to do. There are many machines to do the rest. 


JAY WELLINGTON HULL 


600 TRIBUNE BUILDING HULBERT 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI O 


Che OW faasters 
Could Braw Everpthing But Checks 


Commercial 

Art to them 
ed Ач, was a thing 

unknown #& 
Some few 
starved while presenting to the World 
their Wonderful Works. A man who 
studied Art as the Old Masters Studied 
it, in the Art Centers of Europe, will 
teach you to Draw, also teach you the 
value of your work—and how to turn 
your Skill into a Bank Account 4 A 
High Class Art School stakes its Rep- 
utation on this Man’s ability to teach 
You! æ If you are at all interested 
in Art for Practical Purposes ^ 4 4 


THE SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
T Two Hundred Twelve, Gallery of Fine Arts Building 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
Wants to send you their YEAR BOOK FREE 
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N some re- 

tail stores 
are clerks who 
cringe before 
customers, 
whom they fool- 
ishly think are 
superior to them 
because of being 
in different lines 
of work. A clerk 
who does this 
had best seek 
other employ- 
ment. There are 
no degrees in 
useful labor. The 
ditch-digger is of 
just as much 


Hints for the prevention of Jelly-Spine Curvature and Mental 
Squint. A straight-up antidote for the Blues and a straight- 
ahead Sure Cure for Grouch. @ Collected from various sources 
and arranged by S. DEWrrt Croucu. @ This is a Bright, 
Healthy, Happy Little Booklet of Inspiration and Cheerfulness. 
It contains over sixty pages of gloom-dispelling philosophy, lots 
of ‘‘Keep-a-pushing’’ poetry and hundreds of sage sayings, 
mottoes and aphorisms of eminent men. @ This is just the book 
for your reception-room table and to give as a souvenir or present 
to your family and friends. @ You Kibosh the Kill-joy with 
Влсквомє. € The Price is only FIFTY CENTS A COPY, 
sent Postpaid. Your Money back if you are not satisfied. 


S. DeWitt Clough, Ravensweod Station, Chicago 


value to the 
community as 
the banker— 
something the 
doubting banker 
would discover 
were there no 
ditch-diggers to 
do that work. 
I once heard an 
employer say 
this to his clerks: 
“T have noticed 
that many of you 
act small and 
scared and fear- 
ful when you 
are waiting upon 
people who oc- 
cupy a high 
social position. 
I want you to 
understand right 
now that this is 
a mistake. I want all of you to feel that in the 
work you are now engaged in there is needed 
far more knowledge than is required to be a 
mere society butterfly, and that those customers 
before whom you feel so small would be ab- 
solutely of no use, in most cases, if you were 
to give them a chance to do your work. I want 
all of you to look upon yourselves as special- 
ists æ You are just as good as the men who 
travel for the wholesale houses. Your territory 
is so many feet back of your counters, and your 


Google 


LUNDSTROM-COMBINATION 
BOOKCASE AND DESK 


EN, and women, too, who find recreation and profit in Liter- 
ary Pursuits should have a Lundstrom-Combination in 
their Dens. € You have your books of ready reference under 
your hand; your favorite authors within reaching distance; 
and your encyclopedia without leaving your chair. €J Small annoyances 
kill Great Thoughts and Big Ideas forsake one while crossing the 
room. Do not tempt Oblivion by scattering your shot. €| A Special 
Booklet and Illustrations—free to FRA Followers. Write to-day for 
Booklet Number One Hundred and Twenty-five—Purse-Proper Prices. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY 
LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


trade comes to you without any special effort 
on your part. If you know your goods, if you 
have developed the power to persuade, if you 
are gentlemanly and ladylike in your manner, 
if you always try to make your customers feel 
that they want to trade with you again—why, 
what reason have you for feeling small ?"— 
Thomas Dreier. 


Christian life consists in faith and charity.— 
Luther. 


хх 
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Ч=ОП see, it s this way. Figs are like any other superfine fruit— when 
they are. But, of course, even good figs can be abused and neglected. 
Then again, many varieties are nearly all culls; others are largely 
good; but just one kind— Geraldson's—are superfine. Shortsighted 

- CUPIDITY does n't distinguish very clearly between the Bad, the 
Near-Good and the Superfine, consequently, after one has sampled the 
average pack a few times, one loses interest in all Kinds. This should merely 
teach discrimination as a Fine Art, not Total Abstinence. @ Generally but 
little care is taken as to dirt or to keep the figs fresh after being packed, as 
before hinted, by Some Makers. @ Realizing and appreciating conditions and 
knowing that a GOOD FIG is one of the MOST EXQUISITE PRODUCTS OF 
NATURE, the Foothill Orchard Company, four yearsago, commenced to pack 


aea тсе з, э т 
DN MUR AC 
absolutely tabooing culls and dirt, using only Superfine Figs packing them 
in such а way as to insure their reaching your hands clean and fresh. Putting in 
a little extra labor and kind care, to be sure, but for a Good Cause. Q The 
success of the undertaking has shown that they "sized up” the American 
palate correctly. The Quality of our Customers proves the Quality of our 
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forest and 
mountain, mist 
and night 
shadows, and 
learned that all 
these cherished 
intense longing 
for a voice.— 


Nietzsche. 

wt 
( *OME day 
Єз. I shall 


have a tomb- 
stone put over 
my grave and 
an inscription 
upon it. I want 


Figs. d Three 
Wells-Fargo Express points), or Five for 


POOTEAL CACHARD СС. ТАМ, 227 


Lena 
V 


a dynamo, a compe belt-drive, a n 
light and several other power-eating 


weather—all conditions—even when we're working night 


and day, we depend on an 
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will minimize 


FOCE AL ENGI? 
(A. L. IDE & SONS, PR 
SPRINGFIELD, 


Trade hiurk 


477: 7^* AGNER is never more Wagner than 
cow when his difficulties increase ten- 
fold, and he triumphs over them with all the 
legislative zeal of a victorious ruler, subduing 
rebellious elements, reducing them to simple 
rhythms, and imprinting the supreme power 
of his will on a vast multitude of contending 
emotions. It can be said of him that he has 
endowed everything in nature with a language. 
He believed that nothing need be dumb. He 
cast his plummet into the mystery of sunrise, 


irty-ounce Cartons, prepaid, for One Dollar, (That is to all 
me Dollar if you pay expressage. 


JER BEHIAO VE 
This then is a Hint to Business Men. The IDEAL 
our power troubles. We know. 
For detailed information, address— 


This trade-mark tells the story. It apeaks cleven languages. 


only one thing 
recorded on it, 
and that to the 
effect that “һе 
labored to divert 
his profession 
from the blund- 
ering which has 
resulted from 
the performance 
of experiments 
on the sub- 
human groups 
of animal life, 
in the hope that 
wots Тоз they would shed 
Же efe light on the 
ÉbERONE aberrant physi- 
ology of the hu- 
man groups." 
Such experi- 
ments never 
have succeeded 
and never can; 
and they have, 
as in the cases 
of Koch, Pasteur and Lister, not only hindered 
true progress, but have covered our profession 
with ridicule.—Professor Lawson Tait, M.D., 
F.R.C.S., LL.D. 
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umber of buildings to 
propositions. In all 
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A 
Give us the man who sings at his work. Be 
his occupation what it may, he is equal to 
any of those who follow the same pursuit in 
silent sullenness. He will do more in the same 
time—he will do it better—he will persevere 
longer.—Carlyle. 
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Vé Qu à 
An Inquiry and An Assumption 
BY ALICE HUBBARD 


RS. HUBBARD here sets forth her 
«264 ideas with neither screech nor рит, 
as to what general line of action women 
should follow in order to gain the largest 
measure of good for themselves and the 
world. @ Mrs. Hubbard believes in a like 
wage for a like service, and thinks that if 
women are everfree they must emancipate 
themselves from the self-imposed bond- 
age to dress, society and superstition. 
@ While the view cannot be called strict- 
ly orthodox, yet the writer believes that 
men are really по worse than women 
make them. @ The book is scarcely a 
soporific, and should not be ordered 
as a substitute for toast and tea o æ 


On Boxmoor, bound plainly in boards, printed in two 
colors, special initials by Dard Hunter, $2.00. Bound 
Alicia, $4.00. A few on Japan Vellum in three-quarters 
levant, $10.00. Modeled leather, $10.00 и wt wt Jt 


THE ROYCROFTERS 


EAST AURORA, ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK 
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was first printed in THE PHILISTINE of March, 
1899, The merit ofthe article was instantly recognized, 
and the edition disappeared. The article was then 
reprinted by George H. Daniels of the New York 
Central Lines, and over three million copies were dis- 
tributed. It was also reprinted by the Westinghouse 
Company in England. In France the Bon Marche of 
Paris distributed a million copies. Prince Hilakoff, 
Director of Railways in Russia, translated the essay 
into Russian and presented a copy to every 
officer in the Russian Army. The Mikado of Japan, 
not to be outdone, had the “Message” printed in 
Japanese, and a copy was placed in the hands of 
every Japanese soldier. Д Inall, the “Message” has 
been translated into eleven languages, and reprinted 
over twenty-five million times. It is believed that it 
has a wider circulation than any other article ever 
written by an American, and a larger circulation in 
the same space of time than any other article ever 
produced in all the history of literature. We have a 


`2 


in English, followed by the “Message” translated 
into Japanese, which in turn is succeeded by the 
"Message" retranslated into the English. These 
books are bound in limp leather in Japanese style, to 
be in keeping with the text. Price, $1.00 each by mail. 


‘We also have the “Message” in paper covers, price 10c. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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Boot 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD OF EAST AURORA 


A book written in a Progressive 
Mood, dealing with conditions 
and things of Twentieth Century 
importance. In it Mr. Hubbard 
advocates Sunshine and the Open 
Road as a direct route to Eternal 
Happiness. qŒ Tho you may not 
be insympathy with all that Mr. 
Hubbard believes and writes, yet, 
you will need to taste his book 
as Mental Tabasco. Bound in 
Limp Leather or in Boards, 
Leather Back - - - - $2.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, Erie County, N. Y. 


DIL A ЫБ МЫ эу чш 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


A story of an honest man, who rebelled 
against corrupt society. It tells of his 
youth, his friends, his home life. It tells 
how he, a poor Jewish peasant, tried to 
save the world from itself. It tells how 
this same selfish world nailed him to 
a cross—done to his death by a mob. 
It is a plain story of a plain man, who 
worked according to his Ideals, and who 
died for that which he thought wasright. 
Frontispiece—‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth," by 
Gaspard. Bound in limp leather, silk 
lined, with marker. Printed on English 
Boxmoor paper, in very plain type. 
Two Dollars to the Elect. Also bound 
in boards, leather back—Two Dollars. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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This is the only chocolate that can be 
made correctly, instantly, without any 
boiling. Mix it with boiling milk or 
boiling water—then serve. 

A leading dr 
is agent for 
Confections. Ma pem ra not find a dealer 
near at hand, send 50cents for asample 
tin of Instantaneous Chocolate. Send 
for Book of Recipes—FREE—entitled 
“Ап Instantaneous Affair.” 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


PHILADELPHIA, USA. 


x Matere of х 
“Whitman's Pussy Package for Faatidious Folks" 


Whatever Happens 
Don’t Forget 


The Bulldog’s 


An 
Instantaneous 
Affair 


A Cup of Whitman’s Instantaneous 
Chocolate. Note *'Instantaneous."' It is 
the only Instantaneous chocolate. Its 
flavor is a revelation. 


For fifty years the best grocers have sold 
Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate and 
the first families have used it. 


Bulldog Segars 
ARE REAL HABANA 
FINE AND MILD 
Our New and Pleasing Shape 
After Dinner -  - $6.00 
per box of Fifty 
Panetelas -  - - $4.00 
per box of Fifty 
* Fra" Perfectos - $3.00 
per box of 'Twenty-five 
If Your Dealer Doesn't Handle 
Them Order Direct From Us 
ROYCROFT SEGAR SHOP 


E SIGN OF THE BULLDOG 
MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY 


will help only to 
model the out- 
line; but the 
elements that go 
to construct it, 
and keep it alive, 
are the purified 
passion, unsel- 
fishness, loyalty, 
wherein these 
thoughts have 
had their being. 

—Maeterlinck. 

o 

^ * О long as 
C-—. one as- 
pires, daily put- 
ting ideals into 
circulation 
through the ave- 
nues of home- 
making, house- 
keeping, busi- 
ness relation- 
ships, keeping 
much in the open 
air, there is no 
danger of morbid 
introspection. 
Unless we make 
use of our ideals 
they are nothing 
but spiritual 
anesthetics.— 

Helen Rhodes. 

E d 

1 JHE five 
writers to 
bu genius we 
owe the first at- 
tempt at com- 
prehensive views 
of history were 


Т 7T is only the sincerity of human feeling 

à that abides. As for a thought, we know 
not, it may be deceptive; but the love, where- 
with we have loved it, will surely return to 
our soul; nor can a single drop of its clearness 
or strength be abstracted by error .* Of that 
perfect ideal that each of us strives to build 
up in himself, the sum total of all our thoughts 
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Bolingbroke, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Hume, and 
Gibbon. Of these, the first was but a cold be- 
liever in Christianity if, indeed, he believed in 
itat all; and the other four were avowed and 
notorious infidels. —Buckle. 
o 

The man who does you an injury will seldom 
forgive you for it. —Dr. W. C. — 
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Do 


u Believe In Cleanliness? 


f OLKS who value their health know that Nature requires co-operation and 
assistance. 'This body of ours may accomplish great things and stand many 
abuses, but even Human Machinery eventually shows wear and tear. 
___% Q To maintain a standard of excellence and eliminate depreciation, watch- 

fulness and kind care are essential You insure against breakage and long stays in 

the repair-shop by taking an occasional INTERNAL BATH. (There is just one 
and only one effective Internal Bath which has been before the public for years 

—which operates in such a way as to leave no ill effect whatever after using—which 

is so near to Nature's own way that it does not force but assists her—that one is the 


J. B. L. CASCADE 


Thousands are using it with great results and corresponding enthusiasm. Some of 
their experiences, and most interesting infor- 
mation on the Internal Bath, its purpose, its 
reasons and its results, are contained in a little 
book called, ‘‘The What, The Why, The 
Way,” which will be sent you free on request. 
We suggest that you write for it now, while 
it is on your mind. 


TYRRELL HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 
321 V Fifth Avenue, New York City 


met 


е Ought to Read This 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
New Yorx, February 26, 1905 
сак Transit, M. D. 


Dear Sir: Abont two months аро I was inducat hy 
n this f your “J. B. L. 


pi 
grateful appreciation. 
REC DAVID D. LEE 
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n a wah 
To speak it, to understand it, to 
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read it, to write it, there is but one 

best way. 

You must hear it spoken 

correctly, over and over, 

till your ear knows it. 

You must see it printed 

correctly till your eye 

knows it. 

You must talk it and write it. 


ALL THIS CAN BE DONE BEST BY THE 


are grown where good seeds are known. 
G You get the best Vegetable or Flower 
Garden when you use the best methods 
of planting and after-care. This in- 
struction can be easily obtained from 


Vi S GARDEN 
AND FLORAL GUIDE 


Combined Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry К? 
With this method you buy a native professor outright. 
You own him. He speaks as you choose, slowly or quickly, 
when you choose, night or day, for a few minutes or hours 
at a time. 


Digitize 


Any one can learn a foreign language who hears it 
spoken often enough; and by this method you can hear it 
as often as you like. Begin now and in a few months 
you can Speak, read, write and think in a new language. 
Ў The method is recommended by well-known members 
of the faculties of the following universities and colleges: 
Yale, Columbia, Chicago, Brown, Pennsylvania, 
Boston, Princeton, Cornell, Syracuse, Minnesota, 
John Hopkins, Virginia, Colorado, Michigan, Ford- 
ham, Manhattan, De La Salle, St. Joseph's, St. Francis 
Xavier. 

Send fər booklet, explanatory literature, and testimonial letters 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
865 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th Street, New York City 


which is not only a catalogue, but a book 
of value to every grower of Vegetables, 
Flowers or Fruit. It tells when, where, 
and how to plant, illustrates many of the 
new and desirable varieties—and it is 
reliable, too. It is free if you ask for it. 


JAMES VICK'S SONS 


FIVE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO MAIN STREET, EAST 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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WRITING PAPER 


OUR stationery tells its own 

story. Sloppy, mussy, cheap 
writing paper creates an atmos- 
phere that stifles friendship. 
Good taste, good breeding and 
good character distinguish the 
people who use Roycroft Paper. 
Any Quantity—Fair Prices. 


First Bound Volume of 
T HE FRA 


The first six FRAS including Cover 
Portraits, Text and Advertisements, 
bound in heavy boards, leather back, 
with title in Gold. A limited number. 


Each - - - - $3.00 


Cover Portraits by Gaspard, first six numbers: 
Joe Jefferson Walt Whitman Emerson 
Victor Hugo Franklin Ellen Terry 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, New York 


RUBAIYAT 


O M AR KHAYYAM 


A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
А Jug of Wine, а Loaf of Bread, and Thou— 

(Old Omar's Song has sweetened with the years) 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 
Without Omar Khayyam's Poetical Philosophy as 
seasoning, all other brands are quite tasteless. Eight 
hundred years have passed, yet the Persian with 
his Jug and Thou still holds the center of the 
“New Thought” stage. €] Bound in limp leather, 
silk lining, with marker. Price - - - - $2.00 


Roycroft Rag Mats 


39v EN roycroftie by hand on the 
Old Fashioned Looms—by girls 
sixty years young! Some of these girls 
work three hours a day and some work 
less; meeting as a Social Sewing Circle 
with an aim to perpetuating local topics. 
Freedom of Speech and a great disdain 
for things financial, lift our weavers 
above the level. But the rugs reflect the care 
and skill of the last generation. $1.25 the Yard. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, New York 


BOUND PHiLISTINES 


[OMP LETE SETS cannot be pur- 
chased at any price—but we have on 
hand a few odd Bound Volumes of The 
Good Stuff. Perhaps we have just the 
one you need to complete your set. 
С Six numbers in each volume: Mot- 
toes, text, ads, quibs, cracks and 
original covers, all included. Board 
binding, with leather back—just ONE 
DOLLAR a volume. 


Leather Card Cases 


Dainty little Card Cases, hand 
modeled, floral designs, stained 
an artistic greenish-gray ©з 
Very neatand durable. Three sizes 


41-2incheslong - - - $1.50 
4 inches long - - - 1.25 
З 1-2 inches long - - - 1.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, New York 


GOAT SKINS 


ELVET finish, untrimmed, 

discreetly stamped with 
Roycroft mark in corner. Can be 
had in these colors—Old Rose, 
Brown, Gray, Maroon, Green, 
Wine. They introduce an artistic 
atmosphere wherever displayed 


Size, between five and eight square feet 
Price by Mail, say Two DoLLARS 


COMFORT PILLOWS | 


When arranging a cosy corner or a window seat, 
or when seeking to extract just another mite of 
comfort from that Old-fashioned Arm Chair, please 
remember Our Comfort Pillows. €] Roycroft Pillows 
are generously made by placing two whole goat 
skins over а Pillow, then lacing them securely with 
leather thongs. Edges cut or uncut, as desired. 
Stamped roycroftie and blest by the Pastor. 
Colors: Brown, gray, ecru, old rose, green and maroon. Size: Twen- 
ty by twenty inches. Price is $5.00 and $8.00 according to quality. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, New York 
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ЎТ is at all 
i à times the 
individual, and 
not the age, that 
preaches the 
truth. It was the 
age that gave 
Socrates his 
hemlock. It was 
the age that 
burnt Huss. The 
age is always the 
same. — Goethe. 


+ 
£ "1 OVE is the 
X32 only bow 
on life's dark 
cloud. It is the 
morning and the 
evening star. It 
shines upon the 
babe, and sheds 
its radiance on 
the quiet tomb. 
It is the mother 
of art, inspirer 
of poet, patriot 
and philosopher. 
It is the air and 
light of every 
heart— builder 
of every home, 
kindler of every 
fire on every 
hearth ot It was 
the first to dream 
of immortality. 
It fills the world 
with melody— 
for music is the 
voice of love. 
Love is the ma- 
gician, the en- 
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* will give his Heart to Heart Talk, 
“The March of the Centuries,” as follows: 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Friday Evening, February 12th. Fine 
Arts, “‘Memorial Hall," Locust and 19th Sts. Seats on 
sale at Bollman Bros. Piano Co., 1120 Olive St. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—Tuesday Evening, Februa 
Carnegie Hall, (North Side). Seats on sale at 
Buhl’s Book Department one week in advance. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Thursday Evening, March 4th. Chick- 
ering Hall, Huntington Ave. Seats on sale at Box Office. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Friday Evening, March the 1 9th. 
Witherspoon Hall, Walnut, Juniper and Sansom Streets. 


23rd. 
oggs & 


Seats on sale at John Wanamaker’s Book Department. 


NEW YORK CIT Y—Sunday Evening, March 28th. 
Carnegie Hall, 58th St. and 7th Ave. Seats on sale at 


Box Office one week in advance. 


хху 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Sunday Afternoon at Three o'Clock, 


April 4th. Studebaker Theatre. Seats on sale at Box 
Office one week in advance. 


DENVER, COL.—Tuesday Evening, April 6th. Woman's 
Club Hall, Glenarm Street. Seats on sale at Business 
Office of “The Denver Post.” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Sunday Afternoon, at Three 
o'Clock, April 11th. Van Ness Theatre, Van Ness 


Ave. Beats on sale at Box Office one week in advance. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Friday Evening, April 16th, at 


Simpson's Auditorium. 


Onthesc lo yousOcce sions named above,the Pace ol P ее erved 

> jus st Ful "y Ck and no more. The best seats 

will be sold to those Wise Gb dien of Light who first G 
e 


© 
Seats wil be 


chanter, that changes worthless things to 
joy, and makes right royal kings and queens 
of common clay œ It is the perfume of that 


wondrous flower, the heart, and without that - 


sacred passion, that divine swoon, we are less 
than beasts; but with it, earth is heaven, and 
we are gods.—Ingersoll. 


% E 
The ne tos ub 


f IVEN the sunburnt faces of Gipsy child- 
1 2-3 ren, half naked though they be, suggest 
a drop of comfort. It is a pleasant thing to see 
that the sun has been there; to know that the 
air and light are on them every day; to feel 
that they are children, and lead children's 
lives; that if their pillows be damp, it is with 
the dews of heaven, and not with tears.— 
Charles Dickens. 
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QU ie hae hee 
^ "НЕ ROYCROFTERS do not run a Job 
A Printing Garage. However, they are 
willing to. lend their skill, time and talent for 
the benefit of the Faithful who desire printed 
publicity in precise proportions. So if your dues 
are paid and you are fletcherizing and practising 
deep breathing, thinking well of everybody (or 
fairly so), why just send along your printing 
orders, and we will take care of them. We 
produce both Art and Artists, and what is better, 
we reproducelife. We can supply you phosphorus 
and original designs for Folders, Letter-heads, 
Addresses, Memorials, Circulars and Booklets. 
We print anything that is not kiboshed by 
Comstock. We fly the gonfalon of Health and 
Success, an] never does our work border upon 
the gonpeterxyx. @ As before intimated, if you 
want FINE PRINTING done De Luxe, 


come and nestle under our 6 sí sí 5 


Sr Etro Umm em т 7а 


The Ropcrofters, Cast Aurora, N.B. 
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The vital element in business economy is TIME. This condition will remain 
unalterable as long as twenty-four hours make a day. From start to finish, 


"oy T ^ T? "alb Pa 66 DT RA Q 9? 

THE BABCOCK OPTIMUS 

is the recognition of this fact, materialized. Into this unequaled -wo-revolution is built the printer’s trinity, 

STRENGTH ACCURACY SPEED 
the great time savers of Printerdom. If you print, write us. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
$8 Park Row, New York. John Haddon & Co., Agts, London, Miller & Richard, Gen'l Agts for Canada, Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Manit. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


EVERY MAN 
TO HIS TRADE 


WE MAKE INKS 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works 
Buffalo, New York 


Digitize Go gle THUC ALH ee: / 
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traders of disease. You've heard how these small animals exploit 
the Rooseveltian ldea re race suicide. You've heard how they 
н multiply faster than John-rabbits, and do fifty-seven times as 
much harm. You've heard how they caper on your custard pie 
| and skip a barn dance on your pudding. 
l! Q Further, you've heard learned men discuss eloquently the 
habits of these pithy little parasites. You've been warned and 
re-warned ; even your sweetheart's kiss, so you're told, harbors a dozen or 
two of these unhealthy marauders. 
@ Naturally you're frightened! You are perfectly willing to fight any visible 
foe, but to combat stealthy, strike-and-dodge, “ work-while-you-sleep” 
antagonists, puts your nerves on edge. 
@ They don't fight fair, these germs, they attack only the weak point in 
your defense; they double-cross you when your guard is down. 
QThis then is an invitation to take the war into the enemy’s country! 
@ You've heard of the Ounce of Prevention—well, an Ounce of Preven- 
tion, in Germ Warfare, and an Ounce of Dioxogen are the same thing. 


Pa yoQ. Т o4 3, 47 om nr “р кот y, (v nd сэл жолу үч 
ÀJ 4 C oN - Rat Seg PEE Or m. Bf ns X nol ab 
€ Dioxogen, like the wild man in the circus, eats-em-alive; they die with 
their boots on! They die on the spot and as they die they're cremated. 
€ Dioxogen is the standard antiseptic for cleansing mouth, teeth, throat, 
cuts, wounds, sores, burns, etc., and for keeping sound membranes from 
becoming ir.fected. Its only active ingredient is Oxygen—the same Oxygen 
that you breathe in the air every day. lt has no injurious effect on tissue. 


TE gt US А F 4 Pap > 
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Dioxogen bubbles whenever it touches decomposing substanccs such as lodge be- 
tween the teeth, in tooth cavities, or in wounds and sores. It will not bubble when 
it touches healthy tissues containing no infectious matter. Hence when you use 
Dioxogen and it bubbles, you know that it is cleansing the tissues and removing 
the germs and germ products which produce diseased conditions. Dioxogen leaves 
injured or infected tissues in the best possible condition to heal quickly. Rinse 
your mouth with Dioxogen and see how it bubbles even after you have brushed 
your teeth carefully with any other preparation and think they are clean. € Dioxogen has 
a hundred uses 'round the house; it serves a hundred purposes; it saves Doctor Bills. 


A SAMPLE BOTTLE FREE 
To all Immortals who stand for cleanliness and health. Just write a postal 
and declare your interest in Dioxogen. Class “* A" Druggists sell Dioxogen. 
Class “В,” “С” and “D” offer "something just as good." Three sizes, 
Twenty-five, Fifty and Seventy-five Cents. Sold only in sealed packages. 


nd Chemical Company 
roadway, New York City 
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* Besides Feeling Fine Every Minute " 


So writes a New York business man after a few weeks' instruction in 
scientific 

MORE VITALITY BECAUSE his food was selected right, combined 
right, proportioned right, chemically harmonious and perfectly balanced, 
appetite satisfied and meals delicious; all the nutrition in his food was used 
by his body—nothing to make waste or toxic poisons. 

MORE BUSINESS BECAUSE of more vitality, more energy and more 
endurance—and hence a more cheerful mind and a more attractive per- 
son 

MORE ‘MONEY BECAUSE his earning power was doubled— 

“Besides feeling fine every minute." A sufferer for years from intestinal 
congestion, stomach trouble, nervousness and the ills that follow these 
conditions. €f This is but one example of the hundreds who have acknow- 
ledged in writing the benefits they have received from Applied Food 
Chemistry, my system of scientific dieting, which is becoming more univer- 
sally recognized every day among thoughtful people. @ DO NOT CURE 
DISEASE, | teach you how to remove its causes—Nature will do the 
curing. | teach you how to select, combine and balance your food, accord- 
ing to your individual requirements. €] When every cell in the body is full 
of energy and life, you are compelled to exercise—this causes deep breath- 
ing, and the cheerfulness and joy that comes with perfect health. Q Food 
is fundamental. It is the basis of health. First, eat right and then, exercise, 
deep breathing, and good cheer—the three other great essentials to health— 
will come automatically. @ My work is scientific, practical and fundamental. 
It goes down to causes and removes them. This is the only true road to 
health. QI most earnestly i invite your investigation of my method of teach- 
ing the simple science of human nutrition. Q Ninety-two per cent of all 
human disease is caused by errors in eating. Is not this subject worth your 
attention? (Send for my little book, “НОМ FOODS CURE.” You will 
find it worth while. It is mailed free along with some other good things. 


CQ Жэ 
Suite Forty-five 


7 East 415 St., New York Food Scientist 


CHRISTIAN'S HEALTH-ORIUM IS AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
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(NOT FOR MVMMIES) 
A JOVRNAL OF AFFIRMATION 


Vol. II. MARCH No. 6 
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ERE you see the picture of William Penn, 

standard bearer of the Quakers and of 

QUAKER OATS. He gazes benignly out 

upon each and every man, woman and child 
who reads this sage advertisement, and with a Quaker's 
Blessing, silently philosophizes: “То Be Wise—Be Strong 
—Be Honest, to be True to Yourself and Others, you 
must first have for a foundation a Healthy Body. Q Your 
breakfast starts the day's labor, it rekindles the flame of Life, as the 
ashes are raked from the furnace, and new coals placed upon the dying 
embers. Don't clog your grate with cumbersome foodstuffs early in the day." 
@ Quaker Oats with cream and sugar fires the furnace of man: it supplies 
the warmth and good cheer that nerves one on to Conquest. Q Lest we 
forget— William Penn was the Founder of a Great City and a Great 
Commonwealth. He was America's first exponent of the “Square Deal." 


has also been a Founder—a Founder of Packaged Oats; the Grandsire of 
the Breakfast Food; the “Square Deal" Ancestor of the Sawdust Son. 
Q To this day, and from the beginning, our firm could look that honest 
Quaker, William Penn, in the eye and say we have never sent a false, a 
misrepresented, a stale or a moldy package from our door. Ours has ever 
been a business of Mutual Trust. €] Clean, Wholesome, Selected Oats sown 
in the Spring, and gathered in the Fall by Loving Hands, prepared under 
sanitary conditions, and packed with kindly care for the Elect—that 's 
Quaker Oats. «Millions of children fed on Quaker Oats, grown from 
spindle-legged childhood, to strong, enlightened manhood, and woman- 
hood, their lesson learned—are starting the next generation right by placing 
before their own kiddies, the key to Future Health, the 
stock in trade of Success—QUAKER OATS. (Our com- 
petitors, our imitators mean nothing to us. We stand alone. 
We will keep faith with you as the Quakers of old kept 
faith with the Red Men. We believe in Reciprocity. Test 
our Promise—try Quaker Oats—and enroll your name 
with the millions who now belong to Our Army; staunch, 
loyal and true believers in QUAKER OATS. 
^ Sold by all Honest Grocers 


; 2 di Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Illinois 
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** The first requisite for a man is that he shall 
be а good animal.’’—Herbert Spencer 


C^ ^. NE does not have to be a grave philosopher to grasp this 
Е © vital truth. The Business Man who obeys Commonsense 
кй < Rules of Nature gets more out of life, (that is—puts more 
tm”  intoit)) and stays longer in the game, with greater accomplish- 
ments, than he who guzzles, grumbles, grouches, takes three special 
kinds of “ appetizers,” sleeps in a warm room at night, swigs a Spring 
Tonic, and grows a beard each Fall to protect his throat. 
€ A Healthy, Progressive, Up-tothe-Minute Man, who can Do Things, 
lives the Simple Life, invites Fresh Air to his bedchamber, appreciates 
a Cold Tub, Fletcherizes, and consistently courts the Happy Habit. As 
an Economic, a Health, a Financial Principal, he spends five minutes 
each morning with his Gillette Safety Razor. 
@ When a Fellow arrives at his work a little before time, “all shaven 
and shorn,” redolent of clean linen, he smilingly carries Success in the 
Hollow of his Hand. He creates confidence. 
QThis, also, remember—a strong, magnetic, clean-cut, attention-com- 
pelling countenance, presents a better argument, tells a sterner truth, 
than lies within a Classic Vocabulary's power. Аз a man looks so is he! 


"M pilosus a deco 
Q Successful men have always indulged the *'* Gillette ” Habit. Whether 
this is a "cause" or an "effect" cannot be reckoned. But the fact 
remains. It is the scintillating, sure-footed, pragmatical person, possessed 
of confidence plus, that exploits his Initiative by purchasing a Gillette. 
Laggards always lag, and Procrastinators Precondemn. 


SHAVING SETS FOR BUSINESS iLa 
Standard set in velvet-lined, full leather case, with triple silver-plated 
handle and 12 New-Process blades (24 cutting edges). Price, $5.00. 
Combination sets, made especially for Immortals, with shaving-brush, soap 
and little accessories—handy for the traveling bag. Price, $6.50 to $50.00 


New York GILLETTE SALES Co. Chicago 
Times Building 849 Kimball Building, Boston Stock Exchange Building 
Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander St, Montreal 
Factories: Boston, London, Berlin, Paris, Montreal 
London Offices 17 Holborn Viaduct, Е. C. 
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SPECIAL LINCOLN CENTENARY CFFE 
IDA M. TARBELL'S 
LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The Graphic Life Story of the Greatest American 
]t contains the graphic life story, as never before 
told, of the struggles, triumphs and tragic death of 
our first and greatest country man. Q Miss Tarbell's 
entertaining style, the wealth of new material she 
has unearthed, tbe new light she has shed on Lin- 
coln's character, the new portraits, the hitherto 
unpublished speeches, the facsimiles of important 
documents, the new letters, telegrams, stories, anec- 
dotes, all come in for separate and enthusiastic 
comment. 
New and lmportant Features 
New Facts regarding Lincoln's parentage. New 
Light on his life as a boy, farm-hand, storekeeper, 
politician, statesman, The True Story of Lincoln's 
marriage. New Material on the Lincoln-Douglas 
debate. New Anecdotes ing the Lincoln- 
Shields duel. New Stories of Lincoln as a lawyer. 
Famous “Lost Speech” delivered in 1856, 
now first reproduced. New Facts regarding his 
nomination for President, election, life in Washing- 
ton, tragic death. A Wonderful Collection of 
special illustrations reproduced from original t- 
ings, rare photographs and historic documents. Every 
Ш known тре of pee is pos: Bree 
^ г Chapter of new mate gathe ng five 
Four Beautiful Volumes, Lavishly Illustrated years of the most painstaking research, giving new 
stories, disproving many misstatements and popular errors. 


MR. DANA'S OPINION OF IT 
The late Chas. A. Dana, the famous editor of the New York “Sun,” and who, as Assistant 
Secretary of War, was intimately associated with Lincoln, selected "Tarbell's “Early Life ot 
Lincoln" (the only volume of the present great work then ready) to be one of ten books 
indispensable to every one of American origin. 
CORDIAL COMMENDATION BY THE PRESS 


The best that has yet been written.— Milwaukee Sentinel Her work presents a portrait of the man that ne student 
Leaves a vivid mental picture.—Chicago Tribune of history can afford to miss.—Brooklyn Eagle 


SPECIAL CENTENARY PRICES 
COMPLETE SETS SENT ON APPROVAL 


The attached coupon brings the four beautiful volumes, express paid, for examination, at one-third 
less than regular prices. 

That every one may feel that they can afford to read and have 
in their homes this greatest story of Lincoln's Life, we will 
accept payments of $1.00 per month. PRA 39 
If the ks are not satisfactory after examination return LINCOLN HISTORY SOCIETY 
them at our expense. Send the coupon to-day. 48 East 23d Street, New York 


Please seri me af 
‘ 


Cut eff along this line and mail to-day. 


TAÁNT OM] TARDY CMCICT. 


V ео J HISTORY SOCIALA 
48 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 


LINCOLN PORTRAIT FREE Name... 
To all who send us the сощ before March 80, 1909, we will ron upon receipt 
of their acceptance, a beautiful mexzotint engravure of Abraham Lincoln, Address. 
on Japan paper, 12x17 inches, enlarged from the famous Gardner portrait of 
March 14, 1864. Price, $5.00. 


' CALL the world to distrust the accounts of 
‚ my friends, but listen to my enemies, as I 
myself do, 

I charge you forever reject those who would 
expound me, for I cannot expound myself, 
I charge that there be no theory or school been.—Robert Ingersoll. 
founded out of me, КЗ 
I charge you to leave all free, as I have left 
all free.—Walt Whitman. 


t your expense, a complete set 
HÉ TARBELEN LIFE OP LINCOLN am Tour 
volumes, bound in de luxe 34 leather. 10 matis- 


*1f cloth binding is desired change to 9 months, 


ROM the 
al mind of 
Emerson came 
as pure a stream 
of thought as 
ever flowed away 
from the times 
of Christ .% At 
times mysteri- 
ous, his style was 
as stainless as 
fresh snow, and 
his style was the 
picture of his 
life. His soul was 
as a city set upon 
a hill, and it was 
a city of God.— 
David Swing. 
E d 

О far as I 
: am con- 
cerned, I have 
made up my 
mind that no or- 
ganization, sec- 
ular or religious, 
shall be my 
master. I have 
made up my 
mind that no 
necessity of 
bread, or roof, or 
raiment shall 
ever put a Pad- 
lock on my lips. 
I have made up 
my mind that no 
hope of prefer- 
ment, no honor, 
no wealth, shall 
ever make me 
for one moment 


swerve from what I really believe, no matter 
whether it is to my immediate interest, as one 
would think, or not. And while I live, I am 
going to do what little I can to help my fellow 
men who have not been as fortunate as I have 


The day of the agitator is passing, but the day 
of the administrator is at hand.—]ohn Burns. 


DRINK SCHILLING'S BEST, AND BE A GLADHEIMER 


юм 


Tell them you saw it in THE FRA 
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O be hon- 
est, to be “ТО BE GREAT IS TO BE MISUNDERSTOOD” 


kind, to earn a 
little, and to 
spend a little 
less, to make 
upon the whole 
a family happier 
for his presence, 
to renounce 
when that shall 
be necessary and 
not to be embit- 
tered, to keep a 
few friends, but 
these without 
capitulation; 
above all, on the 
same condition, 
to keep friends 
with himself; 
here is a task for 
all a man has of 
fortitude and de- 
licacy. — Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 


E d 

©» HE grows 

as a flower 
does,—she will 
wither without 
sun » She will 
decay as a nar- 
cissus will if you 
do not give her 
air enough ; she 
may fail and 
defile her head 
in the dust if you 
leave her with- 
out help at some 
moments of her 
life, but you can- 


EN of Genius who have left the beaten track to discover a New Country, have 

ever called down carping criticism. A practice centuries old, this, when one 

cannot understand nor appreciate, "tis so satisfying and virtuous to stand 

aside and sneer. Or better, take the Presumptuous One and nail him to a 

gibbet. For eons, men have fouled their own tongues by slander; they have 
dipped their own hands in the heart's blood of martyrs; they have besmirched their own 
memory and polluted their times, yet, all their destructive madness has plucked not a 
single leaf from the laurel erown of Genius. €] You may kill a great and good man—Oh! 
Yes!—you may reproach and revile him; you may c: all down imprecations, but when you 
are dead and forgotten, his soul, his memory, will go marching on and on. Q De Maupassant, 
of all writers has suffered most from misunderstanding. He has been crucified on the brazen 
cross of ignorance. This man never wrote to please the Rabble. He wrote because he had 
a message for the World, and because Divine Energy forced it thru his pen. @ De Mau- 
passant wrote with the conviction that in lifethere could be no phase so noble or so mean, 
so honorable or so contemptible, so lofty or so low, as to be unworthy of chronicling— 
no groove of human virtue or fault, success or failure, wisdom or folly, that did not possess 
its own peculiar psychological aspect and therefore demanded analysis. €| If occasionally 
some intellectual pigmy after reading screams іп falsetto, please remember that spontaneity 
and mediocrity are never kin. QA WARNING: Those of you who find enjoyment in blue- 
milk brain-wanderings should never seek De Maupassant. You will be disappointed. You 
will not be able to digest nor assimilate the strong elixir of his mind, so it will curdle in 
your gullet—then it 's vou for mental constipation. 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


MAS TER THE SHORT STORY 


H I R K S 


SEVENTEEN HANDSOME DE LUXE BOOKS—ACTUAL SIZE 8 x 512— 
consisting of 5,500 pages printed from a new cast of French Elzevir type—elegant and clear—on 
pure white апе egg-shell finished paper, made especially for this edition. Pages have deckled 
edges and liberal margins. There are 30 illustrations from original drawings. The books are exquis- 
itely bound in Blue Vellum De Luxe Cloth, with distinctive brown and gold title label, silk 
headbands and gold tops. Every Home Library should possess De Maupassant’s Works. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO FRA FOLLOWERS 


Complete Edition De Maupassant's Works, value $51.00—while they last, nr provided you forward attached 
coupon. If it pleases you, you may pay the $24.00 in 12 payments of $2.00 each. These books will be sent on approval, 
all charges prepaid. You agree to remit $2.00 at once, if satisfactory, and $2.00 a month for 11 months. If you don't 
like the books, The Werner Co. will arrange for their return —no cost to you, Could anything be fairer than this? 


THE WERNER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
FRA FOLLOWER COUPON 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio :— Please send me, charges prepaid. for examination, the com- 
lete works of GUY DE MAUPASSANT, in Seventeen (17) volumes, bound in Blue Vellum De Luxe Cloth. 
f satisfaci „Т will remit you $2.00 at once and $2.00 per month for eleven (11) months. If not satisfac- 

tory, 1 will advise you within ten days. * Write clearly your name and address. Fra. 3-9 


NAME — — 


ADDRESS 


not fetter her; she must take her own fair 
form and way, if she take any, and in mind 
as in body, must have always— 

Her household motions light and free 

And steps of virgin liberty. 
Let her loose in the library, I say, as you do 
a fawn in the field. It knows the bad weeds 
twenty times better than you, and the good 
ones, too, and will eat some bitter and prickly 
ones good for it which you had not the slightest 
thought would have been so.—]ohn Ruskin. 


ECOGNIZING the right of private judg- 

ment, the sacredness of individual con- 
viction, and the moral obligation to be faithful 
to one's best thoughts, we require no assent to 
any theological or philosophical doctrine as a 
basis for fellowship, but cordially welcome all 
who desire to promote the religion of truth, 
„righteousness, joy and freedom.—Mangasarian. 

e 

The dreams of yesterday are the realities of 
to-day.— Carlyle. 
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Is the name ofa little book recently 
written by Eugene Christian 


PHIS book tells in a condensed form, the results that Mr. Christian 
| has obtained by fifteen years of scientific study and experiment- 
..ing with human nutrition. Mr. Christian claims that all the 
chemical elements (fourteen in number) composing a human 
body, are reproduced annually in vegetation called food; he says 
that about sixty-five per cent of all the stuff taken into the 
body as food contributes nothing to energy; therefore must be 
thrown off as waste, which produces congestion in the stomach 
and alimentary tract and in the capillary vessels of the body. This 
congestion we call disease. Over ninety per cent of all diseases 
is caused by errors in eating. 
He claims that the primary causes of over ninety per cent of dis- 
eases can be removed by his system of scientific feeding ; that is, the 
selection of such food as will reproduce the chemistry of the body, proportioning 
it so that we will not be overfed on one thing and underfed on another—a sort 
of daily trial balance as it were—and this sounds sensible. 
He teaches the laws of motion (exercise) and oxidation (deep breathing), but he 
claims that nutrition is the one great fundamental law of all organic life—some 
more sensible talk. 
The following is a letter written by Mr. Hugh H. Kendall, one of the most suc- 
cessful and public-spirited citizens of Corning, New York. It was written to a 
perfect stranger with no expectation that it would be seen by Mr. Christian. 


Mr. James Nicholson, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 

I have your inquiry in regard to Mr. Eugene Christian's knowl- 
edge of the food question. 

I had been suffering for years with nervous prostration and 
all kinds of stomach and intestinal trouble, etc., etc. I came in contact 
with Mr. Christian and decided to have him instruct me how to select 
and combine my food. I fully believe that I owe my life to his instruc- 
tions. He certainly knows more about the chemistry of food and of 
feeding the human animal than any one I have ever known, and is the 
only man in the world that I know of who has reduced this theory to 
a science; besides, he is a gentleman of sterling character and integrity. 

I write this with pleasure and in justice to the man. Person- 
ally he will ever have my profoundest gratitude. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) HUGH H. KENDALL. 


Mr. Christian's address is 7 East 41st Street, New York City. His little book, 
HOW FOODS CURE, is mailed free, upon request. Send for it. 
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HAPS you've heard of me? Perhaps some bookish 
individual has casually mentioned my line when you 
were near? My name is Clarkson. My business is Books. 
Q The fact is, I believe I sell more books direct to folks 
than any other man in the Country. | am a Professional 
Go-Between. I am a Friend to Booklovers and to Books. 
Ql have a definite plan of campaign. I arrange the dis- 
ке of books where they will do the most good. 1 keep my ear 
close to the Earth, and if 1 hear a rumble, like book prices falling—it 's 
me to the rescue. I am alert. Є Suppose some literary gentleman, due to 
distressed finances, deems it necessary to dispose of his entire library. 
He sends for me. | buy his treasure as it rests on the shelves—at my 
own price. І get the rare old books at a cost per volume that would n't 
pay for the glue i in the binding—then I sell them to you at a scant 
profit. | am not in business for great wealth,—l love the excitement of 
trade; I love books. But to resume my story: If a publisher prints 
more books than he can sell,-or a printing-house fails, or a book-store 
cannot move its stock, they send for me. Invariably | accept all their 
high-grade books—at my own price—so that you, my customers, may 
have a chance, though your means be limited, to enjoy a Rich Man's 
pleasure, a library of your own. Ў Are you interested? Good and Bad 
children both leave home ultimately. My most valued editions of books 
don't stay long on my shelves; nor do the odds 'and ends of literature 
that make a direct appeal to the Bibliophile. The army of readers, the 
Bookworms know me; they watch my List for surprises » They are 
Opportunists. @ Heed this: I buy and sell books. It requires two trans- 
actions before I secure а profit. I make my living, I keep things moving, 
by quoting prices so low, l invite no competition. І am alone in this game. 

] will serve you as a Bookish Friend who knows, and' in return, ask 
but a small profit—a broker's commission. To have you become a life 
customer, a friend who will write me whenever you desire a certain 
book, would pe infinitely better than to secure from you one large profit 


Thousands of Miscellaneous Docks and Sets 


Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price 
Dante's Inferno, Dore Illustrations $ 6.00 $ .95 De Maupassant's Works, 17 vols. $51.00 $12.40 
Hugo's Works, 7 volumes 5. 1.78 Memoirs of Mme. Du Barry 4.25 1.15 


a53 im Rich Half Ricrocceo 


Dicken's, 15 volumes - - A я Tolstoy, 12 volumes . 
Scott, 12 volumes - - E e Macaulay, 5 volumes 
Balzac, 18 volumes - . 17.64 Gibbon, 5 volumes 


Also the works of all standard authors in same bindings and at bankrupt prices. De Luxe editions of 
Roosevelt, Lincoin, De Musset, Lamb, Merrimee, Rousseau, Richardson, Whitman, and many others. 


WRITE TO- DAY AS A FRA FOLLOWER Aas SPECIAL EUST 
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yea |EAR CHARTER MEMBER, FRA SUBSCRIBER: With this issue 
{| you have had THE FRA Magazine of vital voltage for one year. 
Your subscription has now expired, but fortunately you have the 

privilege of renewal. 
THE FRA has told you many things you knew, but which you did 
not know you knew until THE FRA told you. THE FRA has helped 
you to be brave, to think, to work, to love—to live; to be patient 
under criticism, and talk only when you have something to say # 
As you well realize, THE FRA symbols success through the science of Human Service. 
It stands for health, efficiency, good cheer, harmony, brotherhood. It works for human 
betterment. It believes in the Divinity of Business. It aims to bring about Heaven here 
and now, in order that we may be used to it By and By œ If there is no By and By, 
we have then had Heaven, anyway, and so will have the laugh on those good folks 
who believe in the Doctrine of Postponement. The World is being made over. We live 
in a time as wonderful as that in which Pericles built the City of Athens, or Augustus 
in Rome transposed mud into marble, or that marvelous year, 1492, when Columbus 
went a-prospecting for continents, and casting his line for suckers, caught a whale „№ 
THE FRA flatters itself that it is a factor in this making-over process. It is a revolution, 
but a peaceful one, that we are working out. The times call for courage, patience, per- 
sistency, poise. The Editor of THE FRA aims to be good, but not too good, for he 
realizes that a revolution of virtue is no better than a reign of vice » We must all be 
equally good together, otherwise mox nix ouse. Above all things, THE FRA would help 
you to be natural, for health and sanity lie along the lines of Nature, and not on the 
side-tracks of artificiality. It is better to be a live man than a papier-mache monkey »* 
THE FRA Magazine has been self-supporting from the start o* Its sales on the News- 
stands have exceeded those of any magazine ever printed, for the first year of its exist- 
ence—so we are reliably informed .* You who are wise to the esoterics of publishing 
know that to make a magazine pay from the start, almost proves that the age of miracles 
has come again. The reasons for the success do not lie far afield. First, THE FRA has 
appealed to a constituency who knew what to expect—a constituency of strong, helpful, 
happy, busy, competent men and women, who are keyed to A, and respond when you 
ring up 2% Second, the facilities for getting out such a publication have been years іп 
preparation, awaiting—all unknown—the psychologic moment. Third, the publishers are 
economists: the Editor working merely for his board and clothes—especially his clothes. 
Now we reach the issue—Vital Roycroftism, as it were, as opposed to caloric and East 
Wind. And here it is; this magazine has no free list, and no exchange list. We supply 
testimonials but no free samples. Buminski periodicals can be given away, but not so 
THE FRA. The thing that is not worth paying for, isn't worth having. As soon as a 
subscription expires we cancel it. Fortunately, however, as before stated, you have the 
privilege of renewal. It costs money to buy paper and ink and it takes somebody bigger 
than Nervy Nat to look a pay-roll in the eye. Then beside, there are the guinea-hens to 
feed—I guess so! Subscription to THE FRA is Two Dollars a year, and you for a Roy- 
croft Book, duly blessed by the Pastor. Are you with us? If so you can prove it in just 
one way—Dig, Koff, Loosen up, Hit the Offertory—T wo Dolodocci for ideas that may 

save your life and make you a fortune! 


THE FRA, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 


Tell them you saw it in THE FRA 


Copy this Form—see! If you do not care to mutilate your magazine. 


Dear Old Fra: [which art in East Aurora, Erie Co., N. Y.] 


I enclose Two Dollars to renew (or for a new) 
subscription to THE. FRA. Send me asa gratis premium 
Emerson's “ Self-Reliance” [or any other book in our 
list you wish]. 


NAME YOUR CHOICE. One of these beautiful 
Roycroft Books, an with every subscription for 


THE FRA MAGAZINE 
Health and Wealth - - - - - Hubbard 


The Broncho Book - - Capt. Jack Crawford 
Woman's Wok - - - - Alice Hubbard 
Battle of Waterloo - - - - = Victor Hugo 
White Hyacinths - - - - Elbert Hubbard 
The Rubaiyat - - - - Omar Khayyam 
A William Morris Book Hubbard and Thomson 
Crimes Against Criminals - Robert G. Ingersoll 
A Christmas Carol - - - - - - Charles Dickens 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol - - - - Oscar Wilde 
Justinian and Theodora - Elbert and Alice Hubbard 
Bound Vol. Little Journeys - - - - - Hubbard 
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MONGREL Gun resembles a Mongrel Dog. А gun of un- 
certain lineage makes a big showing before the test. Like a 
Mongrel Dog, it barks furiously in the Back Yard, but it 
flunks, and fails to exhibit Class when tried in the Open. 
ЧА Thoroughbred Sportsman cannot afford to jeopardise his repu- 
tation by seeming friendliness to a shooting-piece marred by the Bar 
Sinister. If you are a Thoroughbred—use a Thoroughbred Gun 


Le P4 


The perfection obtained in the manufacture of FOX GUNS is due to 
the inner knowledge of years of study, of what a sportsman's gun 
should be. Skilful, keen, clear-sighted work by Mr. А. Н. FOX 
our President, has placed the FOX GUN on a pinnacle by itself. 
G Our guns are not built on theoretical or visionary lines. Each part 
has been developed to meet some particular need of particular sports- 
men. It is the Gun for the Elect. Our four-ply-double-cinched-steel- 
riveted-back-action-everlasting Guarantee brands THE FOX 
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FRA aer should write for free Illustrated Catalogue 
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7 IN justice, 
é~ s fear, an 
angry Judge— 
with these we 
are on the lowest 
round of the 
ladder of truth. 
9 How long the 
world dwelt 
there, and how 
many still look 
back regretful to 
those days! 

One step higher 
and we find for- 
giveness and a 
Father. 

For most men 
that is the last 
word, but we 


Beyond father- 
hood and 
brotherhood we 
grope toward or- 
ganic oneness— 
we dimly feel 
that God is pal- 
pitating, all-em- 
bracing love.— 
Ernest Crosby. 


o 

|; SUBMIT 

› that prunes 
and figs are bet- 
terthancalomel; 
that muscular 
effort will induce 
sleep better than 
morphine; that 
deep breathing 
is superior to 


“НАТ du I b’leeve? Thet 's ету enuf, 
Fust—b'leeve what I know, or 
thet I'm sure: 
Secon'—b'leeve what I jedge iz good straight 
stuff 
Thet hain't no marks uv a lie er a lure, 
Third—but they ain't no “third” at all. 
Other two kivvers the hull о’ the ground, 
Willin’ thet others should b'leeve in a “fall,” 
"Е they think its raisonably true an’ sound. 
—Ali Baba. 


digitalis; that fletcherizing is more to be recom- 
mended than pepsin; that the tonic you get out 
of the atmosphere ranks higher than the sort 
you can buy in a bottle. Of course this whole 
proposition may be disputed by the **perfesh," 
but my medicine will never put you under the 
ether cone, nor cause your appendix to be dis- 
annexed.— Bert M. Moses. 
® 
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NO ONE LESS THAN A GENIUS 


COULD HAVE USHERED INTO LIFE THE NEW DESIGNS THAT SO DISTINGUISH 


Rrell- French Pianos 


ACH line portrays true Art; each form, each figure, each curve, exemplifies marvelous 
PAY mechanical execution. Verily these are Pianos of the Better Kind. 
Most any one can make a piano—but an instrument to commend itself to critical minds 
must have external finish and more; it must be imbued with that Supreme Intelligence— 
called Soul. An enlarged ** Music Box " will never appeal to the Intellectually Elect. 
A KRELL-FRENCH PIANO is a joy and a pride in every atmosphere, under every condition. It 
never disappoints. Great Artists may play your KRELL-FRENCH without calling forth the blush of 
shame, or necessitating an apology. Soft, sweet and soothing, its tone has that peculiar richness that 
lulls the mind to rest. И sympathizes with your every mood. It never indulges in tinkle-tinkle, tinpanish 
assaults, when you are attuned to classic harmony. At the day's end, as cares are thrown aside, a 
KRELL-FRENCH makes a charming companion. 
Before leaving the factory, each KRELL-FRENCH PIANO must be inspected and reinspected, 
tested and retested —all parts must Blend. 
Our reputation stands behind every wire, every key—every everything. Nothing has been slighted. A 
KRELL-FRENCH PIANO lasts a lifetime. 


THREE SPECIAL DESIGNS 
EGYPTIAN ART STYLE yt CORINTHIAN ART STYLE s ART STYLE GRIFFIN 


Those of you who admire exquisite workmanship in High-grade Pianos, combined with proper 
attention to Artistic requirements, should write for Krell-French Illustrations and descriptive literature. 


KRELL-FRENCH PIANO COMPANY 
NEWCASTLE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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wá 7 HILE the snow is still upon the ground, do 
pu 


your thoughts ever turn to Spring? Do you 
realize that in less than a month you will 
hear the Robin calling to his Mate; do you 
realize the bulbs and plants that have lain so long beneath 
the cold blanket of snow and ice are waiting for the sun’s 
warm rays to kiss them and call them from their winter’s 
sleep? Just a little month, and through the open window 
will be wafted to you the sweet, fragrant breath of 
Nature's Early Spring Children. @ Soon the Violet, and 
the little Windflower, then the Lily-of-the-Valley, with 
graceful bells, bowing and bowing in the gentle breeze, 
asking to be plucked, to be placed in the hands of some 
sweet young Spring bride. Oh! Joyous Spring! @ Have 
you planned your part in Earth's anticipated rejuvena- 
tion? Do you purpose to people your grounds with 
Children of Beauty and Love—Flowers? Will you court 
Health and Happiness this Spring tending your own 
garden, out in the Sunshine? 
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are an inspiration and help to Amateur Gardeners. They 
know just what will grow; when, how and where! Not 
only can they tell one ‘‘how to do it," but they will 
also provide the seeds, bulbs, plants, etc., and practically 
guarantee Results. You see, they know the game from A 
to Z, and they have faith in American Intelligence. 
Suppose you write to-day, and say it's you for a Spring 
Garden, and let them do the Rest. Address their Store in 
Boston, and state about how much ground you want to 
ee ask for Шаа Us 
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ЄТ N eccentric 
€v-^ —one who 
tells the truth: 
A fanatic— one 
who proclaims 
it: A lunatic— 
one who exem- 
plifies it. 


In the rhapsody 
of silent mo- 
ments may be 
heard mute 
echoes of the 
music of love. 
Satieties sicken; 
impotency in- 
hibits; fear of 
detection intim- 
idates; this is 
the formula for 
modern respec- 
tability and 
morality. 
Iconoclasts dig 
their own graves 
-—the idolaters 
whose particular 
idols have been 
shattered are the 
very active pall- 
bearers. 

We laugh at 
our inferiors — 
with our equals: 
our superiors 
are no laughing 
matter. 


The Prophet 


f >T LL that a person does, says, thinks, is of 
se” consequence, 
Not a move can a man or woman make, that 
affects him or her in a day, month, any part 
of the direct lifetime, or the hour of death, 
But the same affects him or her onward after- 
ward through the indirect lifetime. 
The indirect is just as much as the direct, 
The spirit receives from the body just as much 
as it gives to the body, if not more. 

— Whitman. 


must be crucified ere His message be accepted. 
This is the Philistine's ultimatum.—Walter 
Rosenbaum. 

D d 
^'^ F course some folks won't like you 
"—— When they see you “ Feelin’ good,” 
Some folks are never happy, 

Never would be if they could. 
—Carrie Jacobs Bond. 
$ 


Mere is the Ideal - ог nowkere.— Carlyle. 
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Mansfield's 
greatest acting ? 
At least this per- 
formance was 
the most sig- 
nificant of his 
career. With it 
he scaled the 
summit at last. 
q But it was not 
in his nature to 
be content. So 
when he finished 
one thing he 
turned to an- 
other .* Failure 
furnished its 
own reason for 
renewed effort. 
But he had mer- 
cifully few fail- 
ures now he had 
come into the 
plenitude of his 
authority and 
the majority of 
his powers. 
He would not 
heed the sweet 
caresses of 
praise. He cov- 
eted it but felt 
he dared not 
indulge himself. 
With few excep- 
tions he seldom 
read a criticism, 
unless it was 
brought to his 
attention .* The 
day after a tri- 


It is not the average size book that 
causes trouble in a library, so much 
as it is the big and little volumes. 

The big ones are usually shelved in 
some inaccessible spot under the 
table where they are of no practical 


value to any one, while the little ones 

get lost, strayed or stolen. Qj Whether 

you own one hundred or one thousand 

volumes, you can't afford to have them 

tossed here and there, mulled and well thumbed by each caller pos- 
sessed of an investigating mind. Your books demand and deserve 
better treatment. @ An index to your own character are your books. 
They reflect your habits. Be sure the Story they tell to posterity sub- 
tracts not a whit from your memory. А Wise Brother conserves his 
energy, sweetens his disposition, insures against Idler's ravages and 
defies the possibilities of Time by housing his books, large and small, in 


GlobeWernicke “Elastic” Bookcases 


Besides it is a real pieasure to instantly place one’s hand on the re- 
quired book and to find it in Good Shape, without loss of time or 
temper. Q There are GLOBE-WERNICKE “Elastic” Bookcase 
sections for all sizes of books from the pocket-size edition of Shake- 
speare, up to bound volumes, 17 and 18 inches high, at all prices. 
QGLOBE-WERNICKE “Elastic” Bookcases are carried in stock by 
nearly fifteen hundred authorized agents. When not represented we 
ship on approval—Freight paid. 


Write as a Bookish Fra Followe? for very Special Illustrated Booklet picturing 25 Library Interiors, 
with many easy solutions to Library Problems. Mention THE FRA and it's yours—gratie. 


The Glube“Wernicke Qa. CINCINNATI 


BRANCH STORES: New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 


umphant first night he would ask with the 
humility of a schoolboy who had sent in his 
modest thesis to his tutor, “ Well, how goes 
it?" Glowing reports may have stimulated 
him, but he met enthusiasm and satisfaction 
with, *Yes, this is all very well, but what are 
we going to do next?" 

It was not that he was a pessimist. He believed 
in unlimited potentiality. He had his head 
erect, his eyes hopefully on the future, his 
mind confidently fixed on new achievement. 


Nothing but the most extraordinary self- 
confidence would have permitted him to indulge 
in the prodigious undertakings which were the 
commonplaces of his career.—Paul Wilstach. 


E 
RYTHING is happy ncw, 
Everything is upward striving, 
"Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue,— 
"Т is the natural way of living. 
— Lowell. 
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х 4) the kinks from their frozen arms. In another day we 
@ } D) Shall hear the birds sing, and pick Wild Flowers near 
the Brooklet's edge. С So this, the Season of Recon- 
Struction, commands us don our Garments of New Life and 
rejoice. Away with the grievous grouch, the whine and the com- 
plaint. Let us call back our youth, and become part of the Great 
Out-of-Doors. Let us reconstruct and renovate. С Nature sets a 
Good Example. Her Balsam she pours over the sorely tried 
Earth, in the form of Rain, then soothes with balmy breezes. 
She forgives the assaults of Brutal Storms, and works only for a 
regeneration. Hers is a perpetual Labor of Love. 


Us чож OY e "n Passi 
` f i d 
# ^ 


@ 0) PRING'S golden promise fills the air. Old Earth has 
ee regained her resilience. Even the trees are stretching 
TAK 
NS 
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neutralizes Winter's ravages on Human Bodies. It quickens the 
circulation, it renews wasted tissue, it carries Health to the 
Anemic—the brain-fagged citizen. It vitalizes and nourishes the 
Winter-worn Body. Аз before stated, it co-operates in Nature's 
house-cleaning. 

Wine of Pomelo is a 10r5/c—Not a Cure 
А square, sterling, one hundred per cent tonic, free from all 
drugs, and manufactured with but one idea in view—to supply 
a tasty, invigorating, strengthening, result-producing Elixir. 
Wine of Pomelo is a pleasant blend of fine, rich, ripe Florida 
Grapefruit juice, Citrate of Iron and Beef Blood. These health- 
helping ingredients, intermingling with the juices of the stomach, 
relieve that organ of overwork, assist digestion, and help to pro- 
mote a normal, natural condition. Again we say— 


Wine of Pomelo is а Tonic—4 GOOD TONIC 
Just write as —Member of FRA ELBERTUS’ Literary Family, 
and as for The Pomelo Book— gratis to yor. · 
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У WILL tell 
>< you in a 
word why I like 
Goethe: his is 
the only healthy 
mind, of any ex- 
tent, that I have 
discovered in 
Europe in long 
generations; it 
was he who first 
proclaimed to 
me (convinc- 


.ingly, for I saw 


it done) : Behold, 
even in this 
scandalous 
Sceptico - Epicu- 
rean generation, 
when all is gone 
but hunger and 
cant, it is possi- 
ble that Man be 
aMan!—Carlyle, 
in a letter to 
Emerson. 
«% 

f 'LL that 
c~ Tolstoy 
brings us is new. 
He is a new spec- 
tator and delin- 
eator of the end- 
less human 
Scene, He has no 
page like a page 
of Victor Hugo 
or, say, Dickens, 
no sentence like 
an antithesis of 
Macaulay, no 
details of nature 
like that of the 


^ ЭНЕ world to-day is without form and void, 
:- 7 and darkness is upon the face of the deep. 
But lo! the Spirit of Love moveth upon the face 
of the waters of humanity, 
And we shall ere long see a new heaven and 
a new earth, 
And behold, it will be very good. 
—Егпеѕі Crosby. 
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*Stonemason" of Lamartine. He is a great 
creative genius—marred, as it now seems, by 
а touch of the monstrosity of asceticism which 
once inhabited Asia and the edges of the 
Christian world.—David Swing. 


o 
One usually prefers speaking evil of himself to 
speaking not at all.—La Rochefoucauld. 
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HE world was discovered in 
Fourteen Hundred and 
Ninety-two. Man was dis- 
covered in Seventeen Hun- 
dred and Seventy-six. But 
woman was not discovered 
until Eighteen Hundred and 
Seventy-six 


{Ву a curious coincidence, it was in Philadelphia, 
the home of B. Franklin, Printer, that man was 
discovered and his presence first announced. 
Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Paine, Samuel Adams, 
Patrick Henry and B. Franklin, Printer, are the 
men to whom we are most indebted for the dis- 
covery. 


{Ву a still further curious coincidence it was in 
Philadelphia, at the Centennial Exhibition that 
woman was discovered. The two great things ex- 
hibited at the Centennial were the Typewriter and 
the Telephone. 


{The Telephone was regarded by most people as 
a hoax. I talked with a man they said was five 
miles away—but I knew better. 


{The Typewriter I could understand, and also, 
in degree, the Typewritist. She was an expert 
pianist, and the belief then was that only a person 
who had the “piano touch,” could become an ex- 
pert operator on the Typewriter. 


{In Eighteen Hundred and Eighty I saw an ad- 
vertisement of a New York music teacher, wherein 
the professor warranted all of his pupils to play 
well enough, so if they were really not great pian- 
ists, they could at least get jobs operating Type- 
writers. 


f[Sometime between Eighteen Hundred and Eighty 
and Nineteen Hundred and Nine it was discovered 
that the Typewriter is just as easy to operate as 
a lead pencil and the man who buys a Typewriter 
today would no more think of consulting the 
professor to acquire the "piano touch" than he 
would of taking a correspondence course in the 
science of using the Telephone. 


{The greatest discovery since the Typewriter is 
the Monotype; a combination of a Typewriter 
and a Type Foundry. The compositor who oper- 
ates the Keyboard of this wonderful machine 
makes out an order for the type required. This 
order is a strip of perforated paper, not unlike a 
piece of music for a pianola, and as it passes through 
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the Casting Machine, that Type Foundry produces 
the type, not in packages to be sorted into cases 
and laboriously picked from these letter by letter, 
but in perfectly justified lines on galleys ready for 
proving. You don’t believe it? Neither did we 
until we tried it. 


QThe Roycrofters hesitated for months before 
buying the Monotype for fear its product would 
not be equal to hand-work—the best hand-work 
with new type—Roycroft work. When it comes 
to machine quality being equal to hand quality 
East Aurora is located in the geographical center 
of the State of Missouri, and until this point was 
demonstrated we were not sufficiently interested 
to have any other doubts. We were shown, and 
now the Fra, Philistine and Little Journeys are 
showing Monotype quality. 


qOur next doubt was that we would have to import 
a skilled operator for the Keyboard—a man expert 
in Monotyping, but with everything to learn about 
the style of Roycroft work. It takes time to learn 
that and it isn’t pleasant to teach a prima donna, 
male or female. Therefore we held off. Had the 
Monotype Folks had their new Style D Keyboard 
then we would not have hesitated a minute. 


{We admire the Monotype, it is a monument to 
creative genius but after seeing the Style D Key- 
board we admire more than ever the Monotype 
makers for their ability to restrain their inventive 
talent. The writer of ‘Class A Stuff" who uses 
an apt quotation does so, not because he needs 
help, but to gain force. 


{Instead of inventing a new Keyboard the Mono- 
type Company has ‘‘quoted” the Universal Type- 
writer, for the key arrangement and action of the 
Style D Keyboard are exactly like any standard 
Typewriter, except that the operator has at his 
finger ends six alphabets, Roman CAPS and lower 
case, Italic CAPS and lower case and Bold Face 
CAPS and lower case. 


[Good bye, Expert. Farewell, Prima Donna. Any 
compositor can operate this new composing 
machine at sight, and after a little practice by the 
touch system. Instead of the machine requiring 
him to learn a new trade the compositor uses 
this typewriter composing machine to apply his 
knowledge of typography. 


{То those interested in the installation of com- 
posing machinery the Monotype Company asks 
this pertinent question: 
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LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY, 1231 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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26 ч, i E have three sets of 
2-2% Elbert Hubbard's Com- 
plete Works yet unsubscribed 
for œ Four Volumes аге now 
ready to deliver—the rest will 
follow. In all there will be forty 
volumes—tall copies—on Italian 
hand-made paper, in three colors. 
QThis set of books will contain 
all of the Little Journeys—one 
hundred and sixty-eight minia- 
ture biographies—fully amended 
and revised; also all of the stories, 
essays, plays, criticisms, orphics 
and epigrams. There will also be 
. anIndex and a Concordance. The 
portraits of all the Little Journey 
subjects are redrawn and repro- 
duced onvellum in photogravure, 
andthere will bein addition num- 
erous illustrations and portraits 


Your 


‘Che :3oprroft -> 
East Aurora, Erie County, New York 


СТИВА is 


- * MONUMENTAL WORK 

“> printed after the early 
ас style, апа probably 
the best complete sets of books 
ever issued from any printing 
house in America. The binding 
is in solid boards, one-half levant, 
specially hand-tooled by Mr. 
Kinder and pupils. €] The price 
of the books is Ten Dollars per 
volume, express prepaid. The 
books will be issued at the rate 
of say four volumes a year. The 
edition will be strictly limited to 
one thousand sets, numbered 
and signed by Mr. Hubbard. 
@No modern author has ever 
issued his writing in so sumptu- 
ous a form, or a style so appeal- 
ing to the bibliophile & collector 
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WALES VISIBLE PROSPERS 


Trust Tricksters Thwarted 


JDGE HALSEY, Equity Court, Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, on February 6th last, handed down 

an Opinion, a decision, that put a crimp in the newest-born Hope of The Adding Machine ‘Trust. 

“Hands Off The Wales Visible " said Judge Halsey. **'The Evidence shows that these people 

are making the Best Adding Machine on the market, making it honestly, and selling it at an were 

price.—Hands О!” @ Some time ago, ‘Trust Sales Managers recognized that unless a certain 

something happened to the Wales Visible Adding Machine, Business for them would wane. 

Discriminate Business Men everywhere asked, * In what way are your Machines superior to ‘The 

Wales Visible ?”” Of course Trust Salesmen were stumped; some things can't be explained, nor 

belittled. A Bluff will not sell an Adding Machine to a Twentieth Century Financier. Q So Trust Sales Decreased. 

An “ Indignation Meeting” was called. Old Trust Tricksters recommended a little * underground purchasing.” 

You know, when fair competition fails, there are several other Methods left. "Trust Heads decided to buy a peso en. | 
interest in our Company. Q Offering a price double the par Value of Our Stock, ‘Trust Agents secretly Jus s 

almost 33 cent of the entire amount, before they reached the bone and sinew of Our Organization. here they 

stopped. Our Brains, Blood and Beeswax were concentrated in those remaining Shares. Prices soared. Feeling the 

= need of annexing ‘The Wales Visible, ridding The ‘Trust of its Peerless Competitor, money was not spared. 

ut no more Stock could be bought at any price. Stone-wall resistance on the part of Our “ Old Guard” compelled 

a changa of tactics. € Then the Trust President in whose name the betrayal stock had been purchased, believed 

he could at least disrupt Our Company ; he sought to “kill” our fine product by introducing internal strife. So 

he served notice on Our Trustees that he, as a member of Our Company, Owner of 948 Wales Visible Shares, 

refused to abide by their decisions or judgments; henceforth he would be a secessionist, a revolütionist. You see he 

hoped to frighten us into a quick, conciliatory sale. Q Right here we rallied to the Colors; we carried the Case to 

Court and asked the learned Judge to decide whether or not these Trust Brigands had any Right to interfere with our 

Legitimate Business. € On February 6th, 1909, Judge Halsey scathingly condemned ‘Trust Tactics, and decided the 

сазе in Our Favor. “ Hands Of The Wales Visible !” said Judge Halsey. ** Тһе Evidence shows that these people 

are making the best Adding Machine on the Market, making it honestly and selling it at an honest price.—Hands m 


LET US EXPLAIN TO YOU 


why The Trust wanted The Wales Visible Adding Machine. Let us explain to you how this machine serves the 
Business Man. Let us explain to YOU the exact Workings of this * Mechanical Brain." Write for Information 


NO ERRORS! NO BACK TALK! NO DAYS OFF! 
THE ADDER MACHINE CO., «5. WILKESBARRE, PENNA. 
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Se " this 
WX-INSPECTOR BYRNES of New York said: “Show mystery that” 


me a man with a clear, clean eye, and I will trust 
him.” Byrnes was a professional man-hunter. Long 


thoughts of the moment, it tells stories of yesterday's yesterday, 
and of deeds of long ago. Life's Diary—the eye. 


men cali 
death ? 


experience taught him that the eye rarely deceives № M 

Stammering lips might mar the message—Ah, Yes! y ср 
But the eye speaks a language of truth. So sensitive me lies; in all 
this “mirror of the soul," it reflects not only the save breath 


He seems the 
Same as yes- 


Byrnes believed that a criminal—a man who had committed a wrong terday. His 
—had a críminal's eye; that soul-guilt reflected on this magic mirror. face 
Byrnes was right! Yet his theory can be reversed. À man who neglects 
his eyes, registers an irretrievable faux pas; he, also is a criminal. So like to life, so 
q Folks suffering from troublesome eyes, overworked eyes, or natu- calm, bears 
rally weak eyes, should not attempt to ignore the apparent,—one not a trace 
may rue his obstinacy later in life. Far-sighted (also near-sighted) Of that great 
individuals accept the Ounce of Prevention—as represented by change which 
Murine. Avaunt the problematical Pound of Cure! all of us so 
PER TR үз АА “= A ee mom ех dread. 
itid 24449 mde) d uo УГ? i C I gaze on him 
p and say: Heis 
Ап antiseptic eye tonic, safe to use in the most advanced cases. A not dead, 
babe's irritated eye, or old grandfather's—dimmed by the calcium ot But sleeps; and 
years, alike are soothed by this Collyrium Remedy Preparation. To т 
cool the tired, inflamed, angry, Medusa-like organ, needs but опе drop soon he will 
of Murine every ten minutes or so. MURINE will defeat granulated arise and 
eyelids, red, weak, weary, watery eyes and such take 
afflictions, and forestall loss of sight, without Me by the hand. 
struggle or annoyance. MURINE, Nature’s Own I know he 
Eye Doctor, contains no harsh, harmful, biting will awake 
ingredients; conforms to requirements of the Pure 
Food Law. And smile on 
Progressive Physicians who are advancing with me as he did 
the times, will prescribe MURINE for indiscrimi- yesterday; 
nate and continued use in the most sensitive eye. And he will have 


Also a marvelous “First Aid ” in case of injury 5 
Today—now—while you think of it, send us One 
Dollar for a De Luxe, ‘‘leather-bound”’ Package and 
some instructive books 39 You'll have no regrets 


Murine Eye Remedy Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD SIZE AT YOUR DRUGGIST'S, FIFTY CENTS 


some gentle 
word to say, 

Some kindly 
deed to do; 
for loving 
thought 

Was warp and 
woof of which 
his life was 
wrought. 


He is not dead. Such souls forever live 
In boundless measure of the love they give. 
—Jerome B. Bell. 


т. Thou shalt LOVE thy life and live IT. 
2. Thou shalt LOVE the truth and say IT. 
3. Thou shalt LOVE mankind and be IT. 
4. Thou shalt LOVE to know and learn IT. o 
5. Thou shalt LOVE to learn and spread IT. — " 7 HE fields, the skies, 
6. Thou shalt LOVE liberty and get IT. — The sweet replies 
7. Thou shalt LOVE health and have IT. Of thought to thought are my gold-dust ; 
8. Thou shalt LOVE justice and demand IT. The oaks, the brooks, 
9. Thou shalt LOVE nature and study IT. And speaking looks 
o. Thou shalt LOVE thyself, for thou art IT. Of lover's faith and friendship's trust. 
—J. Frantz. —D. A. Wasson. 
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Lesson XL—Sunday, March 7, 1909. 


Health suggestion: Get yourself a little plot of ground, no 
matter who you are or where you live, and get an education 
out of planting and reaping. Man is a land animal and the earth 
is our mother. 


FRIEDRICH FROEBEL 


EET 
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FROEBEL THE CHILD 


There is no such thing as one’s being after the order of 
Melchisedec: without father, without mother, without de- 
scent, baving neither beginning of days nor end of life. 
No Minerva ever sprang full-grown from her father's brain. 
Everything has a beginning—and a small beginning. All things 
are an evolution. 
There are a father and mother to every idea, and all things 
have a cause. 
Genealogists like to trace the line of ancestry back to some 
noble and heroic person, and that is where the professional 
enealogist stops. It is only the overzealous Шар, too far, and 
ack of greatness find plebeians well planted in the soil. 
We are evolved beings. 
But we find a cause always if we look for it. Something 
started things going: there are always relations. 
We say that the last half of the Eighteenth Century was an age 
of unrest. Whether it was because of an accumulation of 
force or an era of mental activity, the fact remains, there 
was a cause. The world was awaking. Voltaire and Rousseau 
were expressing thought that effected all Europe. Men here, 
there and everywhere picked up ideas and were set on fire by 
them. 
Napoleon did his great share to d thought by making 
exchange of countries, of men, of ideas. People were in com- 
munication. 
It was in the year 1782, А] 21st (Shakespeare's birthday) 
that Friedrich Froebel was born. His father was a clergyman 
belonging to the Old Lutheran Protestant Church, the cure of 
five thousand souls, scattered over seven villages. His home 
was in Oberweissbach, a village in the Thuringian Forest, 
Schwarzburg, —Rudolstadt, Germany. Froebel’s mother died 
before he was a year old, and when he was four years old he 
was given a stepmother, he says. 
There are many bitter complaints about this stepmother by 
lovers of Froebel and also by Froebel himself. However, this 
woman may have been the cause of Froebel's power. 
Sympathetic gentlemen are now inclined to give Xantippe 
credit for Socrates’ greatness. Her bad temper drove him out 
where he could develop his philosophy undiluted by any 
softening, domestic influence. There was no love at Fome. 
QThe lack of love drives one out into the universe to hunt 
for truth—it is the gad-fly of Isis. 
Had Froebel been tenderly watched over and cared for by a 
mother who could and would remove from him every hardship 
and smooth the rough ways, he could not have had the prob- 
lems to solve that have c ed the entire teac of all 
children, and placed the entering wedge for economic inde- 
ndence for women. 
epmothers are credited with cruelty, unkindness and neg- 
ligeuce, but the overindulgence and unwarranted attentiou 
mothers often give to their children, is an injustice which ls 
too great to compare with the sins of any stepmother. 


Cast the bantling on the rocks— 
Suckle him with the she-wolf’s teat, 
Wintered with the hawk and for, 
Power and speed be hands and feet. 


Friedrich Froebel had time to think and contemplate, and this 
introspection served him well when in his mature years he 
studied child-nature with results superior to any before known. 
ЧАП things worked together for his good and to the benefit of 
all children to come. 
He says he lived two distinct lives, the one with his inner self, 
and the one where he had to try to harmonize this inner life 
with the life of his outer circumstances. 
His parents found him irritable, difficult to understand and a 
eat trouble and care. 
way by himself with a book or with flowers and birds, he was 
happy and at rest. 
And so this dreamer dreamed and struggled and combated 
circumstances until he was fifteen years old. Then his father 
apprenticed him to a forester, and for two years he worked, 
studled and roamed the woods. Here he had the opportunity 


for tes first time in his life to harmonize his inner with his 
outer life. 
He let his hair grow long and dressed to suit his mood. Some- 
times he wore a green cloak and red cap with a long, black 
plume. Át other times his clothing would fade into the brown- 
ay of the tree trunks and the fallen leaves. 
Kad all this meant much to the moody, introspective lad who 
was forever trying to reconcile the two lives he lived. 
Adolescence is that period when the emotional nature of the 
child is awaking. That teachers are trained now to respect the 
moods of this chrysalis stage of the human being, is due largely 
to the influence of Froebel. : 
He taught mothers and teachers that this time of the develo 
ing of the will must be respected and the child fed with the 
mental food he needs. The power of choosing is the most 
important attribute in life. The child is giving an expression of 
himself when he dresses according to his own desire. 
Mothers make a grave mistake who thrust a style or color or 
fabric upon a child who has a decided choice about his garments. 
QLet the child choose and express himself. The individual is 
divine and the child's individuality is a sacred thing. We must 
reverence it if we would see God. It is all natural. 
Froebel believed in nature in its every manifestation. 
AR ws 
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FROEBEL THE STUDENT OF LIFE 


JPROEBEL was the first man to clearly state and practically 
apply the truth that life is oue and our education should 
be a unit. И 
The mother and kindergarten teachers must work together 
absolutely, the kindergarten must evolve into the primary 
school and the primary into the secondary. The university 
must be the natural result of the secondary school, and life a 
sequence of all—life must be education and education life. 
ЧИ was a big idea and startling and Froebel was opposed by 
teachers and preachers. 
This great man knew that the accepted education was made of 
unconnected and often unrelated fri ents. The home was a 
place of refuge and rest and love. School meant discipline, 
conforming to rules and laws, rigid, severe and irksome. 
The university was for men only and was more or less brutal 
in its practises. The learning was receiving impressions— not 
expression. The study was from books and the following of 
. precedents. 
hen life, the making one’s living and entering the activities of 
the world, was another and entirely different thing, а new 
experience from anything that had gone before. 
And be it said to our discredit, we have not entirely eliminated 
these foolish Ideas from our mindà, even now. 
Froebel said that teachers must understand and teach this 
unit which begins with our birth and is continued throughout 
life. 
Life is an evolution. 
And here was a serious thing: Froebel said that the purpose of 
all teaching should be to build character. And in this teaching 
the child must learn to take care of himself first, and think of 
his relation to his neighbor. 
The whole import of it all was expression, to create in the outer 
world this inner world in which the child’s ego, his myself, lived. 
оз all this irritated the German schoolmasters, for the rod 
and cat-o’-nine-tails had played an important part in education. 
The preacher did n't like this either. He was the first teacher 
and his most important tenets for goodness were a belief in 
original sin and total depravity. These traditions had come 
down to the professional pedagogue, too. 
It was no wonder that teacher and preacher made war upon 
Froebel and his helpers. And they did this, and in two instances 
drove him from the town in which he tried to found a school. 
QFroebel, like Luther Burbank, believed with Thoreau that 
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one world at а time is enough— for children, at least. A child 
cannot comprehend this world nor even the house in which he 
spends the night, nor the yard and garden in which he lives 
the day. Why tangle the dainty, delicate threads of his intellect 
by thrusting upon him what Herbert Spencer calla the Un- 
knowable ? 

One world at a time, my friends, one world at a time, for child- 
ren—and grown-ups. Teach the child heaven here and now. 
QAnd of all things, do not say anything to him of fear. Teach 
him to have courage at all times: to meet the future when it 
becomes the present, and not before. To be trying to peep and 
peer into a future world is to neglect your work today. It is not 
even provident, much leas profitable. It is an inestimable loss 
for in our fourscore years and ten we have time only to find 
out how to adjust ourselves to the present to the best advan- 
tage- The way to another world, if there is one, is via this one. 
q Ku w thyself! 

Know thy surroundings! Q Develop the intelligence by the study 
of plants, animals, the starry hosts of the heavens and the 
waters of the earth. 

Froebel’s idea was to help the child to evolve and express 
the joy that belongs naturally to him. АП his surroundings 
аге gift bestowed by а power outside of the child. And there 
comes the gift thought in the kindergarten teaching, which 
is one of its most important features. 

The child is naturally expectant. Froebel would have him 
anticipating beautiful and wonderful things and then bep 
him to find the beauty and points of interest in these gifts all 
about him. 

He should have romantic surroundings, for above all the child 
is the product of the romance of love, of the sweetest and most 
sacred of which man knows. Ў 

It was on this last premise that he built his whole fabric of 
education. Hence his disagreement with the priest and church- 
man. 

The foilowing paragraphs are some of fie разара that he 
wrote early in his experimental school at ш 
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FROEBEL THE TEACHER 


ROEBEL did not believe that children should be schooled 
as that word was understood in his time. His idea was to 
develop what was there, knowing that the child's heart was 
right. > 
School comes originally from the Greek word meaning leisure. 
QSocrates had time to think, discuss, reason and arrive at 
conclusions. In this way he harnessed his brain, as it were, and 
made it work as he willed— put it under discipline. 
His disciples aleo had leisure and they followed his mode of 
thinking, compelling the intellect to work at the direction of 
the will so as to deduct а conclusion from their thinking. 
«To think to a purpose was the Socratic method. A mind might 
have vagrant ideas that were good, and yet there be no con- 
secution in the thought, so that there was no result from the 
mental activity. Plato, Aristotle, Crito, Zeno, Parmenides,— all 
used their leisure to school their minds—put them into train- 
ing so that the mind should become skilled in thinking. 
And one so schooled was a scholar. 
Discipline was enforced to make the scholar accomplish 
certain results. Finally punishments were administered if the 
results of the leisure, school, were not satisfactory to the 
teacher. 
The degeneracy of the original intent of the Socratic leisure is 
found in such schools as Rugby was before Thomas Arnold 
became master there. 
In the middle of the Nineteenth Century in England, school 
meant а regime more severe than military discipline in time 
of war; a cruelty for disobedience of the arbitrary and unnat- 
ural laws prevalent in these schools, that could be compared 
only with the fanaticism of religious institutions. 
At this time Froebel came with the idea of the original school— 
& place where the people had leisure to think and philosophic- 
y apply intelligence to the needs of the child. 
Froebel would remove all outward fears and restrictions and 
have the child grow as does the plant in the garden. 
@We prepare the soil, and at the opportune time, when the sun 
is wooing the earth with warmth and moisture, we plant the 
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seed: then we let it alone, only attending to its needs. We pull 

away weeds and keep it from being too much interfered with. 

GWe use our intelligence to give it the best conditions possible. 

But we do not put the tender plant in a strait-jacket, nor 

prune it before it has grown a leaf, nor make a recumbent 
t of an elm-tree. 

е do make, however, a delicious apple grow on a thorn-tree 
and the warlike cactus to produce fruit sweet to the taste. 
Luther Burbank has by his godlike intelligence practically 
interpreted the Scripture, —the wrath of man shall praise him 
and the remnant of wrath he restrains. There are no bad plants 
in Mr. Burbank's world. He can use them all. 

And this was Froebel's idea; there were no depraved children 
who could not come into their natural estate by right treat- 
ment, which is environment. Love is the fulfilment of the law. 
QSchopenhauer lived at the same time that Froebel did and 
each knew of the other. Schopenhauer made unnecessary 
confessions when he publicly stated that woman was an unde- 
velo man, practically a child, and fit companion only for 
children: she had an immature mind, that is, a child's mind. 
This statement was applauded and accepted as fact by Ger- 
man teachers, philosophers and the professions in general. 
QFroebel was employing and recommending women as teach- 
ers. He accepted the taunt of the “immature” mind just as 
John Wesley utilized the sneer that he was a Methodist. He 
worked up the accusation to the eternal advantage of woman. 
There were few men who could see anything in Froebel's ideas 
—possibly a dozen in all. 
Froebel’s plans were universal in their application, and he 
needed an army of workers. The mothers of the children 
seemed to understand and respond. He taught what was 
Gacy tie can at tangible for the workaday mind. 
mother can appreciate a fact like this: A teacher really 
and in truth teaches a child that the first education is to learn 
to take care of himself, to feed himself; to eat right, of simple 
food, not too much and not too often; to be cleanly in all bis 
habits; to exercise enough and in the open air; to earn his own 
living by doing useful and beautiful things. Would not such 
precepta put to practice in any school win any mother? 
bel won the mothers, and they all worked їп accord with 
him, then they asked to teach and learn in his schools. He 
opened his doors wide to them. 
“Nobody pays any attention to him but the women, and they 
have immature minds. Don’t take Froebel seriously. Nobody 
does but women. Pooh! Pooh! he will never disturb the educa- 
tional world.” So said the scoffers, and they were many. And 
ош of all this Froebel got an idea that thrilled him. 
iris true, be said, «occa Las the immai nind. aud th. го 
my bone, She i i: Eee = D papru 
ce es pero ud * 
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iud so on unu dije race is saved. 
And this opened a new era for man, woman and child. 
Froebel taught women and they taught the children. 

The Baroness von Marenholtz-Bulow was the one who took 
пр the kindergarten idea and made its development the businegs 
of her life. To her, next to Froebel, does the kindergarten owe its 
existence. She. brought the kindergarten to England, and es- 
tablished schools there. Others, inspired by her, brought it to 
America, and today there is no enlightened country w. the 
name and ideas of Froebel are not known. 

Froebel opened the door into a new and larger life for woman, 
and thereby to children, and in that way to all mankind. For 
you cannot benefit the condition of woman and not have 
benefited humanity. It might be possible to better man's con- 
dition and he alone be the gainer. But if you endow with a better 
intelligence and better surroundings the mothers of the race, 
you have changed the world for the bettér. 

bore cord the ces course of development, русс пө fram 
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Weigh all, keep what is good, and if something better ri i 
ои, add it in truth and love to what I have given in truth ааа 
ove.—Pestalozzi. 

FROEBEL THE REVOLUTIONIST 


ERE Froebel antagonized the priests was in thi - 
damental principle of his belief—the premise from whieh 
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he worked. €" Мап is born in ain and conceived in iniquity,” 
sayeth the preacher. Not so, said Froebel. 
He arose in the power of his might and shouted from the hil- 
tope: “ No! Man is born of God and conceived in holiness.” 
He declared that the impulse and entire tendency of the child 
was good and if developed aright would bring perfect results— 
the ideal that we all believe in and are looking for. If there 
were anything wrong, it was with the outside, the circumstances 
and surroundings. There was nothing out of harmony with 
the God within. @ Froebel may have had some cause for 
Silence on the goodness of adults, for he was dealt with harshly 
by preacher and pedagogue. © But the enmity of the pious was 
aroused when he proclaimed that we are all started right. 
However, he recognized difficulty and that is in the lack of 
harmony between the inner and outer worlds in which we live. 
If we were allowed free expression of our inner life and could 
blend our outer life with it, living naturally, all would be well. 
«He did not believe in original sin. He did not need the priest, 
and we cannot give greater offence to any one than to show 
him that we can live without him. 
In Froebel’s scheme there was no place for sin, the Devil and 
Hell. He recognized no limitations that could not be removed 
through evolution. @He knew there was ignorance, but he 
avowed a clear, clean and pure source to life. 
And яо the priest and pedagogue obtained from the State a 
commission to send to ilhau, where Froebel lived, a com- 
mittee to inspect his school there. 
This school was practically communistic. The idea was that 
the children were to be educated by and through their work, 
and to have all education life, and all of life educative. There 
were sixty people at Keilhau, ranging from the very young 
kindergartners to the people of middle life. 
The committee came to scoff, but remained to praise. 
Froebel's plan was to give half the school-day to manual work 
and half to study from books: to have the child's senses exer- 
cised, and in this exercise was the child's development. 
Rousseau had said that teachers of children did not understand 
children; that they were crowding upon the little ones methods 
that belonged to manhood; that they were forcing children into 
manhood and womanhood and thus into their graves. “Let 
Childhood ripen in children," said Rousseau. And this was the 
basis of Froebei's teaching at Keilhau. The children were not 
**put to their books" early in the morning and held to them 
most of the day, then let to run wild or kept under military 
discipline for the remaining hours. The plan at Keilhau waa 
to take advantage of the emotions and sensations of the child, 
make his play creative and develop his brain thro his sensa- 
tions and emotions. And this Pestalozzi and the Romantic 
schools had not done. @ Froebel was the first to see this truth 
and put it into practice. Q He knew that books, as a general 
proposition, were not for children. 
owever, the committee found that the children at Froebel’s 
school were farther advanced in the classics and in the sub- 
jects of the regular curriculum than were the children of the 
tate schools, and beside this, these Keilhau children could 
create with their hands and make things unheard of by this 
committee. The enemy was beaten, but the commission must 
bring back something to criticise or be themselves censured. 
QSo the people at Keilhau received the approbation o the 
State for instruction and general capability of the pupils. 11.5 
inspectors commended especially the scrupulc3 cleanliness, 
neatness and good taste shown in the entire place. But they 
issued this command, that all the men and boys of the school 
must have their hair cut short, and that all the men, women 
and children must discard their individuality of dresa, and 
clothe themselves just like other people. In other words, they 
must not show outwardly that they were different from others 
even if they were. 
Froebel died June 21st, 1852, at Marienthal, before he could see 
how great his scheme for educating humanity was, and before 
Germany had awakened to its magnitude. But it was too 
complete a plan for one, two or even three generations to see 
worked out. 
We today are not yet aware how great it is. Most of the 
instruction in universities is the old monastic idea of induction 
and not evolution. They have not improved on the methods of 
Pythagoras. 
After Froebel died, Mrs. Froebel carried on the school at 
Keilhau until she found she could do more by going into a 
larger field and there demonstrating and working out the 
methods which she had helped develop. 
It is only a short time since she died, and with her work the 
kindergarten teachers of today can touch fingar- tipa. 
These women of the kindergarten era have changed the ааресї 
of the world. Here, there and everywhere men and women are 
giving their time and their money to find a natural method ; 
i. e., a practical education for humanity. Men and women are 
at work now to assemble the wisdom of the ages and apply it to 
usefulness for mankind. QAnd the basis of their thought is that 
of Froebel’s and it is that which every amimal has. ( We grow 
through exercise. No one cam exercise for us. Q Teach the 
child first to take care of himself. 
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hammered-down of bib- 
S liozines, but carries the 
voltage. Every issue causes sudden 
cancellations from the grumpy, who 
subscribe not knowing it is loaded. 
That is the way we know we are 
moving. But the article that makes 
some hike and howl, tickles others 
to the skies—and so we make head, 
always make head. ` 
One Taft Dolodocci per year, or ten 
cents a copy. Ask your Newsdealer! 
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These two numbers of the Caxton Brochures are the most bookish Ё 


that we have yet offered. Beautifully printed on colonial paper, 
special ornaments and initials in color, and аге a product of the 


E most studious care in design and workmanship. We will mail you а 


copy of either of these delightful little Brochures for fourteen cents 
in stamps, or both for twenty ive cents. Send us fifty cents, silver, 
ures, all different. 


EN 
чо 
pei oa 
In commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 


Edgar Allan Poe, the Caxton Society has made a special volume of 
his masterpieces, As a piece of bookmaking, this volume excels any- 


| thing we have yet produced. It contains those three masterpieces 


which made Poe famous: "The Raven,” "The Geld Bug,” and “ The 


Н Murders in the Rue Morgue.” Printed from а new font of type. on 
B rich, white, antique rag paper, rubricated initials, special ornamented 


title-page and head-bands by a master craftsman, bound in black 
boards with natural linen back, cover stamped in silver. The edition 
is limited to one thousand numbered copies, of which four hundred 
have already been subscribed for. The price is $1.25 per сор . If you 
are not acquainted with the Caxton Society and its work, 

$1.60, and we will send you a copy of this beautiful book, and twelve 
numbers of the Caxton Brochures. ү 


The Caxton Mociet ys 
Я Pittsfield in Berkshire, Massachusetts, 18. $9. Я. | 
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at East Aurora, June 20th to 30th, inclusive. © Socialism is 
. coming. The question is, in what form, when, and how? 
‚То discuss this vital theme, viewing it from every stand- 
.-* point will be the aim of this Convention. There will be 


various prominent men and women speak daily. ln fact, it will be a School 
of Economics, for the topics of Labor, Interest, Rent, Profits, etc., will be 
taken up and treated individually. Incidentally there will be much Good 
Cheer and the spirit of Comradeship will prevail. Music, walks, talks and 
tunes at the wood-pile. The rate at TheRoycroftlnn will be the sameto Pro- 
letariat or Capitalist — I wo Dollars a Day, American Plan. No extras charged 
for admittance to lectures, concerts or classes. For reservations address 


THE ROYCROFT INN, EAST AURORA, ERIE CO., NEW YORK 
3n The Land Of Immortality 


“Come To The Inn And Forget 3t" 
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IMPORTED DELICACIES 


From the Deep Seas of Brittany to the Oases of Arabia 


All lands and all seas produce some choice food of world-wide celebrity. We 
bring you scores of these delicious products, packed at their finest and guaran- 
teed by the round Cresca Mark. ФО the coast of France fishermen are toiling 
far into the night, seeking the tiny fish that are found there, and there only. 


ANCHOVIES—the raciest, tastiest little fish 
that swims—delicious as ап hors-d'oeuvre, for 
sandwiches, salads, canapes and sauces. 


SARDINES—real French sardines, you may 
have them boneless and skinned if you like, 
packed in pure olive oil—look for the Cresca Mark. 
TUNY FISH—the joy of Roman Emperors and 
French Epicures. Only the few appreciate this 
delicacy. 

SARDELLES—a fish that is close to the heart of 
the lover of good eating. Any one who does not 
know Sardelles has a pleasant experience await- 
ing him. 

IMPORTED MACKEREL IN OIL—a savor- 
some little French mackerel, packed in oil like 
sardines—they are Cresca Mackerel. 


‘There are dozens of dainties and novelties and 
delicacies from all over the world, now ready for 
your most critical appreciation— TRUFFLES, 
PATES and GOOSE LIVER, MARRONS, 
CEPES and MUSHROOMS, PIMENTOES, 
OLIVE OIL and PAPRIKA, CHINESE GIN- 
GER, FINANCIERES and ARTICHAUTS. 
Everything that the literature of gastronomy has 
made classic—all the rich savors and flavors of 
Orient and Occident nre yours at their best 
under the Cresca Mark. 

Are you fond of figs—ripe, thin-skinned, perfect 
Smyrna figs ? The finest figs of the Orient come 
direct to our warehouse in Smyrna. That Cresca 
factory is a landmark, and some Smyrna officials 
think it the greatest object-lesson in cleanliness 
ever given to Asia Minor. 


A handsome descriptive list of these products made famous by the cooks of Paris and Vienna has 


just come from the press. It is entitled, ** Cresca Dainties,” and contains recipes for some delightful 
new dishes, prepared by FANNIE MERRITT FARMER, of Boston. Q The attached coupon 


shows how easy we have made it for every reader of THE FRA 


to serve her family with Cresca dishes, decorated in Cresca 


style. The booklet will be sent free. 


REISS & BRADY 


We want all fastidious folks to know the Cresca products, 
the possibilites that they offer and how to secure them. 


Importers of the World's Delicacies. New York, Bordeaux, Smyrna 


Fine Grocers Sell Cresca Products 


Enclosed find two 
ine without furtbe 
‘Cresen Dainties" am 


on ome c 
French cutter. 
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Reiss & Brady, 351 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
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Fordhook Bush Limas 


А Burpee Discovery 


Only two years old, and 
the pet of all wise gar- 
deners. The best-natured 
Limas that ever coaxed 
kind care from a tiller of 
the soil—and so grateful! 
Given halfa chance, they 
will spring Minerva-like 
from the earth's crest in 
full bloom æ Fordhook 
Limas yield two weeks 
earlier than any other 
Lima, and continue ma- 
turing pods until cut 
down by Jack Frost. 
G This particular Lima 
finds its affinity nowhere 
inthe Bean World. Lusty 
and Healthy, with 
Strength, Vitality and 
Sweetness, it grows to a 
height of two feet or 
more—in bush form, 
while the beans form and 
cluster in great handfuls 
V of fourteen or more. 
Crops in proportion! @ Most Limas sprawl over the снай, rotting, while awaiting 
the gardener's hand. Not so the Fordhook Lima. Lifting its leaves and pods off the 
ground, it courts the air on all sides, and in consequence, the beans grow to astound- 
ing dimensions—pods are four to five inches in length, containing four to five beans. 
Ҷ Nor do these Limas sacrifice flavor to size. Rich, mealy, creamy, buttery beans, 
shelling one pint to every twenty pods, they require very little help to make a com- 
plete and satisfying dinner. A garden-treasure when the “unexpected guest” arrives 


A Joy to All Gardeners 


Any Immortal who intends planting a ищ this Spring, should reserve a few 
square yards or more for Burpee's Fordhook Bush Limas. The crop will surprise 
and delight you. Œ Why not order the seeds NOW! @Per package, 15c; 1-2 pint, 
25c; pint, 45c; 4 quarts, $2.00; peck, $3.50; 1-2 bushel, $6.25; per bushel, $12.50 
BURPEE’S—‘‘ THE SEEDS THAT GROW” 


Free Farm Annual to FRA Followers 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Specialists 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Washington | 
Winter Apple 
ORCHARDS 


If you could increase your in- 

come $300 or more a year would 

you be interested? [That’s over 

$25 for each month during the 

year. Surely that’s worth 

while, and you can. {The 

* Apple Industry " in the State 

of Washington points the way. 

fiFew realize the vast profits 

made by the Washington 

Apple Growers. §[Mind you, 

I’m only referring to the long- 

keeping, high-class Winter 

Apple—the Washington fruit 

—none other. | Thisis the Apple 

that is sold in New York, 

Chicago, London, and in all the 

large cities, at a higher price 

er box than other apples brin 
y the barrel. Тһе deman 

for the Washington Apple ex- , y ; f 
ceeds the supply, AND ALWAYS Thiais the way thay, grow—They bring $2.00 а ьан There are six boxes 
WILL. There are reasons, or more to a tree—There are seventy trees to the acre—Figure it out 


of course. Well, now, you һауе її within TM power—this minute—to become interested 


in the profits of the poe Industry." That is—if you'll save $8.35 a month during a 

eriod of 48 months. This will E e for you an *ORCHARD UNIT" of the 

EADOW LAKE ORCHARD COMPANY, of Spokane, Washington, the annual earn- 
ing power of which is $300 or more after your contract matures. You may contract 
for the purchase of as many Units as you wish. Each acre of this Ше orchard is repre- 
sented by one orchard unit. § Now—I've given you the idea in the abstract. The " Apple 
Industry” is, as stated above, “The Opportunity of the Hour." Descriptive booklet entitled 
“WINTER APPLES FOR PROFIT” 
Forwarded Free t o F R A Followers 
At the same time I'll write you and explain our plan in detail. | want you to know how 
you can safely invest your savings and increase your income. Few in the East realize the 
earning power of money in the West. This is one of the big INCOME PRODUCERS. 


Shall I send the booklet? pee 


Meadow Lake Orchard Company, Spokane, Washington 
A. G. HANAUER, President 
LARGEST ORCHARD OPERATORS IN THE NORTHWEST 


A. G. Hanauer, Pres., Name 
Meadow Lake Orchard Co., 
Spokane, Washington. Address 
Dear Sir:— 
Kindly mail me your Free Booklet entitled, 
** Winter Apples for Profit.’’ I am interested. 
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'The most artistic rugs made. Different from all others. 


Color scheme adapted to your room decorations, self- 
lones or contrasts. Seamless, any size up to 12 feet 
wide; any length. Wool or camel's-hair weft—heavy, 
reversible and durable. If your dealer does not sell 
them write for color card and price-list. Address 
Arnold.Constable & Co., Distributing Agents, New York 


tions for high-class CATALOGS 
and Advertisement Displays or Other 
Commercial Needs. BIRD’S-EYE VIEWS, 
COVER DESIGNS. Q Our 20 years of exper- 
ience combined with extensive, well equip- 
ped facilities enable us to offer special 
advantages. 
GATCHEL & MANNIN 


DESIGNERS ILLUSTRATORS ENGRAVERS 
27 to 41 S. 6th Street, (cor. Chestnut) Philadelphia, Pensylvania 


RT 


Like a 
\ Goose Nech“ 


) FLEXO ELECTRIC ТА: 


adjustable to от рса position “Like a Goose Neck.” mer concentrate 


or work. shade the aS aml protect the eyes. 
v € use in the home, office, hotel, bile butiding or 
purpose 


У Nickel "late, Cop 
aas, with cord а and d 


ND MFG, CO., ASH RNHAM, MAS USA 


Railroad Terminal Б 


YIELDING 4 1-2 PER CENT ТО 5 1-2 PER CENT 


F there is anything which gives existing railroads a 
natural monopoly, it is the almost insuperable 
difficulty of new lines getting independent terminal 
facilities in the large cities. Q The First Mortgage Bonds 
on the terminal properties are usually guaranteed by the 
railroads owning them and we own and offer on a special 
‘Terminal Circular L," some bonds of this description 
yielding 4 1-2 per cent to 5 1-2 per cent. Investors should 
have this circular which will be mailed on request. 


SWARTWOUT & APPENZELLAR, Bankers 


40,42 and 44 Pine Street, New York City 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


RAPID COMPUTER CO., p Tribune Blde., Chicago: 


Redor ći 
Black y 


J* a "^ 
The ONLY perfect: non-leakable 
stylo pens at a mod- 

erate price. 

By mail, T M 
postpaid 
upon receipt 
of price. 


Manufacturers. 
Dept. 8, Thames Bldg., 135 Greenwich Street, New York 


FREQUENT PHONE CALLS 
AT YOUR FINGERS' ENDS, YET 
Sons EALED FROM VIEW 
ета, bank: snd many ойм other 

men will immediately ai appreciate’ me "he value f these Sop 

it's ч ornamental ninum as (асре! to th. заа pall 

the car; парвана" arranged.) obtain num! 

automatic: ally conceals Itself. 


AUT )MATIC TELEPHONE CARD INDEX 
Saves many dellar* worth of valuable time, but costs, post-paid, оці. 
FIFTY C r ENTS. гог sale by all leading statloners. p 7 


Utica Аана & Novelty Works, 360 Bleecker St., Utica, М. Y. 


Ci] x* 17 ds ' 3 
stokes Sta a JeCecs 
I wantevery reader of THE FRA. shot is interested in grow- 
ing vegetables or flowers to write for my new 1909 cata- 
log—free. Explains my new way of selling seeds—the 
best in each class, relieving the buyer of the worry and 
risk of selecting Jê Shows photographs of what have 
actually been grown from my seeds and gives full direc- 
tions to insure a successful, early garden. My 


“Bonny Best” Early Tomato 
is ready forthe table before other varieties. Finest and most 
prolific strain ever produced. You should know about it. 
Special Ten Cent Combination Offer: Write for free 

‚ог send me 10c. in tampa ана mention THE FRA—and I 
wi p the catalogue and three of 

my "Bonny Best" Early Toma 
and * "Stokes" Standard" Single Poppy (Luther Burbank strain), each 
unequaled in its class, Write today 


STOKES’ SEED STORE 


Dept. С 219 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Tell them you saw it in THE FRA 
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A is barred from hearing the case—of 
course. 

{ In laying out an advertising cam- 

$ paign, it might be well to call in 


some one who is not in any way affiliated | 


with Publishers, Advertising Agency, 
Printer or Promoter. Some one who has 
no temptation to steer you Signward, 
Magazineward, Newspaperward, Car- 
ward, or to overload you for the sake of 
commissions. 

It is estimated that **$100,000,000 is an- 
nually wasted in advertising." Who knows 
but this is largely due to too much relation- 
ship ? А surgeon advises an operation. An 
architect should not own a brickyard. After 
all is said and done, the plan, scheme or 
conception is the only really important 
factor in advertising. Is your plan perfectly 
satisfactory ? Let us talk it over and see. 


IJAY WELLINGTON HULL 
ADVERTISING APPRAISER 
600 ‘Tribune Bldg., New York Hulbert Bldg., Cincinnati 


8,000 to 510,00 
$ Мв p000 
Make M 
«суон ч 
Pros and’ онн a Big 


famous attrac- 
tions frequent 


сс am 

+ ч mr а every усаг, We 

АРА Ыы М лад E make every- 

: "A thing In the Rid- 

PARR ing Gallery line 

- from & hand 

power Merry- 

s Go-Konnd to 

the highest 

grade Carousels, Bring in hundreds of dollara daily. It is a Пепи, 

attractive, big-paying, healthful business. Just the thing for the man 

who can't stand indoor work, or is not fit for heavy work. TJust the 

business for the man who has some money and wants to invest it to the 

best advantage. Our goods are the finest. ај ‚ easiest running, and 

most attractive line mannfactured. They are simple in constraction and 

require no к ial knowledge to operate. If you want to get into a money- 
making business write today for catalogue and particulars. 


63 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, New York, Ü. S. A. 
WHAT AND WHER 
is Truth in Religion? 


LAIN answers given on Rational 

Grounds only, iy Tue Tuzisric 
Сновсн, London. Found not in words 
alleged to be God's, but in Works, 
wrought by Him under our very eyes. 
By the Soul, through the Soul, to the 
Soul is the Truth revealed. @ Theistic 
literature will be sent gratis to any one 
applying to the Rev. CHARLES Vozery, 
Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, London, N. W. 
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Our Fleet Returned 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, where the Merrimac and 
Monitor met in grueling combat, way back in '64, wit- 
nessed an inspiring sight Washington's Birthday: a 
fleet of Battleships and Ten Thousand American 
Sailor Boys, after a World's tour, arrived home. 
Ч And such boys! Clear-eyed and Clear-skinned, 
radiating the freshness, the wholesomeness and sweet- 
ness of an Open Air Life. A splendid example Uncle 
Sam gives to parents! Д A Wise Man—Uncle Sam! 
He knew in advance that a trip far from home, with 
lots of work, and lots of play, and plenty of time for 
gun-practice, would make a Man-o'-wars-man ofthe 
mildest boy on his ships. @ Uncle Sam believes in 
cleanliness, responsibility, equal opportunity, the 
divinity of Labor, play, travel and a “square deal.” 
But best of all he believes, he has faith in the Boy 
SEND YOUR .P "QUE 

Buy your son a KE Kine. Xa QN nish Aq tp. 
let him tour the woods these bright Spring afternoons, 
and you'll have no need for the Doctor or the Family 
Medicine Chest. Prove your faith in your son—let him 
carry a Daisy Rifle. You make a man ofa boy by letting 
him shoulder responsibility: by teaching him Self- 
reliance. @ Mollycoddle men are boys who were never 
allowed to play with other boys,who were never allowed 
near the “ole swimmin' hole," who were never permit- 
ted to carry a rifle or ramble in the woods. Such boys 
grow up lacking confidence. They arethe Mollycoddles 
A DAISY RIFLE 
was never intended to be an instrument of destruction; It was 
not made to kill things. Des are air-rifles of a high order. 
They shoot a BB shot that will hit a mark and teach your boy 
accuracy in handling a prem er Ee not dangerous. Daisy 
Rifles. No smoke or noise, & perfectly safe in the hands of any 
boy. 1Daisy Rifles educate in the Better Way, they lure your 
boy into the en; he communes with Nature first-hand. 

1,000-shot Daisy, an Automatic Magazine Rifle, $2.00 
Other Daisy Mode! + = - + $1.00 to $1.75 

Sold by Hardware and ing Goods dealers everywhere, or 
delivered anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 
The “Daisy” book telling all about them free; write for it. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO., Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 


MONOGRAMS 
aid, of every description for Fobs, Purses, 
ete. thie mnart, u ate jewelry for 
discriminating Handsome 2 
letter moi йө or 
ling silve . Solid gold, $3.76. 
IBS of f 
t safety a 


monogram 
silver or gold-filled, $1.26; in gold front, 
$1.75; In. solid gold, $4.7 fety attach- 
menta, $1.00 extra. 
LEATHE IHS of Finest 10 
skin with T monogram 

or led, $1.00; gold. fro 
solid ge 


a; 
old Scarf Pin in mer m 
Monogram FREK. Any 

nior, stampi, 
luto puar- 

Jogues, 
Dept. 6, Muskegon, Mich, 
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FICKS' BABY VEHICLES 


TWO HUNDRED STYLES 


Every known kind. Every appropriate materia 
WRITE TODAY for CATALOGUE 


Prices Ё ге from $1.50 to $40.00 
The largest baby vehicle factory in the 
world—gives real value in baby vehi- 
cles, Even our cheapest styles get the 

benefit of patents used in the better grades, @ Any Ficks' 

vehicle shows the twenty years of experience and study 
behind it—its graceful design, its balance, upholstering 
and finish. @ We guarantee each oneto be exactly as де. 
scribed. Our 1909 catalogue showsallthe shapes and styles 
of collapsible wood and reed go-carts; baby carriages with 
parasols, hood or leather top; English baby carriages and 
carrettes J Send your name and the name of your local 
dealer and we will mail you our catalogue—free. Address 
The National Carriage & Reed Co., 424 Findlay St., Cincinnati, O. 
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LET ME SEND YOU THIS NEW MODEL 


DUPLEX PHONOGRAPH 


On seven days’ trial. Play it a week in your own home, andi if it does not prove to be the 


Largest, Finest-Finished, Clearest-Toned Phonograph 
you ever saw sold for the price I ask—why, just send it back at my 
expense by Freight. I don't want your money unless you are 
pleased with the Duplex. I Stand the Express Charges 

on Shipment to You. The new model Duplex 

contains a number of improvements which place 

it in a class by itself: A very much better motor; 

new finish on the metal parts; a larger number 

of free records; an improved feed and weight- 

regulating device, and several minor improve- 

ments. My literature tells all about prices and terms and why the Duplex is superior 
to other phonographs. @ Get My Prices before buying elsewhere. Tell me whether 
you want easy payments or can pay all cash for the Duplex. Write as fully as you 
choose—I am always glad to answer your letters.Free Catalogue. Records in any language. 
€. О. DE FRANCE, MGR., 988 WALL ST., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID 


NO MONEY 
DOW 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
YOU DON’T Ad Wa Fs HAVE 


1 case, about 50 pounds, of GERALDSON'S FIGS in 24 
or 60 cartons ë ч 

50 pounds finest, dried, бре Bartlett — Жой the 
CALIFORNIA Foothills е : $ 6.25 
Total to pay, including freight to your city $11.50 


GERALDSON'S FIGS, you know what they are, well, these pears 
are just as good tho’ intended to be cooked. They are almost equal 
to glace fruit. Must ship in 100-pound lots to save freight. 

Will ship 6 pounds of either anywhere in the United States by express, 
prepaid, for $1.00, or 10 pounds if you pay expressage. 

These goods cannot be excelled anywhere, at any price. Supply 
limited; better order promptly. 

FOOTHILL ORCHARD COMPANY, Newcastle, Cali 


$ 525 


fornia 


The man who 
does you an in- 
jury will seldom 
forgive you for it. 
Phthisis wears 
gum shoes; so 
does fresh air 
and exercise. 
Smiles are fil- 
tered flashes of 
the soul's sun- 
light. 

If it is worth do- 
ing and youcan't 
do it, do at it. 


Fight shy of the 
man who makes 
a business of 


piety. 


You can not for- 
get what you 
can not forgive. 
*If you don't 
know what to do, 
don’t.” Moral, 
subscribe for 
The Fra. 


Although we 
must all die, life 
(to the individ- 
ual) is the rule 
and death, the 
exception. — Dr. 
W. C. Cooper. 
o 
If you do not 


“Т is true that “The longest pole knocks 
the persimmon;" 

As true as it is that “Time takes his toll;" 
But give us a saw, or a song, or a hymn on 
The readiest means of procuring the pole. 
“Tt never rains but it pours," is not half so true 
as it is that it never pours but it rains. 


d d 


"E "TE z. $5 4 ` 
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wish for His kingdom do not pray for it. But 
if you do, you must do more than pray for it, 
you must work for it.—Ruskin. 
Кы 

Remember on every occasion which leads thee 
to vexation, to apply this principle: That 
though this be a misfortune, to bear it nobly 
is good fortune.— Marcus Aurelius. 
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HE ROYCROFTERS do not run a Job 


Printing Gàrage. However, they are 


willing to lend their skill, time and talent for - 
the benefit of the Faithful who desire printed 
publicity in precise proportions. So if your dues 
are paid and you are fletcherizing and practising 
deep breathing, thinking well of everybody (or 
fairly so), why just send along your printing 
orders, and we will take care of them. We 
produce both Art and Artists, and what is better, 
we reproduce life. We can supply you phosphorus 
and original designs for Folders, Letter-heads, 
Addresses, Memorials, Circulars and Booklets. 
We print anything that is not kiboshed by 
Comstock. We fly the gonfalon of Health and 
Success, and never does our work border upon 
the gonpeterxyx. @ As before intimated, if you 
want FINE PRINTING done De Luxe, 
come and nestle under our кану s& 5 М 


que Mansion T n moms этет FRR even cwm omm 


The Royrvotters, $ Cast аш. 9. 39, 
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THE FRA March 
HE crest 
and 
SK THE EDITOR OF THE FRA this question, crowning of 
а "Who is your favorite author?" and he, being all good 
honest as well as sincere, will promptly answer, Life’ final 
“The man who writes the LITTLE JOURNEYS.” ife’s star, 
Then being pushed for second choice he would say, is Brother- 
“ Robert Louis Stevenson." Robert Louis has been adopted hood: 
by the English-speaking world, and given the gentle title , 
of “Robert Louis, the Well Beloved." Q'The Pastor of For it will bring 
His Flock recommends precious few books. In fact, as a again to earth 
people he often says that we read too much and think Нег 1 1 
too little. Ви! Robert Louis is prescribed to all as a sure er long-lost 
cure for an ingrowing ego. @ Robert Louis is a stylist, and Poesy and 
therefore should be read by all who prize pure English. Mirth: 
Ч Пе is a thinker who doesn't think too deeply, and 3 
therefore should be read by those who do not care to be Will send new 
drowned in turgidity. € He is a lover, and since all the light on every 
world loves a lover, he should be read by everybody who 
has n't shed his saltness of time. @ He is a joker, and face, 


therefore should be read by those who would preserve 


their sense of values. 9 Kipling got his style from Robert Louis, for Bobert Louis 
taught him how to trust himself. @ And so all of you who have read the Inspired Word as 
herein recorded, and reverence your own Divinity as you feel it pulsing through your being, 
are requested, with sincere and loving hearts, to fill out the coupon below, and at the same 
time thank God that you are permitted to purchase the words of Robert Louis, the Well 
Beloved, at a price and upon terms which make excuse impossible and procrastination vain. 


OUR О 


INSPECTION COUPON 


The Riverside Publishing Company 
204 Dearborn St, Chicago, Illinois 


A kingly power 
upon the race. 

And till it come, 
we men are 
slaves, 

And travel 
downward to 
the dust of 
graves. 


Come! clear the 


way, then, 
clear the 
way! 
Blind creeds and 
We will ship the COMPLETE SET of ten volumes, beautifully kings have 
$ printed and illustrated, bound in 3-4 Persian Morocco, subject had their da 
to your examination and approval, for only $24.50. Send no money with your order. Simply write your y. 
name and address on coupon and send to us and we shall ship you the complete set subject to five days" Break the dead 
examination and approval. Take the set to your home and examine it carefully with no sales- b hes from 
man or clerk to importune you to buy. if you ranc 
are satisfied, then send us your check for $24.50 in the path; 
payment, or if you prefer to ~=main "a ‘ouch Wil 
nice people who will send you circulars of nice books Our hope is in 
from time to time, then send only 50 cents »s first the after- 
1 арргота! gasset B payment and $2.00 а month thereafter for tweive 
months and it will be just as satisfactory. ЇЇ you math— 


, , River- 
g ин top. If satisfac- 

cents after five days" 
үп! 


ой “ес k for 
7.00 a month ionths as | may prefer, 
If the set does E meet my enti re P approval after five da 
examination 1 will notify on and hold subject to your 0) 
ав offered to THE. FRA reader 


LL I have seen teaches me to trust the 


are not entirely satisfied, notify us and we shall 
give you shipping instructions for the return of 
the зе. MAIL COUPON PROMPTLY 


The Riverside Publishing Company 


Our hope is in 
heroic men, 

Star-led to 
build the 
world again. 


To this event the ages ran; 


Creator for what I have not seen. What- 
ever it be that the great Providence prepares 
for us, it must be something large and generous 
and in the great style of His works. The future 
must be up to the style of our faculties, of 
memory, of hope, of imagination, of reason. 
—Emerson 


Make way for Brotherhood—make way for 
Man. —Edwin Markham. 
Кы 
Aa OW virtuous man, incensed, 
^ 2 Doth roar and bellow, 
To have the law against— 


The other fellow" —Brand Whitlock 


HEAVEN IS A HABIT, AND SO IS DRINK. ACQUIRE A 
HEAVENLY HABIT BY D3INKING SCHILLING’S BEST 
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THE NEALES ANNOUNCE E 
Rm т 7 Tk Бышы аа аон тч A mcm SOR 


E UU el E pA СТ я y ; 
Me e siad WM X A E n a АЛ ec i ed ied "RREME is 


Ten Octavo Volumes Edited and Arranged by the Author 


the history of American literature no more important announcement has 
A been made than this: “The Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce,” collected, 
edited, and arranged by himself, and representing the best of his life's work, 
d will be published in ten. volumes, the first of which is now ready, the others 
to follow rapidly. The beauty and magnitude of the work; the fact that the 

$ man who wrote the books has been his own editor and judge; the variety of 
Bierce's work, in form and attitude and treatment; the perfection of the mechanical 
make-up of the volumes—all these things combine to make this Announcement of 
great interest and historical significance. 


Each volume will contain, approximately, one hundred thousand жой; ‘it ‘will ъе 


about six by nine inches in size, and nearly two inches thick; it will be printed on 
paper of high grade, in large type, leaded; the binding will be full morocco, both 
sides and the back decorated, bound by hand throughout, with head-bands, and with 
lining of moire silk, with gold edges all around—a sumptuous and durable edition, 
in dignity and beauty worthy the great writer whose life- work it presents to the world. 
G This splendid edition is limited to two hundred and fifty sets, numbered, and auto- 
graphed by Mr. Bierce. The price is $100 a set, payable $10 for each volume upon the 
delivery of the volumes to the subscribers. The publishers reserve the right to close 
the sale at any time and to advance the price of unsold sets. Such is the quality of 
the material and workmanship that in selling these books at $100 a set the edition is 
sold at little more than the actual cost of production. Further information as to the 
contents of the separate volumes may be obtained from the publishers. 

Ambrose Bierce is best known as a satirist, a man whose pen delights to cut and slash— 


to draw blood, if need. be, and revel in the crimson stain. Possibly the reason for this 
. lies in the fact that many of his fellow-craftsmen, when writing of Bierce, have insisted 
upon this phase of his genius. Certain it is, whether or not this is the basis of this 
popular ' characterization," that Bierce's satire has been dwelt upon to the exclusion 
of everything else—to the exclusion of his tenderness, his broad humanity, his grace, 
his lovableness. Mrs. Gertrude Atherton says that Bierce has “the best brutal 
imagination of any man in the English-speaking race," and thinks that the '' reserve 


and brutality ” of some of his stories “produce an impression never attained by 


the most riotous imagination," while Mr. Robert Barr refers to the “vein of grim- 
ness in all his work, running even through his humor." 

Ambrose Bierce is a satirist, and a keen and terrible one, sure, and sudden as light- 
ning. It were better for a man that a millstone were hung around his neck and he 
were drowned in the midst of the sea than that Bierce's cold irony of hate were turned 
against him. But the man or woman who knows nothing of Bierce's glancing wit, his 
unalloyed humor, his spiritual breadth, the richness of human life and hope in his 
poetry and in his stories, really knows nothing about Ambrose Bierce, the humorist, 
the social philosopher, the story-teller, the great poet —Ambrose Bierce, the greatest 
writer, the keenest and truest and surest, in all American letters. 

Mr. Edwin Markham more nearly represents the many-sidedness of Bierce's genius 
when he says, simply and generously, ““ Bierce isourJiterary Atlas. His is a composite 
mind—a blending of Hafiz the Persian, Swift, Poe, Thoreau, with sometimes a gleam 
of the Galilean.” It is this '' composite mind," in its beauty and glory and truth, that 
these books will help to reveal. 


Sold only by the publishers, through private subscription, to whom application should be made for further 
information without delay. It is probable that the subscription list will be closed at an early date. 


The Neale Publishing Company 


Flatiron Building, New York 431 Eleventh Street, Washington 
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CAPTAIN KIDD'S TREASURE CHEST 


A Genuine Red Cedar Ches* 

built strongly and artfully 

after a design sketched by a Dying Pirate. 

gok the thing for family jewels or family linens. This Chest with 
ts broad copper bands and dui natural finish, makesa E 

Wedding or Birthday Kin. g spoe, пека prepaid. We 

return charges if unsati: sfactory. for catalogue cf 

Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., poe - Statesville, М. С, 


BROTHER WALTONITES 


I make a HOOK that catches big fish—any where 
the fish are. It does so because it is made with 
all the fish's habits, desires and appetites constantly 
in mind. It doesn't scare, alarm or anger—just 
LURES. Many distinguished members of the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood have used and showered upon 
this HOOK peons of praise. ' А Ілттиє Book 
Amour л Hoox’’ tells the whole fascinating 
tale. Like all good fish stories, it’s free and 
it's true. Write for it, soon. 


LOUIS BIERSACH, The Dutchman ` 


Department A9, Freeport, Illinois 


| Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
үзө Taurine Mucilage 
115.) 7 Photo-Mounter Paste 
Drawing-Board Paste 
| Liquid Paste 
| Office Paste 
| Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
n FINEST AND BEST GOODS OF THEIR KIND 


cleats yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling 
Fame and adhesives and adopt the I Higgins’ Inks апа Adhesives, 
they will be a seventies: to you, they a во sweet, clean and 
well put up, and withal so efficient. Ат Deacens GENERALLY 


BRANCHES: Стслво, Loxpos 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, New York, U. S. A. 
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Six-Foot Picture-Posters 
Wy a method of reflection hitherto unused the Reflectoscope shows a 
brilliant 6-foot герй of anything printed or drawn. As the magic 
lantern shows a Picture-Poster from Ж slides so the Refleetoscope 
sbows brilliant Enlarger menta of post cards, sketebes, clippings, ete. Even 
а leaf or a bunch of keys may be shown on the screen in natural colors. 


The Reflectoscope—The Post Card Magic Lantern 
gives pleasure through the eye as the ionogra ph give р! 
Hironn the car and fa as importan a part of a Nell ШАКА Де үз 
“ Uwe a far wider range o of amuseme At than otter. Get a machine 
and givi АРШ and see 


о! 
fan of ~ TA! Mie 

ксоге of ite "fleetoscope games ge in our booklet ene! се with 
each machine (or free on request) called 


“+ H "7 
I ^w ice T усуе Eveni n у En tert ainments 


Reflectoscope handsomely jJapanned in Black and Red and fitted with 
"trie or aleobol burner— for city or conntry use—$5.00, High-grade 
or direct on receipt of price, Mention THE FRA and your dealer's 

aud we will prepay expressage anywhere in the United States 


Alco-Gas Appliances Dept., 150-160 West 24th St., New York 


CAMP SEBAGO 


A wide-awake summer camp for boys, on 
Sebago Lake, in the Maine Woods near 
Portland. Best fishing grounds in New 
England. Swimming, Boating, Canoeing, 
Tennis, Field Sports, Mountain Climbing, 
Camp-fires, Collecting Botanical and 
Geological Specimens, a Delightful Canoe 
Trip, Best of Companions, Excellent 
Food, Perfect Health, Conducted by 
Experienced Educators. Number Limited. 
Illustrated Booklet sent an application. 
Ernest B. Witham, 570 Broadway, So. Boston, Mass. 


WHY 


Do Sears, 
Roebuck & 
Co. Use The 
Peerless 
Moistener ? 


The malling list of this 
firm is one of the largest 


oT The Peerless was 

firm after careful competitive tests, Seals 3,500 
ама S for аара labels, aná. by bank cashiers 
1904 fona ‘or Montgomery- Ward and Sears- 

ve million lists, and thousands of others, and cj 
Luar i cond and receive the Peerless Mo 

ег (new) 

Absolute refund guarantee lt Во ple Please. 


PEERLESS MOISTENER CO. 


CLAREMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A 


READERS OF INVESTMENT NEWS 
will find “The Weekly Financial Review” of J. S. 
Bache & Co. of value in keeping informed as to 
the Securities they have bought or intend to buy. 
“The Weekly Financial Review” is a small four- 
page Editorial Sheet, which treats broadly and 
without prejudice current events in the Financial, 
Commercial and Political World as they bear upon 
Securities and other Investments, and is of Interest 
and Value to Investors and Business Men. THE 
REVIEW will, on application, be mailed regularly 
without charge to those interested. J. S. BACHE 
& COMPANY, (Members of New York Stock 
Exchange), Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York 


“FROM SEA TO SEA," ae) M. Kipling. 
** You must take off your boots,’ said 

** [ assure you there is 50 dignity in sitting 2 the 
steps of a tea-house and struggling with muddy boots. 

And it is impossible to be polite in your stockinged 
feet when the floor under you is as smooth as glass and 
a pretty girl wants to know where you would like tiffin. 

Take at least one pair of beautiful socks with you when 
you come this way. Get them made of embroidered 
sambhur skin, of silk if you like, but do not stand as I 
did in cheap striped brown „things with a darn at the 
heel, and talk to a tea-girl."" 

Kipling suggests silk hose. Fra Elbertus believes in 
homespuns or woolens. We agree with Kipling. Every- 
one should wear McCallum's Silk Hosiery or send for 
our interesting booklet. 


facCallum Posierp 
еее flassatl 
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BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 


The vital element in business economy is TIME. This condition will remain 
unalterable as long as twenty-four hours make a day. From start to finish, 


UG Y?Ó А D. т” Я эг үт єт э?» 
THE BABCOCK OPTIMUS 
is the recognition of this fact, materialized. Into this unequaled two-revolution is built the printer's trinity, 


STRENGTH ACCURACY SPEED 
the great time-savers of Printerdom. If you print, write us. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
за Park Row, New York. John Haddon & Co., Agts, London. Miller & Richard, Gen'l Agts for Canada, Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Manit. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DPEN. WEN "Ww oN 
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WRITE LETTERS of advice, counsel, good cheer, 
condolence and congratulation. Sometimes І write love- 
letters, for my heart goes out to old people, children, 
and those who have blundered, stumbled and fallen. I 
love people who have been misunderstood, and failed, 
quite as much as I do the sure, the smug and successful. 
© Occasionally I write advertisements. @ Often I can 
give advice that is of benefit along lines of art and education. If I do 
not know the subject—and there are several things I do not know—I 
probably know hers to find out about it. I supply texts for sermons, 
theses for orations, facts and figures for essays. I бер prepare papers 
for busy club women and lend a helping hand in a thousand ways. I 
minister and I serve—I never blame. I am the servant of all or any who 
need me. My brain and my heart are at your disposal if your cause is just 
‘To prevent my time from being taken by the trivial I ask you to enclose 
ten cents when you write me. If you want me to do research work, the 
charge may be a little more, altho money is not my object. I am living! 


ANNA FITCH FERGUSON, Concord, Massachusetts 
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One of our Students at work in her home with 
the equipment furnished FREE with lessons 


The Best Art Instruction 


in drawing, painting, general illustration and 
decorative designing for all purposes is offered to 
students by the most celebrated artistsin America 


OUR FACULTY 
WILLIAM M. CHASE, N. A, - -  - Portraiture 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY, - Illustration 
EMIL CARLSEN, 2: жо e qw oe Still Life 
CHARLES LIVINGSTONE BULL, Animal-Drawing 
HOWARD FREMONT STRATTON, - Textile Design 


JOSEPH E. HILL, - =- =- = Book Decoration 
HORACE J. TAYLOR, News Illustration and Cartooning 
GEORGE W.PLUMMER, Lettering & Advertising Design 
KARL KLEINSCHMIDT, - Costumes and Fashions 


Q These eminent authorities will teach students. 
@ Students’ work will receive personal and in- 
dividual criticism a The lessons will be sent to 
their homes by mail. More can be accomplished 
in a shorter time and at less cost in your own 
home by this method of teaching than can be had 
in any New York or Paris Academy or Studio 


LARGE SALARIES 


are paid good artists. There is always a demand 
for good illustrations. There is a big field to work 
and this school has connections which will aid 
students in disposing of their productions. 

Become independent by taking a practical course 
inthe BEST ART SCHOOL IN THE WORLD 


BOOKLET FREE 


Ҷ То any one who wants to look into this matter 
further we shall be glad to send our booklet con- 
taining reproductions in color by Mr. Chase, Mr. 
Christy and others #% This sent free x Write 
for it to-day. 


The Winiam Martin Johnson 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Metropolitan Life Building, New York 


Т wish “Peace, Power and D 
| life ix тата nightman Jo ora drawn ont ont Pour tock 3 yar book will mak 
, 
| € теве" 


ТИЕ 
| Success Magazine Building, 29-31 East 22d St., New York 


You get the best Vegetable or Flower 
Garden when you use the best methods 
of planting and after-care. This in- 
struction can be easily obtained from 


VIC.05 GARDEN 


АТ; RD F L RA L GUIDE 
which is not only a catalogue, but a book 
of value to every grower of Vegetables, 
Flowers or Fruit. It tells when, where, 
and how to plant, illustrates many of the 
new and desirable varieties—and it is 
reliable, too. 


Vick's Mikado White Aster, four to five inches in 
diameter, like a great Chrysanthemum; the King of the 
Aster family. The lar retail price is 25 cents a packet, 
but we send the Ca variae ids Jor 10c 


Vick's Scarlet Globe Жолы, Айза йен Onion 
and Lemon Cucumber, three great 
for 25c, a: we send me Lange 
each ^ гей y ос 


Ask AE Ж-А a Be it’s free. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 
FIVE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO MAIN STREET,EAST 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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BY ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


UST from the press, this book with its suggestive inscription and 

key-note—“your ideal is a prophecy of what you shall at last 
unveil "—is the best yet published along the line of the new gospel 
of optimism and love, the Arcade of sweetness and light. 


згені. T ту талу 
ht her name ҮЗ fats, and 
е can "ol disco into harmony. out of hatred into 
Ere ont of poverty and failure into success and prosperity.— BROOKLYN 
EAGLE 
Tt is eh alive, Inspiring. viewed Lala 


Tt will be the call t 
а: а fuller life to many thousands bea А “© 


зор. КАЪРИ WAtbo 


Tam reading a chapter or two in your took each as 1 «it here alone 
by тту pt preach a vigorous, who! 2-24 doctrine, and. 
геа, ма ү With much eloquence, The book will keep your readers young.— 

о! ovens. 


1 wish Т were able to translate f “Peace. Power and Plenty” 

into the hearin and minda ОГАП my le. peoples It preaches the i 1 that a race 

nem is trying to get on its f: ect nenia. BOON An T.W ASMIKGTON. 

p Marden's best book. It in opti. 
new courage ш the reader.—Rkv. 


Mini “г Matin calculated to 
n e, Ш] 

Dx. Fhancis pA кк. 

This healthfal type of Userarere makes 


ating of hun 
University. 
Into what magic do on at eur pen. © create во vital, so үзү so 
transforming à book Zz ly ence, ower And Plenty,” гү indeed isn 
for every дау? sehen Waren a. 


зу у EA Power and Plenty" goes right into the soul of things. It will do тоге 
good than a thousand serm Ж ons MADISON CAWEIS. ve 
Тат so enthusiastic about your book that T ava зе 

Hu our I. MOTOS to bu: "The chai chapter on Heal 1 рате is worth five by " 
do! n xL Barn i Head of the ты of thrill b Brothers, News JC 


the нова 60 10 € 


for the improvement and the tn т 
~Wititam E, Нохтіхетох, President, Boston 


that 1 ы hee meg гоме 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, $1.10, Postpaid 


Circulars of all of The Marden Inspirational Books sent on 
application, Books sent on approval and autographed on request 


SUCCESS COMPANY, Book Dept. 
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‘Olive the 

^ law of life, 
clean of body 
and mind, with- 
out drugs, stim- 
ulants or nar- 
cotics; 
To know there 
is no sin but 
ignorance, and 
do my best to 
remove that 
ignorance by 
listening to the 
wise and in- 
structing the 
ignorant; 
To love my 
brother, whom 
I have seen, and 
believe in him 
as the best evi- 
dence of God 
who is unseen; 
9 Toask nothing 
for myself that 
all cannot have 
on the same 
fair and equal 
terms; 
To be guided by 
conscience, and 
try each day to 
improve my 
conscience; 
To use what I 
earn as wisely 
as I can, and 
not fear the 
morrow; 
To value friends 
as the best this 
world offers, try 
to be the friend I 
would have, yet 


serve truth and righteousness before friends; 
To live above envy, hate and fear, and try in no 
way to conquer evil except by good; 

To pray by words and deeds, but more by 
deeds than words; 


reyes "r3 ту 
' v 4 РА, 49 p nig io "T 
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BOTH CONSERVATORY IDOLS 
Music and Flowers. How perfect the combination! And to the House of Wagner the Best of 
Both are credited. Q Wagner the First composed thunderous musical messages, to give vent 
to a turbulent spirit; Wagner the Second, a milder man, dedicated his life to Flowers yt Once 
each year, only, he ‘‘ breaks into print," with a composition for the Elect, called 

(6 A STORY OFT - Аут” 


Lh wae ve a 


In it, he confides the secrets that the flowers have told him, also a few observations as to the 
care of flowers, and hints pertaining to picturesque plant distribution. He writes simply, with 
an aim to helping you in your Home Gardening. Q 


agner has loved Flowers all his life. He 
knows them intimately. He knows their troubles and their weaknesses. He knows their beauty 
and their strength. He knows their habits and the ‘‘ ways’’ and ‘‘wherefores’’ of their growth. 
HE TELLS THE STORY IN HIS "BEAUTY" BOOK—FREE TO FRA FOLLOWERS 


, 


Fİ Perhaps you own a cottage, a summer home, that you would like to beautify 
A] with flowers and plants, and shrubbery ? Why not give to Wagner the pleasure 
ДА of planning your display? He is a real Artist 9€ His Ideas he will contribute— 
DNI gratis—and in addition provide you with seeds, bulbs, plants, trees, etc., at a 
M very moderate cost. Write to-day—tell your story to Wagner. Ask for his Book 


4qQWAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES 


Engraving 2 
Click Punting. Co: 


BOOKLET BUILDERS - 
ADVERTISING WRITERS 


ENGRAVERS BY ALL PROCESSES 


CET OUR FIGURES, SEE OUR SAMPLES 
АМО HAVE А TALH WITH US 
„МЕ INVITE YOU TO VISIT OUR NEW HOME 


THE MOST MODERN ENGRAVING PLANT 
IN THE WEST 


206-208 West Waren Sr. 
MILWAUKEE = 


rest in the faith of another to-morrow. 


XXV 


To know that nothing can make me happy or 
unhappy, but myself, and so live cheerfully 
and bravely in the day, and when night comes 


—L. M. Powers. 
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How Do We Hold Our Customers? 
S HY do intelligent, critical Coffee Drinkers of years’ standing 
(SKE insist at all times on having White House Coffee? Why—? 
Cry АД A very Simple Matter! It has been a life's business with us to 
ey ОЪ Д] provide Coffee—understand COFFEE—for particular palates. 
2 Lat Q Strange as it may seem, good coffee із a rarity. Many coffee 
СЫА) concerns still delude themselves with the Idea that they “can 

fool some of the people all of the time." This principle exemplified means 
kiboshed opportunity. @ As a natural condition, people are trustful; they will 
buy from the dealer who reciprocates their confidence— which explains 
White House Coffee Popularity. À cup of bastardized coffee spoils an entire 
dinner. Chickory combinations and sawdust symphonies may tickle the tonsils 
of the blase, but discriminating patriarchs yearn for the Bean of Quality 
WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 
P U R I T Y A N D F L A V O R 
Once numbered among WHITE HOUSE COFFEE Consumers, you will never desert; traitors are 
unknown when the Beverage bears our label—Devotees never die] WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 
packed in 1., 2- and 3-pound tins—whole or ground—never in bulk—all Class A Grocers 
DWINELL-WRIGHTF COMPANY 
Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


R 
TO EARN HiS OWN POCKET MO 
Would you like him to educate himself, and at the same time be a producer? 
А few hours a day, spent with an Excelsior Press in his home will do it 


AN EXCELSIOR PRESS 
EDUCATES, INSPIRES, PRODUCES 


Wise parents develop Initiative in a boy by letting him operate a Printing-Press. He learns to 
work his Ideas into form ; to give a proper expression to his thoughts, to perpetuate in type 
the product of his brain. He appreciates first-hand the ‘‘Power of the Press," because he 
controls that power. @ Besides, a boy can earn an amount of money printing cards, circulars, 
announcements, price-lists, etc. А Boy Printer, in a very short time, evolves a Practical 
Business Education. @ Make it possible for your boy to have a little business of his own. 
He can pay for his press in a month, PRINTING NOTHING BUT VISITING CARDS 


EVERY IMPRESSION MEANS A PROFIT 


у Act + К^... К IN уа M E 15 2. "EP aL T ! - 
Exceisios Presses Cost Five Daliars to tighty Dollars 


Write to-day, say you are a FRA Follower and a LOVER OF GOOD PRINTING 
and we will forward to you—GRATIS—AN ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


THE PRESS COMPANY, Meriden, Connecticut | 
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simple justice is 
concerned. We 
don't recognize 
expediency as 
conditioning 
truth or any per- 
fect principle. 
Opposition to 
woman suffrage 
springs when 
not from igno- 
rance, from the 
cowardice of 
men’s bad 
hearts. These 
men do not want 
women to have 
the ballot, be- 
cause they know 
that women 
wouldforceupon 
them moral is- 
sues which men 
now evade on 
the pretext of the 
necessity of rec- 
ognizing rights 
in wrongs. Let 
the women vote 
and there would 
be no more 
governmental 
leagues with 
Death and cove- 
nants with Hell. 
Lincoln knew 
Slavery from its 
farthest reach— 
to its grip upon 
woman, to its 
clutch on labor 
nominal free 
but virtually 


^ “LICE STONE BLACKWELL, in a recent vassal to masters clothed in pilfered or seized 
sr" letter, points out that Abraham Lincoln privilege. Lincoln, were he alive to-day, would 
was in favor of woman suffrage. She says that be with the radicals who war on economic 
he so declared himself in a letter published in slavery as he, in his day, warred upon chattel 
the Sangamon (Ш.) ©“ Journal," of June Third, slavery. And the political and economic and 
Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-six. Every man social subjection of woman is part of the scheme 
who has given the subject real thought is by which class is imposed upon mass.— William 


against the absurdity of disfranchising half a Marion Reedy. 

people for the accident of sex. Most men dodge 

the issue on the question of expediency; but iae ess will Бону ev 

there can be no question of expediency where cu 
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/ ^ NE-HALF 
мч” of the 
population of the 
United States is 
occupied directly 
or indirectly in 
the cultivation 
- of the land, and 
fully one-half of 
the entire capital 
of the country 
is invested in 
farms and their 
belongings. 
I do not wish in 
any manner to 
belittle the im- 
portance-of our 
growing manu- 
factures or their 
relative value in 
the commerce of 
the country, but 
the security of 
their founda- 
tions has always 
rested upon the 
agricultural 
growth of the 
Nation, and in 
the future it 
must continue to 
rest there. Every 
manufacturer, 
every merchant, 
every business 
man throughout 
the land, is most 
deeply interested 
in maintaining 
the growth and 
development of 
our agricultural 


resources. € The United States has many social 
questions to settle in the near future, and 
nothing in this connection will take the place 
of its ability to provide good homes for those 


A Dozen Typewriters Can- 
not Ho the Work of Obe 


A А2 ГҮ | ҮҮҮҮҮТҮҮ ГҮ p 

Please consider this when 
you are figuring your Cor- 
respondence Cost. Many, 
many dictated letters leave 
your office that could be 


better answered by a “form 


letter," saving the dictator's | 


time and the stenographer's 
[^ You put thought into 

“form letter;" you write 
it when you are > not rushed. 


A enn 


An EGisd 


Writes Fifty me a - Minute 


The Mimeograph prints 100 
Copies of Anything at max- 
imum cost of Four Cents s 
Wise Business Getters cir- | 
cularize their List every 


season, four times a year, 
DO YOU? » » » жж ж 


DON'T BE A HASWASSER 
Write to-day for Catalog giving 
facts and 

otary Mimeograph, also the 

*LITTLE RED BOOK" 
crammed with information as 
to WHO USES Mimeo 
and for WHAT PUR 
Free to all FRA Followers! 


A. B. DICK COMPANY | 


161-163 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, - = 


Branch Depot 


47 Nassau Street, New York 


who desire to sit under their own vine and fig- 


tree. Land without population is a wilderness, 
and population without land is a mob. 
Unless the farmer can make money by the 


tion be 


Let cuncta 
for the 


figures about the | 


Illinois | 


| Chicago, 


E . 
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That Man and Monkey had a common Ancestor. 
Way back in the dim morning of things, the 
Scientist explained, one Member of the Great 
Family took to the woods, the other to the 
plains. One grew a tail and swung from limb to 
limb; the other stood upright and watched for 
enemies over the tall grass. The minute Mister 
Plain-Dweller lifted his eyes, his thoughts, from 
the ground and looked UP, he commenced his 
evolution. Man was the result. 

Any Creature, or person that persistently seeks 
elevation, whether mental, moral, or physical, 
cannot escape intellectual advancement. 
Darwin may or may not state a truth, regard- 
ing man's evolution, but at least he gives а 
sound philosophy, in his Theory of Elevation. 


^ 0 тр Qi 
An Uplifting Story 
A Good and Trustworthy 
Garter exerts a positive 
psychological influence ,% 
It Uplifts ж It promotes 
poise and prompts Progress. 
It minimizes embarrass 
ments. It works for mental 
peace. @ Меп who are per- 
petually charged with a care 
for careless hose-supporters, 
cannot hope to concentrate 
on Great Deeds. Be Wise— 
Don't permit the tyranny 
of the trivial! 
P A IC 


ARIS GARTERS 


hug the leg and introduce a radiating feeling of 
safety and security. Built by Twentieth Century 
Men, for ‘Twentieth Century Men, they are com- 
plete and comforting. No metal chafes the flesh; 
no leather absorbs and holds perspiration. 

Every pair sold with Moneybak Guarantee. 
You must be satisfied, or you can't wear Paris 


| Garters. Q If you don't find Paris Garters at 


your Haberdasher's, forward twenty-five cents 
for the simple kind or fifty cents for an ethereal, 
Immortal-like effect in silk. 


180 Center Avenue, 
Illinois 


E d 
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cultivation of his land, the time must соте 
when he will cease to cultivate the land, and 
the railway is left, as it were, in a desert.— 
James J. Hill. 


Our doubters are traitors, and make us lose 
the good we oft might win, by fearing to at- 
tempt.— Shakespeare. 

tempered by a Tea Tipple, ar 
Dolodocci—USE SCHILLING’ 


N UBSCRIBERS for THE 

FRA believe in The 
Roycrofters. The Roy- 

crofters believe in The 

Fra advertisers. The subscribers 
know that The Roycrofters believe 
in The Fra Advertisers, and there- 
fore they buy the things advertised 
in The Fra » The Fra stands for 
Quality, in reader, advertiser, 
printer and paper-maker. The Fra 
reaches the homes of the well-to- 
do resident—the people who have 
bank balances (but not too big). 
Let this explain why The Fra ad- 
vertisers get such satistying returns 


Чем rs ro] ^ 
i Hi E FRA 
East Aurora, Erie Co., New York 
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By Alfred І. Hutchinson 
GIt is not often that an established lecturer, a man in 
the Public Eye, has time to give to the World the 
written treat that Mr. Hutchinson has in his book— 
THE LIMIT OF WEALTH. 
@Some years ago he startled the multitude by pro- 
claiming that one million dollars was enough for any 
man, that THE LIMIT OF WEALTH for an indi- 
vidual has been reached. 
Тһе pros and cons of his argument are told іп'а 
bright, breezy manner, with an underlying just argu- 
ment, a layer of crystal-like logic. That a million 
dollars is the Limit, you will never doubt, after read- 
ing Mr. Hutchinson's book. 
QT hose of you who have the Million Dollars, and 
those of you who have not, may read Mr. Hutchin- 
son's pointed paragraphs with equal profit. It is a 
book for the Thinker, written in a pleasant mood, 
without yelp or snarl. 


THE LIMIT OF WEALTH 
Published by the MacMillan Company, New York 
and London. Cloth, 285 Pages. Autographed Copy 
on receipt of $1.00, Address 


E. D. HUTCHINSON, Secretary 
Lock Box 64, Weyauwega, Wisconsin 


- THE FRA 


THE DAY OF JUDGMENT HAS ARRIVED 


The Most Critical Problem Before the | 
Religious World To-day. 
“If it is not historically true that such and such things 
happened in Palestine eighteen centuries ago, what be- 
comes of Christianity ? " — Thomas Huxley. 
IL | I - kn MU 
th Mou desucs Is Fio a Myth 2 
А new book by M. M. Mangasarian of Three 
Hundred pages, with more than fifty Ancient 
Illustrations showing the evolution of the 
Christ-Idea & Twenty-five page appendix 
devoted to answering orthodox and liberal 
clergymen’s comments on the position taken 
by the Author. 
All in Mr. Mangasarian’s most convincing 
and fascinating style—an epoch-making book 
that all liberal-thinkers should rea Cloth 
bound, $1.00; paper cover, 50c. Send orders to 


Book Dept. Independent Religious Society 
Three Hundred Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


*' Mangasarian never drowns his hearers in shallows. 
His theme is high, lofty, dignified, earnest and well 
worked out. " —Hubbard. 


Write for descriptive catalogue of other books by Mr. 
Mangasarian. 
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If we go back 
to the origin of 
al the great 
fires, as well as 
all the lesser 
ones, we find 
that they nearly all had 
their beginning in some 
trivial accident or circum- 
stance. Like the spark of 
the passing locomotive; the 
lace curtain and gas-jet; 
the crossed electric wires; 
or the cow and the lamp 
which caused the great 
Chicago conflagration of a 
few years ago. 
А good, reliable, practical 
fire extinguisher, such as 
we present for your consid- 
eration in our Eureka 
Fire Extinguisherjs an 
absolute necessity in every 
home. You cannot afford to 
be without one or more of them. The Roycrofters 
have 30 of these Extinguishers. @ No опе is im- 
mune from fire. Don't take chances another day. 
Send us your order to-day. Yours for greater safety, 
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BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE 
Handy-Volume, Limp-Leather Sets at Something of а Sacrifice 


"= =E suppose you've heard of the Booklovers Shakespeare. It has come to be accept- 
ed pretty widely as the Best Shakespeare for general use. It gives what is considered 
the standard all-'round complete text—the Cambridge. It also gives a wealth of 
“helps,” in their way quite unrivaled; helps by world-famed scholars, consti- 
tuting a lively and sympathetic interpretation of the Bard. Every difficult word is made 
clear, every obscure passage elucidated, every doubtful allusion thoroughly explained. 
Shakespeare is “пої for an age, but for all time"—the Booklovers Edition is not for a class 
of readers, but for every one. Let us here summarize its 


ҮТ 


SPECIAL EDITORIAL FEAT 


Critical Comments—This is the only 
edition containing Critical Com- 
ments on the plays and characters. 
They are selected from the writings 
of 200 world-famed scholars—Haz- 
litt, Dowden, Coleridge, Goethe, 
Victor Hugo, Mrs. Jameson, and 
others of equal weight. 

Complete Glossaries— Explaining every 
obsolete, obscure, or doubtful 


saries more full and complete. Each 
volume contains its own glossary. 


Arguments—Each play is preceded 
by its analysis, or “‘Argument,”’ giv- 
ing a concise summary of the plot, 
written in simple narrative style. 
Two Sets of Notes—One for the ordi- 
nary reader, the other for the stu- 
dent and scholar. No other edition 


тт 

nv 
Life of the Poet—Edited by Israel 
Gollancz with essays onShakespeare 
and his genius by Bagehot, Leslie 
Stephen, and other eminent critics. 
This life is replete with interesting 
data concerning the master. 


Study Methods—Equivalent to a for- 
mal course on Shakespeare. The 
methods consist of Study Questions 


word. No other edition gives glos- contains this valuable feature. and Suggestions for each play. 


We have on hand a few sets in full limp leather—a rich maroon, with side and back stamped 
in gold. The binding is flexible, durable, and attractive. The dainty elegance, the handiness, 
the solid worth of these books make friends of all, whether purchasers or not. Forty volumes 
of them, containing 7,000 gilt-topped pages—volumes that can be slipped into your pocket 
or packed in your valise; clear impressions from new plates on creamy paper; forty frontis- 
pieces in full colors and four hundred cuts in the text: such are some of the details. . 
These books were originally made for subscription sale. We find that we have а few of them 
on hand which we should like to close out by mail-order, and we offer them at $38.00—the 
subscription price has been placed as high as $50.00. It's rather unusual to get books like 
these in perfect condition for 95 cents apiece. À complete set will be sent to you, carriage paid, 
for inspection. We ask no money now. You retain the set 
by paying us $2.00 down; the balance is paid at the rate 
of $2.00 per month. Or we allow 5 per cent for cash. If 
you do not retain the books, they are returnable at our 
expense. There's sure to be a generous response to this 
offer on the part of intelligent buyers. 

ORDER NOW and ESCAPE DISAPPOINTMENT 


The 


Dem Р : З 

The University Society, New York 
You may send, prepaid, for my examination, 
a set of the Decal de luxe Booklovers 
Shakespeare in full leather binding at your 
closing-out price of $38.00. If the books are 
satisfactory, I shall pay you $2.00 within five 
days after their receipt, and $2.00 each month 
thereafter until full amount has been paid. 
If they are not, I shall notify you and hold 
them subject to your order. 


University Society 
44-60 E. 23rd Street, New York City 
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Do You Believe In Cleanliness? 


OLKS who value their health know that Nature requires co-operation and 
assistance. This body of ours may accomplish great things and stand many 

abuses, but even Human Machinery eventually shows wear and tear. 

Д To maintain a standard of excellence and eliminate depreciation, watch- 

fulness and kind care are essential. You insure against breakage and long stays in 
the repair-shop by taking an occasional INTERNAL BATH. (There is just one 
and only one effective Internal Bath which has been before the public for years 
—which operates in such a way as to leave no ill effect whatever after using—which 
is so near to Nature's own way that it does not force but assists her—that one is the 


J. B. L. CASCADE 


Thousands are using it with great results and corresponding enthusiasm. Some of 
their experiences, and most interesting infor- 

Every One Ought to Read This mation on the Internal Bath, its purpose, its 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE uy mss | reasons and its results, are contained in a little 


s. H. Tramece, M. D. book called, **'The What, The Why, The 


My pte bcs to en po rim o СҮ 


Way," which will be sent you free on request. 
We suggest that you write for it now, while 
it is on your mind. 


TYRRELL HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 
321 V Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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WHAT'S UNDER 
YOUR HAND? 


Every typist knows that instant of 
confusion—brief, but mightily an- 
noying—on hastily returning the 
hands to operating position after being obliged to toremove them. 


WITH T H E NEW MO DE L 


L. C. Smith & Brothers Typewriter 


ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


Every Operating Device is Under the Operators Hand 


Shift-key, shift-lock, space-bar, tabulator-spacer, back-spacer, 
and margin-release—all—right on duty in places where most 
needed when quickly wanted. 

Even the line-space lever is operated without leaving position. 


€ How is it with you? € Look under YOUR hand! 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOK 


L. C. Smith & Brothers Typewriter Company 
SYRACUSE, NEW FORK, U. S. А. 
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ORD ELGIN was an Admiral in the British 
Navy. In the year Eighteen Hundred he had 
a fleet anchored in the Bay of Athens. One 
of his boats needing ballast, he loaded up 
with the broken fragments of the Parthenon. 
Some of these armless and headless marbles 
had lain buried in the sand since before the 

time of Christ, where they were tumbled from their pedestals 

by the ruthless Romans, who thought they were gods. 

A little later a Roman general issued an order that any Roman 

soldier mutilating a Greek statue, would be compelled to make 

one just as good. After eighteen hundred years, the unspeakable ` 

Turk completed the ruin which the Romans had begun. Then 

comes Lord Elgin, who sensed the value of these priceless relics 

of the grandeur that was Greece. The British Nation paid him 
seventy thousand pounds for the fragments, and they now repose 
in the Lord Elgin Room, the glory of the British Museum. 

“ Ве on time,” was the motto of Lord Elgin. 

The City of Elgin, Illinois, was named in honor of Lord Elgin, 

by English settlers. Elgin is the Home of the Elgin National 

Watch Company, an institution that makes more watches and 

better watches than any concern on earth. The Greeks had sun- 

dials and hour-glasses, but the watch is a modern invention. 

The Elgin Watch is to watches, what Greek Art is to sculpture. 

If it were possible to make better watches, the Elgin Folks 

would surely do it. Ask your horologer. 

"Be on Time!" And if you carry an Elgin, it is easy, for 

your watch reacts upon your character. “BE ON TIME!” 


THE NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
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New Model 30 (1909 model) ања High- 


Grade Magneto—32x4 i e tires—-assuring 
from tire troubles and $300 worth of асыл! 


extra |Automobile value which you can get 


AAN HERE jare two kinds of 
i - cars: One is made merely 
| 40 to sell at a low price. The 
P other is made to give ser- 
JO vice; is mechanically 
correct; is constructed of the best 
material, and is sold at a modest per- 
centage of profit over the cost. That 
is the Mitchell $1,500 car. 
The manufacturer's experience, his 
reputation, and a large plant can alone 
guarantee a good car at a low price ‚4 
We buy and make on a large scale. 
We can turn out a car at a figure 
wholly prohibitive to the small maker. 
4 $11,000,000 worth of Mitchell cars 
have been giving compie.e satisfaction 
for eight years. 
Our plant is now four times (аз large 
as it was when we started to make 
these cars. 


Our $1,500 car is perfect all the way 
througb, down to the smallest details. 
We would n't use more care or better 
material in its construction if we asked 
twice as much for it. In it is crystal- 
lized all our eight years’ experience й 
A big, roomy, luxurious 5-passenger 
touring-car, with 4 cylinders, 28-30 
horse-power engine and capable of 
doing 50 miles an hour. This is our 
Model 30, which we offer you for 
81,500. 


We even, go further,than this 94 We 
include $300 worth of actual auto- 
mobile value which with any other 
$1,500 car you would have to buy 
extra. 


For instance, our price includes a 
high-grade magneto in addition to the 
regular battery ignition system. 

It includes 32-inch wheels and 4-inch 
tires—all other $1,500 cars use 34- 
inch tires. Our tires cost us $50 more 
per set than the 3j-inch tires. 

It includes a dozen other features 
which you would expect to find only 
in cars selling for $5,000 or more. 
Our transmission is of the best se- 
lective, sliding-gear type—the kind 
that is used in all of the well-known, 
high-priced cars. 

Our cylinders are cast separately. 

We use as much vanadium or nickel 
steel as the most expensive cars on 
the market. 

We use aluminum castings wherever 
possible and we strengthen them with 
bronze. 

Our tonneau is detachable, and you 
have your choice of three styles of 
body. 

Two complete ignition systems— 
Magneto and the ordinary battery 
system. 


in no 


other car of its price. Touring-car or Roadster—Price, $1,500 


The lubricating system is the best 
we haye found in our eight years’ 


' experience. 


If we were not equipped to turn out 
ten cars to the other makers' one, 
this Mitchell “ 30" would certainly 
cost you $2,000 to $2,500 


Remember that we do not buy parts 
from separate makers and simply as- - 
semble them, Such cars are experi- 
ments—each individual car is an 


experiment. 


But we are able to machine our parts 
to the accuracy of one ten-thousandth 
part of an inch. So our car 1s in har- 
mony at every point. It is silent and 
smooth and reliable. Don't take our 
word for these facts. Examine the car 
yourself; ride in it, give it the hardest 
try-out you know. Then, if it does n't 
“make good," don't buy it. 


Full particulars upon request. 


Mitchell Motor Car Co. 


469 Mitchell Street, Racine, Wis. 
Standard Manufacturers, A. M. C. M. A. 


You may send me a detailed description 
of your new $1,500 Mitchell 30. 


Name 


Address 
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